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THE    BANKER-LORD. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Miss  Wilton  certainly  did,  as  she  said  to  Lady 
Rosa  she  would  do,  lie  down  for  a  moment  to 
endeavour  to  compose  her  spirits;  but,  feverish, 
frightened,  and  excited,  she  sprang  up  again,  and 
ringing  for  her  maid,  sent  her  to  ascertain  where 
Sir  Charles  was  to  be  found.  Receiving  for  an- 
swer that  he  was  that  moment  gone  towards  the 
stables,  she  sent  to  beg  he  would  allow  her  to 
speak  with  him  immediately;  and,  following 
Celine,  she  led  him  a  few  paces  from  the  house 
and  abruptly  asked — 

"  Do  you  know  who  is  the  clergyman  of  this 
parish  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  have  heard  it,"  he  replied. 
"  It  is  a  curious  and  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stance.    However,  we  must  only  do  the  best  we 

VOL.  II.  B 
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can,  by  seeming  to  forget  the  past,  and  paying 
him  court  for  the  future.  Happily,  his  father  has 
not  half  the  wealth,  and  consequently,  of  course, 
not  half  the  influence,  he  had,  since  some  tremen- 
dous law  suit  which  was  decided  against  him  a 
few  years  ago,  and  since  which  and  the  death  of 
his  eldest  son,  he  has  fallen  into  the  state  of  in- 
sanity denominated  valetudinarianism,  and  scarcely 
interferes  with  his  people,  whom  he  leaves  entirely 
to  Gerald,  now  his  son  and  heir,  if  heir  he  can 
be  called  after  the  felo-de-se  he  has  been  guilty  of. 
Did  you  ever  in  all  your  life  hear  of  such  a  block- 
head? There's  a  tremendous  family  of  them, 
twelve  or  fifteen  for  what  I  know ;  and  it  seems 
that  every  penny  Lord  Still-Organ  had  the  power 
to  settle  on  them  was  charged  on  the  property  he 
has  lost,  all  the  rest  being  strictly  entailed  on  who- 
ever might  be  the  eldest  son  ;  and  what  do  you 
think  our  precious  friend  Rochford  does  ?  Almost 
immediately  after  leaving  Italy  that  time  that — I 
think  you  may  remember? — hem !  he  finds  out  the 
state  of  his  father's  aff'airs,  and  the  cause  of  his 
misery,  and  he  insists  upon  joining  him,  and  not 
only  cutting  off  the  entail,  but  selling  part  of  what 
remained  of  the  property  for  the  use  of  some  of  the 
younger  boys;  and  this  moment  they  are  about 
concluding  the  sale  of  another  small  estate  about 
twenty  miles  from  here.  For  I  have  been  learning 
all  I  could  about  the  neighbourhood;  and  although 
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one  might  think  that  in  a  place  like  this  a  Pro- 
testant clergyman  would  not  have  much  influence, 
Tracey,  from  whom  I  heard  all  these  particulars, 
tells  me  he  is  absolutely  adored  by  all  ranks  and 
denominations;  and  that  the  Catholic  priest  and 
he  are  the  greatest  friends  possible.  I  must  look 
sharp  about  that.  Tracey  says  he's  like  an  old 
nurse,  only  that  wasn't  his  expression,  amongst  the 
poor;  while  among  the  better  class,  of  which  it 
seems  there  really  are  some  at  a  short  distance 
from  hence,  the  ladies  adore  him  for  his  beauty, 
and  the  men  for  his  wisdom.  A  pretty  use  he 
makes  of  it !  If  he  has  it,  more's  the  pity;  that's 
all  I  say.  But  our  plan,  Frances,  I  think  is  to  try 
and  ascertain  how  far  he  will  accept  civility  from 
us,,  and  to  give  it  to  him  heartily;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  to  canvass  the  country  for  ourselves,  as 
we  can.  I  leave  Rosa  in  your  charge ;  on  the  pre- 
tence of  civility  and  charity  visits,  you  may  do  a 
great  deal  with  her.  I  shall  manage  the  old  fel- 
low, and  Tracey  we'll  manage  between  us.  Roch- 
ford  is  such  a  devilish  gentlemanly  fellow,  with  all 
his  puling,  that  I  feel  perfectly  assured  he  will 
not  tell  tales." 

"  But  he  may  feel  it  his  duty  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  your  election,  for  I  have  often  heard  him 
speak  on  the  subject  of  elections,  and  he  is  not  one 
of  those  who  cannot  believe  that  the  dishonest  man 
can  be  an  honest  member,  nor  that,  though  the 
B-2 
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private  interests  and  talents  of  such  might  render 
hira  useful  to  a  party,  that  party  is  justifiable 
in  supporting  him.  He  compares  it  to  receiving 
stolen  goods." 

**  No  more,  I  suppose,  than  he  can  believe  that 
the  forward  maid  can  be  a  gentle  wife  !  Nay, 
good  God  !  What's  the  matter,  Frances?  Can  you 
give,  and  not  take  a  joke?  Are  you  ill,  girl?" 

"  I  have  been  ;  and  do  not  let  us  madly  quarrel 
now^.  We'll  have  enough  to  do  to  manage  Susan, 
for  she  begins  to  think  Lisbrian  too  dilatory." 

"  We'll  have  more  to  do  than  you  think,"  her 
brother  answered  ;  and,  as  if  startled  into  commu- 
nicativeness, added,  "  1  believe,  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  the  truth,  for  I  know  that  you,  at  least,  are 
sterling,  and  will  watch  her  for  all  our  sakes.  Who 
do  you  think  was  the  college  friend  I  met  in  Dub- 
lin, with  whom  I  was  compelled  to  remain  there  to 
endeavour  to  manage  as  well  as  I  could,  by  plung- 
ing my  head  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  sea  of 
gold,  on  the  strength  of  laughing  at  all  my  credi- 
tors just  now  as  an  honourable  member  should  do? 
Guess?" 

"  How  could  I,  Charles  ?  I  do  not  know  any 
circumstance  to  guide  me." 

"  Phelariy  my  dear,  that's  all ! — ha,  ha,  ha  !  I 
hope  you  think  the  measure  of  our  intricacies  is 
completed  now  ?" 

''  That  really  is  dreadful  !"  exclaimed  his  sister, 
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looking  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  such  words 
could  possibly  express.  "  What  can  have  brought 
him  over  ?"  she  asked. 

''  He  says,  to  assist  any  one  who  will  accept  of 
his  assistance  at  the  election  ;  and  I  dare  say  it 
weighed  somewhat  with  him,  for  you  know  that's 
his  profession  ;  but,  in  my  secret  soul,  I  believe  he 
has  never  lost  sight  of  Susan,  and  has  followed 
her,  though  distantly,  from  place  to  place,  until 
he  should  find  her  in  some  accessible  spot." 

**  This  really  is  dreadful  !"  Miss  Wilton  re- 
peated ;  and  for  once,  her  untamed  spirit  bowed 
before  the  difficulties  that  beset  her  and  her  in- 
triguing family,  and  with  face  and  lips  livid,  and 
quivering,  she  said,  "  Charles,  it  is  useless  to 
struggle  longer.  Fate  is  evidently  against  us.  Let 
us  give  up,  and  retire  with  what  sort  of  dubious 
characters  we  may  yet  possess." 

"  Where  to  V 

'*  Yes;  it  is  a  question  more  easily  asked  than 
answered,  I  admit !"  and  she  clasped  her  hands, 
and  stood  the  image  of  despair.  Even  her  bro- 
ther seemed  to  pity  her  at  last ;  and  approach- 
ing her,  said,  *'  Nay,  Frances,  if  you  give  up,  all 
is  over.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  quite  so  des- 
perate as  you  seem  to  think.  I  have  bribed  the 
fellow  high  to  keep  aloof; — to  raise  the  money  for 
that  purpose  was  what  detained  me  in   Dublin; 
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for  although  Susan  has  no  foundation  whatever  for 
thinking  her  signature  not  vahd,  and  although  if 
she  had,  it  would  of  course  make  no  difference  with 
me,  still  it  would  not  be  pleasant  for  her  to  set  that 
fellow  on  me  just  now;  and  if  you  could  possibly 
persuade  that  foolish  child,  Rosa,  to  descend  from 
her  altitudes,  and  suffer  us  to  be  married,  I  am 
convinced  we  should  all  yet  swim  on  the  surface  of 
the  summer  sea  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  Now 
would  be  the  very  time,  when  my  absence  from 
England  and  the  fuss  of  this  election  would  be  a 
tolerable  excuse  for  not  raising  the  prophet's  veil. 
Do  you  think  there  is  a  chance  ?  It  must  come 
through  you  if  there  is,  for  she  shuns  all  private 
intercourse  with  me.  We  cannot  flatter  ourselves 
that  she  is  dying  in  love  with  me,  I  must  admit !" 
"  No;  but  her  sense  of  right  is  stronger  far 
with  her  than  any  selfish  feeling ;  and  though 
without  much  hope  of  success,  I  will  use  all  the 
influence  I  possess  to  persuade  her  to  relax.  I  do 
indeed  fully  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  the  only 
certain  good  that  seems  within  our  reach,  if  we  can 
but  secure  it;  but  with  as  much  reliance  as  you 
can  have  on  Mr.  Rochford's  honour,  I  confess  I 
have  still  deep,  fearful  apprehensions  of  some  in- 
voluntary betrayal  that  might,  in  convincing  her 
judgment,  allow  her  to  listen  to  her  feelings,  and 
separate  you  for  ever." 
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"And  how  is  it  possible  to  guard  against  this? 
for  I  know  you  never  pule  about  difficulties  with- 
out an  object  or  a  remedy." 

"  There  is  a  remedy,  I  think — to  communicate  to 
him  your  engagement  with  her.  It  would  be  a 
never-slumbering  guard  upon  his  lips — upon  his 
conduct,  and  would  probably  go  further  than  any- 
thing else  towards  securing,  at  least,  his  neutrality 
at  the  election.'" 

''  I  have  often  said,  Fanny,  that  you  are  my 
guardian  angel,  and  I  say  so  still ;  but  again  it  is 
to  you  I  must  have  recourse.  It  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  me  to  communicate  with  him 
in  this  way ;  but  you  could,  under  the  graceful 
veil  of  sisterly  anxiety  ;  and  then,  you  know,  you 
can  just  take  the  opportunity  to  slide  in  a  few  hints 
of  the  terms  we  hope  to  be  on,  that  we  are  all 
grown  good  since  he  knew  us,  and  that  he  ought 
to  lend  a  hand  to  lead  the  stray  sheep  back  into  the 
fold  !  I  hear  he's  grown  a  perfect  Methodist.  He 
always  had  a  twist  towards  it,  even  at  school  and 
college ;  and  nothing  redeemed  him  there  but  being 
the  best  cricketer,  swimmer,  and  rider  amongst  us." 

Miss  Wilton  considered,  deeply,  for  a  moment, 
and  then  undertook  this  task  also. 

*'  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  I  will  write  to  him  imme- 
diately. His  good  sense  has  already  pointed  out  to 
him  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  us  while  in  his 
parish  ;  and  it  may  save  a  world  of  embarrassment 
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to  prepare  him  for  the  terms  on  which  we  meet. 
You  know  he  dines  here  to-day  ?" 

"  The  devil  he  does !  I  did  not  know  it,  indeed. 
You  have  not,  then,  a  moment  to  lose.  Write  your 
letter,  and  caution  him  to  secrecy.  A  woman  may 
do  anything.  I  shall  take  care  he  receives  it  in- 
stantly, if  above  ground,  and  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  wish  he  were  not !  Nay,  Frances,  why  do  you 
give  me  such  a  fearful  look  ?  You  surely  can  have 
no  hopes  of  him  still  ?  And  you  know  yourself, 
that  love  without  hope — " 

*'  Be  so  good  as  to  keep  to  the  subject  of  our 
conversation,  or  it  ends  this  instant." 

"  End  this  instant  it  must,  at  all  events ;  so 
spare  your  indignation  until  it  can  avail ;  but 
remember  that  you  caution  Rocbford  to  secrecy  ; 
for  Lisbrian  told  me  that  Rosa  made  it  a  condition 
of  my  being  permitted  to  accompany  them  here, 
that  no  human  being  was  to  know  of  my  hopes, 
in  order  that  the  people's  votes  might  be  unbiassed  ! 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  simpleton  ?  Upon 
my  soul,  I  should  say  she  and  Rochford  were  cut 
out  for  each  other ;  and  if  I  could  but  afford  it, 
I'd  resign  her  to  him  with  my  blessing.  Hah  !  does 
that  make  you  wince  too  ?  Then,  by  heavens, 
Frances,  you  give  me  a  different  notion  of  woman's 
love  from  what  I  ever  had  before,  and  I  thouorht  I 
had  had  some  experience." 

*'  Know,  once  for  all,  then,"  she  replied,  in  cool 
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sarcasm,  ''that  woman's  love  is  like  the  chamelion, 
and  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  hue  of  the  object 
it  fixes  on." 

"  So  that  I  could  not  have  inspired  it  of  a  warm 
or  lasting  one  ? — hem  !  thank  you.  However,  I  will 
requite  good  for  evil,  and  tell  you  to  allay  your 
tender  apprehensions  ;  for  though  this  estate  may 
be  dipped,  and  dipped  I'm  sure  it  is,  nearly  as 
deep  as  my  own,  if  the  bank  is  stanch,  not  only 
a  fool,  but  an  ugly  one,  would  not  frighten  me 
from  *  the  fixed  purpose  of  my  soul,'  and  this  girl  is 
loveliness  itself;  there's  no  denying  that;  and  all 
my  apprehension  is  of  her  finding  it  out  herself 
through  some  meddling  idiot  before  the  knot  is 
tied.  I  hear  the  other  candidate,  Mr.  Beresford, 
is  a  devilish  handsome  young  fellow,  with  an  estate 
of  ten  thousand  a  year,  perfectly  unincumbered, 
thanks  to  a  long  minority  which  has  just  ended  ; 
and  if  they  become  acquainted,  as  of  course  they 
will,  in  time,  for  he  is  nephew  to  Lady  Shannon- 
view,  the  Dowager  Countess,  from  whom  she  had 
that  overture  to  acquaintanceship  this  morning, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  answer  for  the  consequences 
with  my  head,  however  my  heart  may  suffer." 

"  But  if  he  is  nephew  to  Lady  Shannonview,  he 
is,  I  conclude,  a  Whig ;  for  Tracey  says  she  is 
bonne  Catholique ;  and  that,  you  know,  alone 
would  be  an  eternal  barrier  between  him  and 
Rosa." 

B  3 
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"  Yes ;  but  he  was  educated  in  England,  and 
his  principles  seem  not  clearly  defined  yet ;  so  with 
your  leave,  I  should  like  to  run  no  unnecessary 
risks.  I  must  be  off  now  to  my  constituents.  I 
thought  you  and  Lady  Rosa  were  to  have  begun 
the  canvass  to-day  ?" 

"  So  we  had  intended  ;  but  I  thought  it  still 
more  essential  to  arrange  something  with  you  about 
Rochford." 

*'  You  were  right ;  but  don't  lose  another  day, 
and  be  sure  you  take  Tracey's  advice  in  everything, 
for  this  is  such  an  extraordinary  neighbourhood,  so 
completely  siti  generis,  as  you  will  find  by  an  hour's 
conversation  with  him,  that  beings  used  to  common 
life  could  not  get  on  an  inch  without  a  pilot.  In 
a  nominally  foreign  land,  one  would  have  a  better 
chance,  for  there  we  should  be  prepared  for  diffi- 
culties and  differences.  Pray  remember  that  every 
man  who  for  love  or  money  will  swear  himself 
worth  ten  pounds  a  year  is  a  pearl  without  price 
to  us.  Go,  now,  and  write  your  letter,  and  I  will 
tap  at  your  door  for  it  in  half  an  hour." 

Miss  Wilton's  letter  was  ready  when  her  brother 
called  for  it ;  and  having  delivered  it  to  him,  and 
remained  a  few  minutes  to  compose  her  spirits,  she 
repaired  to  Lady  Rosa's  apartment  to  enter  upon 
her  second  task. 

Lady  Rosa,  who,  like  all  young  persons,  health- 
ful alike  in  mind  and  body,  thought  no  refresh- 
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ment  so  delightful  as  that  of  balmy  country  air, 
was  just  returned  from  a  Avalk,  with  spirits  and 
hopes  recovered  from  the  vague  but  severe  depres- 
sion they  had  experienced,  and  could  not  hear 
without  regret  Miss  Wilton's  petition  that  she 
would  again  allow  her  to  have  a  few  minutes  serious 
conversation  with  her. 

"  Dear  Fanny,"  she  said,  pleadingly,  '« have  we 
not  had  enough  for  one  day  ?  Would  it  not  do 
to-morrow?"  But  Miss  Wilton  said  it  would  not, 
and,  with  a  sigh,  Lady  Rosa  sat  down  to  listen. 

Miss  Wilton  then  pleaded  her  brother's  cause 
with  a  force,  an  eloquence,  a  casuistry,  that  even 
he  must  have  admired,  and  that  almost  made  her 
wonder  at  herself;  but  as  well  might  she  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  senseless  mirror  which  reflected  Lady 
Rosa's  beautiful  likeness. 

*'  I  have  engaged  myself  to  your  brother,"  she 
said,  ^' and  nothing  that  lean  foresee  shall  ever 
induce  me  to  withdraw  from  that  eng-agrement ; 
but  my  conditions  must  be  fulfilled,  and  to  have 
them  encroached  on,  would  be  to  me  unfore- 
seen offence  from  Sir  Charles  Wilton."  And  as 
she  cast  down  her  eyes  in  uttering  the  words.  Miss 
Wilton  was  at  liberty  to  gaze  upon  her  with  the 
astonishment  with  which  she  was  filled,  at  a  de- 
cision of  character  so  little  to  be  expected  in  a 
being  so  essentially  young  and  gentle  ;  and  if  it 
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convinced  her  more  than  ever  how  little  Lady 
Kosa's  heart  was  a  party  in  the  engagement,  it 
shewed  her  also  how  unwavering  were  her  princi- 
ples. And  if  Lady  Rosa  herself  made  the  same 
discovery,  it  was  with  anything  but  a  feeling  of 
self-gratulation. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


DixNNER  was  announced  at  Lisbrian  Castle,  and 
Mr.  Rochford  had  not  appeared.  "  Its  quare," 
Tracey  said  to  Miss  Wilton ;  "  for  he's  like  clock- 
work, if  the  appointment  was  only  with  a  beggar." 
At  that  moment  a  note  was  handed  to  Hubert, 
which  having-  read,  he  announced  aloud  that 
Mr.  Rochford  was  not  coming ;  adding,  to  his 
sister,  I  think  you  must  have  given  him  a  private 
stab  with  your  knife  or  fork,  Rosa,  while  I  ate  my 
luncheon,  for  he  has  never  been  like  himself  since, 
and  now  deprecates  your  displeasure  in  terms  that 
evince  quite  as  much  fear  as  civility." 

Lady  Rosa,  merely  to  divert  attention  from 
the  colour  which  rushed  to  Miss  Wilton's  face, 
asked  on  what  plea  he  hoped  for  pardon,  ''One 
that  from  any  one  else  might  seem  a  pretence, 
because  in  everybody's  power  to  make,"    Hubert 
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answered ;  "  but  which  from  him  means  the 
simple  fact,  and  no  more.  He  says,  he  was  just 
setting  out  when  he  received  a  letter,  which,  re- 
quiring immediate  consideration,  obliged  him  to 
remain  at  home  to  bestow  it.  Had  we  not  better 
go  to  dinner  ?"  But  dinner  that  day  was  the 
most  silent  and  unsociable  meal  that  had  taken 
place  since  the  party  arrived  at  Lisbrian  Castle. 
Not  only  Miss  Wilton,  who  generally  talked  in- 
cessantly to  all,  but  Sir  Charles,  who  tried  as  in- 
cessantly to  whisper  to  Lady  Rosa,  was  silent  and 
abstracted  ;  and  it  was  more  in  the  hope  of  engag- 
ing their  attention  than  from  any  deep  interest  in 
the  subject  himself  that  Lord  Lisbrian  made  some 
inquiries  about  the  state  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
the  number  of  votes.  Amongst  others,  Tracey  named 
the  parish  school -master,  who,  he  said,  had  two, 
adding,  with  a  smirk  and  a  smile,  that  Miss  Wilton 
was  pretty  sure  of  them  '*  for  the  asking."  Miss 
Wilton,  in  some  surprise,  asked  why;  and  Tracey 
informed  her  that  it  was  Mr.  Bartley,  the  champion 
whom  she  had  selected  to  do  his  devoir  in  her  be- 
half against  the  people  on  the  evening  of  their 
arrival,  and  that  "  his  brain  had  never  gone  into 
its  place  since,  for  pride." 

**  Oh,  by  all  means  pay  him  a  visit  to-morrow, 
Frances,"  said  her  brother ;  "from  your  description 
it  will  be  good  fun ;  besides  that,  two  votes  may 
carry  the  day." 
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"And  will^  Sir,"  said  Tracey.  '•  I  heard  to-day 
there  never  was  an  election  will  run  so  close.  The 
Beresford  family  are  so  much  liked  entirely,  that 
they  are  carrying  all  before  them  ;  and  the  breath 
of  Mr.  Rochford's  mouth  will  do  the  business." 

"Then  we  niay  count  ourselves  secure,"  Lord 
Lisbrian  said,  '*  for  Lord  Still- Organ  is  an  old 
friend  of  my  family,  and  always  voted  with  them 
in  support  of  the  true  Protestant  cause  ;  not  one  of 
them  ever  could  endure  the  very  word  emancipa- 
tion." Tracey,  who  knew  politics  neither  as  a  creed 
nor  a  party,  but  simply  as  a  feudal  feeling,  was 
always  silent  when  Lord  Lisbrian  expressed  himself 
thus;  and  although  it  produced  no  resentment  in 
his  kind  and  devoted  breast,  it  served  considerably 
to  perplex  his  intellect,  and  to  prevent  that  mutual 
confidence  and  insight  into  each  other's  characters 
which  would  have  been  desirable  between  the  land- 
lord and  agent.  Lord  Lisbrian  never  intending  to 
hurt  the  poor  little  man's  feelings,  but  unaccustomed 
to  restrain  his  own,  was  always  sorry  when  he  found 
he  had  done  so;  and  angry  with  Tracey  for  not 
being  angry  instead  of  sorry,  declaring  it  to  proceed 
either  from  cowardice  or  dishonesty ;  while  Tracey, 
on  the  other  hand,  merely  thought  him  "  very 
quare."  On  this  occasion,  however,  thinking  his 
silence  might  be  injurious,  he  informed  Lord  Lis- 
brian that  he  on  whose  support  he  so  confidently 
counted,  had  wholly  withdrawn  himself  from  poli- 
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tics,  or  public  business  of  any  sort,  and  that  his  son 
was  the  person  who  watched  over  the  tenantry. 

'•  Why,  he  has  been  but  a  short  time  here," 
Lord  Lisbrian  said. 

"But  a  short  time  come  for  good,  my  Lord," 
he  rephed.  *'  But  he  was  born  and  bred  among  the 
people,  and  knows  every  turn  of  them  as  well  as — 
as — the  most  humble  among  us  ;  and  always  came 
in  his  vacations  and  leisure  times,  and  brought 
over  English  ways,  and  coaxed  the  people  into 
them,  and  has  them  now  that  they  would  die  for 
him,  every  man,  woman,  and  child." 

"  Here,  do  you  mean  ?  Or  on  his  own  property  V 

''  Oh,  there  especially,  my  Lord,  of  course  ;  but 
faith,  he's  playin'  the  same  thricks  here." 

For  one  moment  a  feeling  of  jealousy  crossed 
Lord  Lisbrian's  breast ;  but  much  too  good-natured 
and  careless  to  indulge  it,  he  presently  said,  '*  I 
met  Mr.  Rochford  riding  with  my  son  to-day,  and 
I  thought  him  one  of  the  nicest  persons  altogether 
I  have  ever  seen." 

"  Isn't  that  it,  my  Lord  ?  Faith,  he'd  charm  the 
birds  off  the  trees !" 

"  I  don't  think  you  seem  to  like  him  much  your- 
self, however,  Mr.  Tracey,  from  the  expressions 
you  use?" 

"  Is  it  me,  my  Lord?"  he  asked,  colouring  with 
surprise.  *'  Oh,  God  bless  you,  my  Lord,  and 
never  heed  my  expressions  !     I  dar  say  I  mostly 
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say  just  what  I  wanted  not  to  say  ;  and,  indeed, 
indeed,  I  did  now,  if  I  said  I  didn't  like  and  love 
Mr.  Rochford." 

"  And  how  is  it  that  a  Protestant  clergyman  is 
so  much  beloved  amongst  a  set  of  Papists  ?" 

"  He  !  hem  !  Why,  then,  my  Lord,  I  b'lieve 
it*s  just  because — whethen,  indeed,  I  don't  know, 
my  Lord  ;  unless  it  be  that  he  dines  with  the 
priest!"  Every  one  looked  surprised  at  this  an- 
nouncement, and  Lord  Lisbrian  asked  what  could 
tempt  him  to  do  so? 

"  Whethen,  raally  I  don't  know,  my  Lord." 
'•  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Rochford's   political 
principles  are  ?" 

'*  No,  my  Lord,  indeed  I  do  not." 
"  That  looks  bad.     Do  you,  Hubert  ?" 
"  I  really  do  notthinkhehas  any,  father,  except 
those  which  regulate  his  conduct  in  other  matters." 
*'  Pooh  !  that's  stuff  and  nonsense." 
**  What  sort   of    man   is   the  priest,  Tracey?" 
inquired  Sir  Charles  Wilton. 

"  Then,  indeed,  he's  a  dacent,  nice  man.  Sir ;  a 
gra'dle  more  so  than  the  last.  The  last  was  never 
noticed  by  the  Protestant  clergyman.  But,  in- 
deed— hem  !" 

**  Speak  out,  Tracey;  what  did  you  mean  by 
that  hem  ?"  asked  Lord  Lisbrian. 

'*  Well,    indeed,   Sir  Charles,  he  was  no  great 
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things,  atber, — that  Protestant  clergyman,!  mane; 
but  this  present  young  man,  Father  McCarthy,  is 
not  long  in  the  parish,  and  Misther  Rochford  and 
he  are  very  great — upon  my  word,  it's  a  quare 
sight  to  see  them  ridin'  up  the  sthreets  together/' 

*'  A  very  improper  sight,  I  should  say  !"  said 
Lord  Lisbrian.  Tracey  looked  mystified,  and  re- 
mained silent. 

"  But  all  this  looks  ill,  Wilton  I"  Lord  Lisbrian 
resumed. 

"  Or  well,"  observed  Lady  Rosa,  who,  though 
she  seldom  joined  in  such  conversations  in  presence 
of  Tracey,  for  fear  of  being  inadvertibly  betrayed 
into  saying  anything  offensive  to  feelings  at  once 
so  honest  and  so  humble  as  to  refuse  to  believe 
they  could  be  wounded  even  while  suffering  from 
the  smart,  could  not  now  resist  saying,  "  It  seems 
to  me  paying  rather  too  high  a  compliment  to  Mr. 
McCarthy  to  think  that  he  is  to  have  more  influence 
over  Mr.  Rochford  than  Mr.  Rochford  over  him." 

"  And  he  hasn't,  my  Lady  ;  sure,  he  hasn't  !" 
Tracey  briskly  answered.  *'  Sure,  instead  of  that, 
the  priest  told  us  himself  that  Mr.  Rochford 
pointed  out  to  him  a  great  fault  that  he  passed  over 
among  his  flock — cursin',  and  swarin',  and  takin' 
God's  name  in  vain  every  minute,  and  bid  us 
dhrop  it.  And,  indeed,  it  wasn't  before  it  was 
wantin';  for  there  was  great  cursin'  and  swarin', 
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surely,  before  that ;  and  now  they  have  hardly  left 
us  our  'faith'  itself;  nor  one  of  us  slips  it  out  with- 
out thinkin'  of  Mr.  Rochford  V 

"  And  can  you  inform  us,"  asked  Lord  Lisbrian, 
contemptuously,  '*  amongst  the  other  marvels  you 
are  relating,  what  has  bribed  the  priest  to  take  a 
hint  from  a  Protestant  clergyman  V 

'*  I  can,  my  Lord,"  he  answered,  with  the  most 
perfect  simplicity.  *'  Misther  Rochford  said  there 
were  many  things  in  which  he  might  be  improved 
by  the  priest." 

"  The  hypocrite  ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Lisbrian, 
hastily.  "  But  he  must  have  some  motive  in  all 
this.  If  it's  the  right  one,  it's  all  very  well."  But 
as  Lady  Rosa  did  not  exactly  respond  to  this  sen- 
timent, her  opinion  of  Mr.  Rochford  sunk  so  much 
the  lower,  and  she  began  to  tremble  for  her  friend's 
happiness.  Hubert  inquired  whether  Mr.  Rochford 
ever  mentioned  any  of  the  points  on  which  he 
looked  for  improvement  to  the  priest. 

"I  am  not  just  sure  of  that,"  he  answered  ;  "  but 
I  know  he  asked  him  to  take  him  about  with  him  to 
the  cabins  where  there  is  sickness  and  poverty ; 
and  it  would  surprise  you  to  see  him,  for  all  so 
fine  and  elegant  as  he  is,  stooping  over  the  poor 
crachurs,  and  feeling  their  pulses,  and  sendin'  them 
everything  that  money  can  get  for  them." 

**  And  is  the  priest  not  afraid  of  his  making 
converts  ?" 
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"  He  is,  Sir ;  he  is  ;  there's  no  denyin'  that. 
There  was  like  to  have  been  a  blow  up  between 
them  the  other  day.  The  priest  found  two  young 
men  beginning  to  ask  quare  questions,  and  to  be 
unasy  in  their  minds — Christ  Jasus  keep  us  !  I 
hope  it's  no  harm  to  say  that  much  ;  for,  indeed,  I 
meant  it.  But,  as  I  was  sayin',  the  priest  found  it 
out,  and  not  bein'  able  to  set  them  right  again — 

Lord hem  ! — but  he  went  sthraight  to  Misther 

Rochford ;  and  findin'  him  always  so  very  civil 
and  complyin',  he  thought,  to  be  sure,  he  had 
nothin'  to  do  but  to  ask  him  to  discourage  the  poor 
crachurs  from  their  frake,  and  send  them  off  with 

a  flea Oh,  Lord  !  I  humbly  beg  pardon,"  he 

said,  clasping  his  hands  in  sudden  and  agonized 
energy,  and  looking  deprecatingly  round,  with  a 
face  crimsoned  with  shame.  When  requested  to 
proceed,  he  said,  "  Well,  instead  of  doin'  that,  he 
refuses,  and  tells  him  fairly  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
will  do  everything  in  his  power  to  bring  them  en- 
tirely over."  And  Tracey,  though  he  restrained 
any  further  exclamations,  furtively  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  under  the  table,  and  proceeded — "  And 
then  the  priest  got  frightened,  and  begged  and 
prayed  of  him,  and  said  he  would  lose  his  parish, 
and  what  not ;  but  they  say  he  might  just  as  well 
be  talkin'  to  this  table,  for  he  just  repeated  the 
same  words,  though  very  civilly,  and  even  sthrivin' 
to  comfort  him  all  the  time.    We  hard  it  all  from  a 
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man  that  was  listening  inside  a  ditch,  where  he  was 
taking  a  blast  of  his  pipe  when  the  priest  stopped 
Mr.  Rochford  on  the  road.  Well,  faith,  at  last  the 
priest  began  to  get  angry,  and  to  say  ugly  things  to 
him  about  bribes;  and  then  Mr.  Rochford  laid  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder — they  were  both  walking — 
and  said,  smilin',  *  Do  not  oblige  me  to  defend  my- 
self from  that,  for  I  can.'  But  the  priest  was 
angry  and  shook  off  his  hand,  and  said  he  did  defy 
him.  '  Then  ask  Martin  Doran  and  the  Widow 
Simmons,  when  next  they  kneel  to  you  in  con- 
fession,' says  he,  '  whether  I  offer  bribes,  or  whe- 
ther I  do  not  even  refuse  to  listen  to  those  who 
come  with  a  Bible  ia  one  hand  and  a  petition  in 
the  other.'  The  priest  looked  raally  shocked  and 
frightened  then  ;  and  in  a  minute,  seeing  his  fault, 
humbly  asked  Mr.  Rochford's  pardon  ;  and  they 
parted,  seemingly  greater  friends  than  ever." 

"  Seemingly ;  but  it  is  impossible  they  can  be 
so?"  asked  Sir  Charles,  with  some  anxiety;  while 
Lady  Rosa  felt  her  opinion  of  Mr.  Rochford  vi- 
bratino^  ao;ain. 

"  Raally,  I  can't  say  for  that,  Sir  Charles  ; 
but  they  go  about  together  as  before;  and  Mr. 
McCarthy  was  a  little  comforted  by  two  or  three 
raal  converts  he  made  to  his  own  share.'' 

"  Mr.  Rochford  is  a  sort  of  methodist,  is  he 
not  ?"  asked  Lord  Lisbrian. 

"  Amethodist?  that's  a  swaddler,  isn't  it,  my  Lord  ? 
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Whetben,  Vm  not  sure  that  he  is,  all  out.  He  doesn't, 
as  I  told  you,  like  to  hear  us  name  God  or  holy 
things  at  all,  and  that's  like  it ;  and  he  is  very  strict 
about  the  people  not  drinking  at  fairs,  or  fighting, 
if  he  could  help  it.  But  who  could  blame  him  for 
that?  But  tlien  he  doesn't  give  in  to  all  their  quirks; 
for  he  gives  his  own  people  dinners,  and  dances  now 
and  again ;  and  when  some  one  attacked  him  for  it, 
he  asked  if  the  poor  were  never  to  have  any  recrea- 
tion, or  whether  the  desires  planted  in  us  by  God 
were  to  be  utterly  suppressed,  or  only  moderated. 
Them  that  attacked  him  said,  *  Let  them  read.'  He 
said,  'They  cannot.'  '  Then  teach  them,'  says  they. 
*  I  will,'  says  he ;  '  but  in  the  meantime  ?'  And,  in- 
deed, I  believe  his  talkin'  that  way,  and  actin'  on  it, 
goes  further  than  anything  else  to  make  all  kinds 
listen  to  him.  Another  thing  they  attacked  him 
about — but  that  was  ladies — was  for  bein'  so  hand- 
some, and  his  hair  curlin'  so  beautiful.  He  said,  his 
hair  curled  naturally,  and  that  if  he  cut  it  off  he 
should  be  ensuring  the  singularity  he  sought  to 
avoid.  They  then  attacked  him  about  his  clothes 
bein'  fashionably  made,  and  for  a  ring  he  wears  on 
his  little  finger,  and  that  hair-chain  he  wears  about 
his  neck.  But  they  say  he  got  raally  angry  then, 
to  hear  professing  Christians,  as  he  said,  attaching 
importance  to  such  trifles;  and  that  when  they  could 
shew  him  the  propriety  of  encouraging  bad,  instead 
of  good  workmen,  he  would  wear  his  clothes  ill- 
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made  ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  them  for 
ever  to  hear  that  the  ring  was  put  on  his  finger  by  a 
beloved  sister  on  her  death-bed  ;  and  that  the  chain 
that  secured  his  watch  was  plaited  for  him  by  an- 
other sister,  from  the  tail  of  a  favourite  pony.  I'hey 
say,  indeed,  that  attacking  him  about  the  chain 
was  all  jealousy  in  a  mighty  rich  widow  that  came 
on  a  visit  to  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  that  she  was 
so  delighted  when  she  heard  it  was  a  pony's  tail 
that  she  forgave  him  the  rest,  and  would  have  run 
her  chance  with  him  in  this  world  at  any  rate. 
But  he  wouldn't  have  her.  She  was  not  to  say 
young,  and  very  ugly  ;  not  that  I'm  makin'  so  little 
of  him  as  to  think  he'd  mind  that  ;  but  still  he 
wouldn't  have  her,  for  some  rason  or  other." 

"  But  this  Bartley,  this  school-master,  by  whom 
is  he  likely  to  be  influenced — the  priest  or  the 
minister  ?  Is  not  that  the  distinction  you  make 
between  them  ?"  inquired  Sir  Charles. 

'*  In  what,  Sir  ?" 

"The  election,  of  course.  What  else  do  I  care 
for?" 

"  By  my  wishes,  of  course,"  interrupted  Lord 
Lisbrian.     "  He  is  a  tenant  of  mine,  is  he  not?" 

"  He  is,  my  Lord,"  Tracey  admitted. 

"  Well,  that's  enough,  I  flatter  myself." 

'*  I  don't  know,  my  Lord.  That  Bartley 's  a 
quare  fellow ;  he  has  the  northern  dhrop  in  him, 
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and  doesn't  think  altogether  so  much  of  landlords 
as  we  do  here.  And  if  you  count  on  Misther 
Rochford,  he's  no  friend  of  his,  on  account  of  him 
wantin'  the  priest  to  join  him  to  get  a  new  school- 
house,  and  a  new  schoolmasther,  which,  of  course, 
is  a  great  offince  to  poor  Bartley ;  so  that  I  think 
it  would  do  no  harm  for  Miss  Wilton  to  spake  to 
him  about  it.'' 

'*  Where  is  his  school  ?"  inquired  Hubert.  "  It 
is,  of  course,  a  place  the  ladies  can  go  to  with 
propriety  ?  and  they  have  nothing  to  fear  of  any 
impertinence  from  him?" 

'*  Oh  Lord,  Sir!  is  it  in  airnest,  the  crachur? 
Oh,  he's  not  that  mad  with  pride,  any  way ;  though 
he  has  sthrutted  about  the  roads  every  day  since 
they  came,  in  his  Sunday  shute,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
them  again,  or,  I  believe  I  should  say,  of  them 
seein'  him;  but  only  that  they  might  make  him  a 
magistrate,  or  a  captain !  Oh,  Lord !  that's  all,  Sir!" 
And  Tracey  said  it  so  gravely  that  everybody  else 
laughed.  ''  For  the  school  itself,  indeed,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  can't  say  much;  nor  would  I  be  too 
sure  you'd  meet  him  in  it,  unless  he  has  given  up 
his  capers  in  despair.  But  it's  a  pleasant  walk 
across  the  fields,  and  ye  might  try."  And  this  pro- 
posal was  carried  without  a  dissentient  voice,  and 
the  following  day  fixed  on  for  the  expedition. 

"  The  parents  of  one  of  my  clerks  live  in  this 
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neighbourhood,  and  are  tenants  of  mine  also,  I 
think,  Tracey?"  said  Lord  Lisbrian.  ''They  have 
some  votes,  I  suppose?" 

''That's  Misther  Kelly?  Oh!  he  has,  my 
Lord." 

''  She,  I  understand,  is  not  quite  right.  You 
understand  me?" 

"  Oh  !  she's  not  the  same  as  him,  my  Lord, 
hem  !  But  she's  said  by  him  in  everything  but 
the  one,  and  never  meddles  with  his  business,  so 
everything  goes  on  the  same  as  if  they  took  the  one 
road  in  all  things." 

''  Is  she,  then,  able  to  go  through  the  common 
business  of  life  ?"  asked  Lady  Rosa. 

"My  Lady?" 

''  Did  you  say  Mrs.  Kelly's  insanity  was  only 
on  one  subject?" 

''Her  what,  my  Lady?" 

'*  Her  insanity." 

"  Why, — isn't, — doesn't.  I  thought  indeed  that 
insanity  meant  madness  ?"  and  he  blushed  for  his 
ignorance. 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  does,"  everybody  answered  ;  and, 
as  Lady  Rosa  waited,  he  said, 

"  Faith,  I  don't  understhand  you,  then,  my 
Lady." 

"  I  asked  you  if  this  poor  lady  was  only  mad  on 
one  particular  subject,  as  I  thought  you  implied." 

Tracey  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment  longer,  and 

VOL.  II.  c 
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then  colouring  again  and  looking  down,  he  said, 
«*  Oh  !  I  brieve  1  undherstand  you  now,  my  Lady ; 
you  mane  her  religion,  I  suppose?" 

"  No ;  indeed  I  do  not,"  Lady  Rosa  said,  very 
eagerly.  "  But  I  saw  this  unfortunate  lady  in 
London,  and  she  was  then — at  least,  we  all  thought 
her — seriously  deranged." 

*'  Certainly  she  was,"  said  Miss  Wilton,  having 
her  own  reasons  for  wishing  to  prevent  any  renewal 
of  intercourse  between  Lady  Rosa  and  her ;  and 
Lord  Lisbrian  declared  that  he  also  understood  so. 
Tracey  turned  his  head  quipkly  from  one  to  the 
other  as  each  spoke,  with  the  most  unfeigned,  and, 
indeed,  startled  amazement. 

*'  Whethen,  is  it  Mrs.  Kelly  ?  John  Kelly's 
mother  ?"  he  exclaimed  at  last.  *«No;  but  Ireland, 
or  I'd  be  bold  to  say  England  itself,  couldn't  shew 
a  finer  or  more  sensible  head  to  a  family  !  Ah  !  is 
it  Mrs.  Kelly?"  he  repeated,  again  turning  to  each 
in  turn,  "Why,  she's  the  talk  of  the  country 
round  !" 

''So  we  should  suppose,"  Miss  Wilton  said, 
pertly. 

'•  No,  Ma'am ;  but  for  sense  and  cleverness,  and 
goodness  in  every  way ;  and  has  as  fine  a  family 
of  sons  and — and—"  but  there  he  stopped  short, 
colpuring  to  the  very  roots  of  his  stiff  brown  hair, 
with  a  consciousness  so  sudden  and  conspicuous 
that  there  was  not  amongst  the  party  one  so  obtuse 
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as  to  be  able  to  restrain  a  smile  at  the  betrayal  in- 
volved ;  while  Lord  Lisbrian  laughed,  and  clapped 
his  hands  so  loud  that  Lady  Rosa,  in  pity  to  the 
unfortunate  being  who  was  now  writhing  and 
gasping  in  the  extremity  of  agony,  rose  to  leave 
the  room. 

Her  father,   however,  called  her  back.     *'  No, 

no,  Rosa,"  he  exclaimed ;   "  pray  don't  leave  us 

yet !    We'll  see  this  out.    Tracey,  sit  still,  I  insist, 

and  tell  us  about  Mrs.  Kelly's  daughters  as  well  as 

sons.     Come,  man,  don't  choke  !     Here,  Hubert, 

fill  him  out  a  glass  of  wine;  you  know  that  always 

inspires  him  !"     But  Tracey's  confusion  increased 

so  painfully  at  this  hint  that  Lady  Rosa,  unable 

any  longer  to  endure  it,  said,  *'  Papa,  if  you  will 

release  us  now,  and  give  me  y^our  word  of  honour 

to  let  this  subject  rest  for  the  present,  I  will,  on  my 

part,  promise  to  go  myself  to-morrow,  and  find  out 

where  the  mistake  about  this  lady  lies  ;  for  that 

there  is  a  mistake  I  now  feel  perfectly  convinced, 

and  will  canvass  her  with  all  my  eloquence  !"   And 

as,  taking  advantage  of  Tracey 's  head  being  buried 

in  his  breast,  she  held  up  her  hands  pleadingly  and 

deprecatingly  as  she  spoke,  both  Sir  Charles  and 

Hubert  cried  out,  ^'Agreed !  agreed !  It  is  a  bargain," 

and  Lord  Lisbrian  was  obliged  to  submit;  and  the 

ladies  withdrawing,  poor  Tracey's   life   was   thus 

rescued  for  the  present. 


c  2 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Many  persons  in  this  world  talk  of  presenti- 
ments, and  even  regulate  their  conduct  by  anticipa- 
tions of  good  and  ill.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
argue  that  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  expect  is 
sure  to  happen;  but,  as  this  is,  in  its  nature,  a 
conviction  that  never  can  be  acted  on,  it  generally 
leads  to  unfortunate  results.  Mr.  Bartley  was  an 
instance  of  the  latter.  Tracey  had  not  exaggerated 
his  elation  and  expectation  from  the  honours  that 
had  fallen  upon  him  the  evening  of  the  arrival 
of  the  party  at  Lisbrian  Castle;  but  a  heavy 
shower,  which,  in  seriously  injuring  his  "  Sunday 
shute"  as  he  watched  about  the  grounds  for  their 
appearance  the  day  on  which  the  visit  to  his  school 
had  been  decided  on,  had  also  damped  his  '*  hopes 
deferred,"  and  he  went  home,  determined,  not  only 
to  return  to  his  avocations  in  the  school,  but  to  in- 
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demnify  himself  for  the  wasteful  speculations  in 
which  he  had  indulged,  by  adopting  habiliments 
even  more  deplorably  shabby  than  those  he  usually 
exhibited  to  his  ragged  pupils,  and  by  a  more  than 
commonly  strict  economy  of  soap  and  water. 

Little  conscious  of  his  impending  fate,  though 
sad  and  dispirited  from  his  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, he  was,  on  the  following  morning,  standing 
in  all  the  horrors  of  this  reaction,  in  the  centre  of  a 
hovel  denominated  the  school,  but  pre-eminent  for 
ruin  and  desolation  amidst  a  cluster  of  cabins,  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  *' nibbing"  a  pen  on  a 
nail,  over  which  we  drop  a  veil,  when  his  ears  were 
astounded,  his  eyes  blighted,  and  his  senses  bewil- 
dered by  a  woman,  the  mother  of  one  of  his 
pupils,  rushing  breathless  into  the  midst  of  them, 
with  an  old  tattered  cloak  flung  over  her  in  haste, 
and  crying  out,  "  T'you,  t'you,*  Misther  Bartley ! 
here's  the  whole  cashel  party  on  my  back,  comin' 
to  see  the  school  in  a  coach  and  six,  for  what  I 
know!"  and,  rushing  towards  her  son  and  heir,  she 
began  tearing  down  his  unruly  hair  with  her  nails, 
pulling  up  the  evidence  of  a  shirt  here,  stuffing  it 
out  of  sight  there,  scrubbing  his  face  and  neck 
with  the  tail  of  her  coarse  flannel  gown,t  and 

*  A  constant  exclamation  of  caution.  I  believe,  meaning 
"  the  danger  is  at  you.'" 

f  The  invariable  every-day  dress  of  the  peasant  women  in 
certain  parts  of  Ireland. 
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altogether  using  the  child  so  roughly,  that  between 
fright  and  pain,  he  set  up  a  roar.  Quitting  him,  she 
flew  to  her  sister's  son,  and  performed  the  same 
good  offices  on  him,  with  like  effect ;  and  so  on  to 
others,  according  to  their  different  claims  upon 
her,  either  as  relations  or  friends,  until  the  entire 
school  presented  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a 
flock  of  sheep  undergoing  the  process  of  shearing, 
when  it  is  hard  to  say  which  look  the  most  miserable, 
those  already  shorn,  or  those  awaiting  their  doom. 

Mr.  Bartley,  in  the  meantime,  on  first  receiving 
her  frightful  intimation,  stood  transfixed  with 
horror  to  the  spot,  and  became  as  pale  as  death. 
Then  suddenly  seizing  the  woman  by  the  arm,  in 
a  low,  hollow,  but  rapid  tone,  he  asked,  "  Can  I 
make  off  by  the  door  ?" 

Without  desisting  from  her  task,  she  hastily 
answered,  *'  A'  you  can't,  nor  the  divil  a  step  ! 
Don't  I  tell  you  they're  on  my  thraheens  !" 

"  Off  with  your  cloak,  then,  Molly  O,"  he  ex- 
claimed, doubtless  encouraged  by  the  interest  she 
evinced  for  the  honour  of  the  school.  "  It's  all 
that's  left  for  it !  Off  with  it,  and  I'll  throw  it  about 
me,  and  say  I've  got  a  cowld !"  and  he  proceeded 
to  suit  the  action  to  the  word. 

She  manfully  resisted,  however ;  exclaiming,  "A' 
you  wont,  then,  dhrag  my  cloak  o'  me,  for  what  ? 
What  id  I  do  to  have  my  own  rags  slappin'  in  their 
faces  as  I  passed  them  out?" 
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"  Musha  honamondouil !  you  crule  baste !"  he 
exclaimed,  gasping  between  rage  and  terror.  "What 
matther  about  you  and  you're  rags,  that  isn't  the 
parish  schoolmasther  ?  Give  it  here  asthore,  and 
hide  behind  the  biys  !" 

But  ere  he  had  time  to  experience  the  effects  of 
his  bitter-sweet  exhortation,  a  mischievous  urchin, 
delighted  to  see  the  plight  to  which  his  pedagogue 
was  reduced,  and  anxious  to  make  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  chance,  ran  to  the  door;  then  starting 
back,  exclaimed,  "  Here  they  are  !"  in  a  tone  which 
sent  the  unfortunate  man  capering  like  a  wild-cat 
through  the  room,  in  search  of  some  aperture  or 
nook  by  which  he  might  escape  detection.  The  only 
one  that  presented  itself  was  a  large  and  roomy 
chimney  ;  and  casting  his  eyes  first  on  it,  and  then 
on  a  tall,  pale,  mild-looking  youth, — whose  delicate 
health  having  permitted  him  to  continue  his  studies^ 
longer  than  usual,  was  beginning  to  aspire,  himself, 
and  to  be  respected  by  others,  as  an  embryo  priest, — 
he  only  delayed  to  charge  the  children  to  say  they 
were  dismissed  for  the  day,  and  then,  covering  his 
retreat  with  as  much  dignity  as  the  circumstances 
admitted  of,  "Here,  Joe  Murphy  !"  he  said,  "you're 
the  tallest  and  most  respectable  boy  in  the  school, 
lend  me  your  hand,  avick,  and  I'll  step  into  the 
chimley!"  and  whatever  remonstrances  Joe  Murphy 
might  have  been  inclined  to  offer  were  arrested  by 
voices  outside  the  door,   that  sounded  like  fairy 
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music  in  that  wild  region.  Bartley  caught  the 
sounds  ;  and  hissing  instantly  into  his  ears,  **  Up 
with  me,  if  you  smashed  me  !"  flung  off  his  shoes, 
put  his  foot  into  the  lad's  hand,  and  was  out  of 
sight  in  a  moment. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  Joe  Murphy,  though 
the  inartificial  construction  of  the  chimney  did  not 
prevent  its  being  a  sufficient  screen,  it  was  unable 
to  afford  support  either  for  hands  or  feet;  so  that 
Bartley  not  only  found  it  impossible  to  clamber  an 
inch  higher  than  Joe  Murphy's  arms  could  reach, 
but,  when  there,  was  absolutely  unable  to  release 
him ;  so  that  when,  the  next  instant.  Lady  Rosa 
L'Estrange,  Sir  Charles  Wilton,  and  his  two 
sisters,  made  their  appearance,  the  unfortunate 
Joe  found  himself  in  the  agreeable  predicament  of 
either  standing  with  his  back  to  the  company,  with 
his  hands  up  the  chimney,  or  facing  them,  and  ap- 
pearing to  have  them  tied  behind  his  back  !  He 
preferred  the  latter,  although  it  also  had  its  incon- 
veniences; for,  when  every  boy's  head  in  the  room 
was  pulled  down  by  means  of  its  own  forelock,  and 
every  girl's  knee  was  bent  in  salutation,  in  order 
to  make  amends  for  his  inability  to  do  likewise, 
poor  Joe  bobbed  and  nodded  so  furiously  and  so 
incessantly,  that  he  soon  became  an  object  of  at- 
tention, not  unmixed  with  terror,  to  the  ladies; 
until  Lady  Rosa,  conjecturing  that  he  was  some 
poor  culprit  in  disgrace,  and  pitying  his  confusion, 
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turned  away,  and  whispered  to  her  companions  not 
to  look  at  him  any  more. 

"  But  Where's  the  schoohiiaster  ?  Where's  Mr. 
Bartley  himself?"  asked  Miss  Wilton,  looking  round 
the  room. 

Sir  Charles  repeated  the  question  to  one  of  the 
children.  The  boy  looked  scared,  and,  turning  to 
his  next  neighbour,  fixed  his  eyes  on  him  ;  he  in 
his  turn  fastened  his  on  his  book,  to  avoid  the 
responsibility  of  answering. 

Sir  Charles  tried  another  and  an  older  bo^. 
"  Where's  Mr.  Bartley,  my  lad?"  he  said,  speaking 
very  slowly  and  deliberately,  so  as  to  give  him  no 
excuse  of  not  understanding  the  question. 

"  The  boy  immediately  answered,  "  Plase  your 
honour  we're  dishmished  !" 

"  What  ?" 

"  We're  dishmished,  plase  your  honour  and 
glory  !"  And  the  glory  was  added  as  an  extempore 
tribute  to  Lady  Rosa,  who  just  then  advanced  to- 
wards him. 

"  Oh  !  you're  dismissed  ?*'  she  said,  "and  your 
master  gone  home,  I  suppose  ?  But  why,  then,  do 
you  all  stay  here  instead  of  going  to  play  ?  and 
why  is  this  poor  boy,"  she  added,  approaching  Joe 
Murphy,  *'kept  in  disgrace?  He  seems  to  have 
his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,"  and,  addressing 
herself  to  him,  she  asked  if  Mr.  Bartley  would  be 
there  again  that  day. 

c3 
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The  poor  youth,  however,  got  into  such  a  state 
of  terror  at  her  approach  to  the  scene  of  dan- 
ger, that  he  could  only  gasp  in  her  face,  and,  for- 
getting in  his  agony  the  sensitive  nature  of  the 
member  entrusted  to  his  grasp,  he  began  to  fiddle 
and  play  nervously  with  the  unshod  foot  he  held, 
until  an  odd  sort  of  spasmodic  affection  ensued, 
which,  communicating  itself  to  him,  shook  him 
where  he  stood. 

"  He's  dreadfully  agitated,  poor  boy !"  she  said, 
turning  away  again  ;  but,  determined  not  to 
abandon  him,  addressed  herself  to  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  little  girls  who  happened  to  be 
near  her,  asking  in  a  low  encouraging  tone,  "What 
is  that  poor  boy  standing  there  for,  my  dear  ?  You 
need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me ;  I  will  befriend  him. 
What  has  he  done  ?" 

The  words,  the  whisper,  and  the  lady  stooping 
down  to  her,  so  as  to  intercept  the  view  of  her  com- 
panions, were  too  much  for  the  child's  presence  of 
mind,  and,  quite  forgetting  all  she  ever  understood 
of  her  master's  caution,  the  moment  she  heard  the 
question,  "What  did  he  do?"  she  instinctively 
answered,  "He  helped  the  masther  up  thechimley, 
Ma'am !" 

The  very  extravagance  of  this  announcement  for 
a  moment  proved  its  own  antidote  ;  and  the  visitors 
in  despair  turned  to  depart,  without  even  attempt- 
ing to  understand  it,  when  they  were  arrested  by  a 
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most  unusual  and  startling  sound,  as  of  one  suffo- 
cating in  hysterics ;  and — before  they  had  time  to 
look  round — the  mild-looking,  imprisoned  lad — the 
late  object  of  their  compassion — was  precipitated  on 
his  face  across  Lady  Rosa's  feet,  followed  by  what 
they  should  all  have  supposed  a  large  bag  of  soot 
from  the  chimney  but  that  an  instant  sufficed  to 
convince  them  that  the  fearful  sounds,  between 
yells  of  despair  and  spasmodic  laughter,  proceeded 
from  this  shapeless  and  colourless  mass  !  The 
ladies  uttered  an  unanimous  scream,  and  would 
have  fled,  but  the  objectsof  their  terror  lay  between 
them  and  the  door ;  and  Sir  Charles  himself,  be- 
coming a  little  pale,  raised  his  switch,  and  stood 
on  the  defensive.  Joe  Murphy  was  the  first  to 
recover  his  senses ;  and  springing  to  his  feet,  he 
made  one  low  reverence  to  the  terrified  visitors, 
and  then,  turning  in  despair  to  the  heap  of  filth, 
still  writhing  and  groaning  on  ^the  ground,  he 
stooped  over  him,  and  whispered, ''  Arrah,  whisht ! 
Sir;  for  Godsake,  whisht !  What  ails  you  to  keep 
schreechin'  that  way  ?  or  don't  you  know  the 
quality's  in  it  ?" 

*'  Ails  me  ?  What  ails  me,  is  it  you  ask,  you 
murdherin'  ruffin  ?"  was  at  last  sobbed  out,  in 
reply,  by  the  ill-fated  Bartley ;  and  then,  as  if  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice  recalled  his  energies,  as  he 
perceived    Joe's   anxious  face  bent  over  liim,   he 
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struck  him  a  violent  blow,  exclaiming,  ^*  Take  that, 
you  divil  of  an  ownshuch,  for  tickling  ray  fut!" 
and  burying  his  head  despairingly  in  his  hands 
the  soot  upon  his  face  literally 

"  Formed  a  channel  to  a  flood  of  tears  !" 
To  canvass  a  man  in  such  a  situation  every  one 
felt  would  be  as  impolitic  as  useless;  and  inter- 
nally doubting  whether  he  would  ever  pardon 
them  for  having  even  witnessed  it,  Sir  Charles, 
addressing  Joe  Murphy  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope, 
said,  '*  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  see  Mr.  Bartley  to-day. 
Pray  make  my  compliments — Sir  Charles  Wilton's 
compliments  to  him — and  say,  I  shall  do  myself 
the  pleasure  of  calling  some  other  time,  either  here 
or  at  Mr.  Bartley's  own  house,  to  thank  him  for 
his  attention  to  these  ladies."  And  as  a  low  groan, 
and  a  sought  of  flounce  further  out  of  sight,  seemed 
to  intimate  that  this  ruse  had  succeeded,  and  left 
the  passage  to  the  door  free,  they  instantly  availed 
themselves  of  it,  and  took  their  departure,  hoping 
that  this  their  first  attempt  at  canvassing  was  not 
to  be  taken  as  an  omen  for  the  future.  Bartley 
listened  till  their  receding  voices  were  lost  in  dis- 
tance ;  then,  sitting  bolt  upright  for  the  first  time, 
he  presented  such  a  spectacle  that  the  whole  school 
burst  into  a  simultaneous  shout  of  joyous  laughter, 
such  as  children  only  can  laugh.  He  instantly 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  stamped  at  them  in  fury ; 
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upon  which  such  a  shower  of  soot  fell  around  as, 
while  it  increased  the  uproar,  gave  the  little  culprits 
an  excuse  for  flying  in  all  directions  out  of  reach 
of  his  clenched  fists. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  he  could  make 
himself  even  heard,  and  then  it  was  to  say,  "  Have 
done — have  done  this  minute,  I  say,  ye  unmannerly 
pigs  !  What  do  ye  see  to  laugh  at,  I'd  be  glad  to 
know?  Did  yez  never  see  quality  before?  And 
do  ye  see  me  laughin'  in  that  ridiculous  manner  at 
a  joke  ?  But  listen  to  me,  now.  From  this  time 
forth,  if  there's  so  much  as  man,  woman,  or  child 
of  yez  dars  to  brathe  one  word  outside  these  walls 
of  anything  ye  seen  this  day,  I'll  find  out,  never 
fear,  which  of  ye  it  is ;  and  if  I  don't  make  ye 
dhrop  a  salt  tear  for  every  grin  ye  get  by  it, 
my  name's  not  Misther  Bartley  !  And  d'ye  hear 
me  again?  The  first  of  ye  that,  from  this  day  out, 
dars  to  shew  his  face  or  hands  within  these  doors 
without  them,  and  his  clothes,  and  hair,  bein'  as 
clane  as  ever  Mr.  Rochford  prached  about,  it'll 
be  the  last  time  he'll  ever  do  it,  that's  all  !  And 
though  I  say  hiniy  I  mane  girls  as  well  as  biys.  Do 
ye  mark  me,  now,  biys  and  girls  as  ye  are?  Well, 
away  with  ye,  then ;  you've  a  holiday  for  this  day  ; 
— go  !"  Then  turning  to  Joe  Murphy,  who  alone 
remained,  he  said,  "And  now,  Joe,  avick  ! — am  I  a 


man  or  a  mouse 
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"Surr 

"  Am  I  losht  or  made  ?  Don't  ye  take  me  yet, 
ye  onshuch,  afther  all  the  larnin'  I've  bate  into 
ye  ?  Did  Sir  Char-less  Wilton  know  me,  or  did  he 
not  ?" 

Joe  was  unable,  or  unwilling  to  solve  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  Bartley  remained  in  profound  meditation 
for  a  moment,  and  then  burst  forth  with  somewhat 
of  the  sentiment  with  which  we  commenced  this 
chapter,  only  in  more  scientific  spirit.  "  Well, 
well ;  it's  a  quare  world,  Joe  !"  he  said,  *'  and  I'm 
sorry  but  ye  knew  enough  of  matematics  for  me 
to  explain  to  you  how  when  things  are  at  the  far- 
thest point  they  turn  back  again,  which  makes 
wulgar,  ignorant  crachurs  say,  '  It's  a  long  lane  that 
has  no  turnin','  or  '  when  things  are  at  the  worst 
they'll  mend.'  When  I  got  my  iligant  broadcloth* 
wet  thrdugh  yesterday,  I  wouldn't  have  given  three 
brass  fardins  for  my  chance  of  coniin'  to  speech  of 
these  quality  again ;  and  now  see  what's  come  on 
me  !  If  I  can  only  get  over  this  sut, — and  I  think  I 
can,  Joe,  by  what  he  said  going  out — ather  he 
didn't  know  me,  or  he  doesn't  heed  it, — faith,  I'm 
thinkin'  its  somethin'  more  than  a  magisthrate  it- 
self they  want  to  make  of  me, — they  don't  come 

*  Generally  used  in  the  same  part  of  Ireland  to  which  we 
always  refer,  to  distinguish  it  from  frieze,  the  common  wear  of 
the  peasantry. 
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that  way  lookin' for  ma gisth rates,  I  think — eh,  Joe? 
What  could  he  mane  about  the  ladies?  His  own 
little  sisther,  for  my  money,  I  can  tell  him,  if  I'm 
right !  She's  the  pleasantest  of  the  three,  and  has 
most  judgment.  Thuck  !  thuck  !  what  a  mur- 
dher  that  I  was  not  in  my  broadcloth  !  Well,  well 
to  be  sure,  one  ought  to  mind  the  commandments, 
and  be  said  by  my  mother.  When  she  got  up  this 
mornin',  she  bid  me  dhress  myself,  and  shave  this 
one  day  more,  for  that  she  dhramed  of  Misther 
Rochford's  whiskers,  and  that  the  priest  was  pullin' 
them  !  And,  see,  I  wouldn't  be  said  by  her  ;  but 
it'll  be  a  lesson  to  me  the  longest  day  I  have  to 
live.     She  was  always  a  sharp  dhramer  !" 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


The  ladies  and  Sir  Charles  Wilton  returned  to 
Lisbrian  Castle  in  time  for  luncheon ;  but  Lady 
Rosa,  reminding  the  Miss  Wiltons  that  if  they  per- 
severed in  their  determination  of  accompanying 
her  to  call  on  Mrs.  Kelly  that  day,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  win  her  heart,  they  should  inevitably  be 
obliged  to  eat  again.  They,  occupied  their  time  now 
in  giving  so  ludicrous  an  account  of  their  morning's 
adventure,  thatTracey,  who  had  just  come  in  with 
Lord  Lisbrian  and  Hubert  to  carry  off  Sir  Charles, 
shouted  in  laughter  as  no  one,  to  have  merely  seen 
him,  could  have  believed  him  capable  of  doing  ; 
and  clasping  his  hands  high  over  his  head  at  every 
interval,  he  ejaculated,  ««  Oh,  then  !  oh,  then  !  that 
you  may  never  die,  Billy  Bartley  !"  reminding  them, 
however,  as  soon  as  his  mirth  had  subsided,  that 
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the  wound  to  the  pedagogue's  vanity  would  require 
dehcate  handling.  This  Miss  Wilton  undertook  ; 
and  the  three  gentlemen  having  set  out  on  their 
canvassing  expedition,  she  and  her  sister  had  just 
withdrawn  to  change  their  walking  dresses,  and 
Lady  Rosa,  requiring  less  time,  lingered,  chatting 
to  Mr.  Tracey,  when  a  knock  once  more  announced 
visitors — and,  once  more  Lady  Rosa  was  in  the  act 
of  requesting  Mr.  Tracey  to  give  orders  to  say  they 
were  not  at  home,  when,  as  if  fated  to  make  good 
his  entrance  always  at  that  particular  hour,  Mr. 
Rochford  again  walked  into  the  room.  Tracey, 
already  at  the  door,  proceeded  on  his  mission,  to 
prevent  the  chance  of  further  delays,  and  Lady 
Rosa  found  herself,  not  without  a  vague  feeling  of 
embarrassment,  alone  with  a  person,  of  whom 
knowing  at  once  so  much  and  so  little,  she  had 
been  called  upon  so  solemnly  and  so  strangely  to 
vow  against.  What  might  seem  stranger  still,  he 
appeared  to  share  in  her  embarrassment ;  and  it 
was  certainly  more  as  grasping  at  the  first  pros- 
pect that  offered  of  relief  to  both  than  with  any 
decided  purpose  of  obtaining  his  interest,  that  she 
burst  hurriedly  and  at  once  into  the  subject  of 
the  election,  by  informing  him  that  her  father  in- 
tended to  propose  Sir  Charles  Wilton,  and  that  she 
knew  they  intended  to  solicit  his  support. 

Recalled  by  his  silence  to  a  recollection  of  the 
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importance  of  her  suggestion,  the  thought  suddenly- 
flashed  across  her,  "  Good  God  !  if  he  should 
guess  !" — and  even  while  dismissing  it  as  impossi- 
ble, the  ingenuous  colour  rushed  over  her  face,  and 
her  eyes  sought  the  oround  in  painful  confusion. 
Still  Mr.  Rochford  uttered  not  a  word  ;  and,  at 
last,  one  sensation  displacing  another,  very  asto- 
nishment at  his  strange  silence  induced  her  to 
look  up.  Not  a  second,  however,  was  she  able  to 
maintain  that  look.  She  found  his  eyes — his  ex- 
traordinarily beautiful  and  speaking  eyes — fixed 
on  her  with  an  expression  of  such  deep  and  intense 
inquiry,  that  hers  instantly  fell  beneath  them  ;  and 
she  felt  angry  with  him  and  with  herself  for  the 
agony  of  confusion  she  endured.  Yielding,  as  of 
late  she  sometimes  had  begun  to  do,  to  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  she  sprang  to  the  bell,  and  ringing 
it,  the  moment  the  servant  appeared  she  asked  if 
the  carriage  was  coming  round. 

**  It  was,  my  Lady,"  the  servant  answered ; 
'« but  Mr.  Tracey  bid  it  wait  for  further  orders,  as 
you  had  visitors." 

Recalled  by  this  hint  to  a  sense  of  the  incivility 
into  which  she  had  been  betrayed,  she  turned  to 
Mr.  Rochford  with  a  smile  that  would  have  pro- 
cured a  felon's  pardon,  and  saying  to  the  servant, 
**  Yes,  very  well,"  resumed  her  seat,  and  endea- 
voured to  recover  her  composure. 
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Rochford  hastened  to  assist  her.  "  Mr.  Tracey," 
he  said,  '*  guessed,  I  suppose,  that  you  would 
naturally  avail  yourself  of  this  opportunity  to  can- 
vass for  Lord  Lisbrian's  friend,  as  ladies  are  pro- 
verbial for  their  talents  in  that  way,  and  if  1  have 
erred  in  keeping  you  a  moment  in  suspense,  it  was 
solely  from  the  unwillingness,  the  sincere  regret  I 
feel  in  being  obliged  to — utter  a  refusal  !*' 

Lady  Rosa  coloured  again,  and  if  more  deeply 
than  before,  it  was  from  a  different  feeling.  She 
had  not  weighed  the  chances  of  a  refusal  when 
first  entering  on  the  subject,  nor  taken  into  consi- 
deration how  far  her  dignity  might  be  involved  by 
it,  but  when  the  refusal  came,  she  felt  it  keenly. 

"  I  regret  I  did  not  leave  the  matter  in  abler 
hands,"  she  said,  with  a  bow,  intended  to  be  very 
civil.  Again  Rochford  was  silent  for  a  moment; 
and  again  contemplated  her  countenance.  But 
this  time  being  aware  of  the  scrutiny,  she  rose, 
and  saying,  "  As  you  do  not  take  luncheon,  shall 
we  go  to  the  drawing-room?"  was  about  to  leave 
the  room,  when  Rochford  det^rrainately  said, 

"  Lady  Rosa,  will  you  allow  me  to  beg  for  five 
minutes'  conversation  with  you  here,  where  we  are 
less  liable,  I  presume,  to  interruption  ?  My  long 
years  of  intimacy  with  Hubert  will,  I  trust,  excuse 
the  seeming  impertinence;  while  my  interest  in 
obtaining   your    pardon,  as  I  purpose    with    your 
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permission  to  become  your  guest  to-day,  is  too 
obvious  to  excite  your  surprise.  I  am  really 
anxious  to  account  for  my  not  instantly  complying 
with  any  wish  you  do  me  the  honour  to  express, 
and  especially  one  naturally  so  important  to  you 
as  that  for  your  father's  success  in  the  approaching 
contest ;  and  yet,  after  hastily  running  over  in  my 
mind  every  form  in  which  my  non-compliance 
might  seem  least  offensive,  it  resolves  itself  into 
the  simple  fact  that  /  cannot  support  Sir  Charles 
Wilton  ;  our  principles,  our  feelings,  are  invincibly 
opposed.'' 

Lady  Rosa  started.  "  Why,  Sir  Charles  is  a 
decided  Tory !"  she  hastily  said.  Rochford  only 
bowed.  "  You  would  surely  support  the  Pro- 
testant interest,  Mr.  Rochford,  would  you  not  ?" 
she  asked,  losing  sight  at  once  of  any  little  per- 
sonal feelings  in  her  ardent  principles. 

"  To  the  last  drop  of  my  blood,"  he  replied  ; 
*'  and  it  is  to  secure  that  interest  that,  while  I  pur- 
pose giving  one  vote  to  Mr.  Beresford,  who  is 
called  the  liberal  member,  I  shall  give  the  other  to 

Colonel  L — ,  a  high  tory,  on  whose  honesty  and 

honour  I  also  rely." 

"  Then,  are  there  some  individual  points  on  which 
you  and  Sir  Charles  differ?  Perhaps,  if  so,  some 
amicable  discussions  might " 

"  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,  Lady  Rosa, 
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but  there  can  be  no  discussions  between  Sir  Charles 
Wilton  and  me  on  the  points  on  which  we  differ ; 
and  it  is  only  because  I  would  not  lead  you  astray, 
that  I  speak  so  determinately  at  once." 

"  But  the  other  member,  Mr.  Beresford,  is  sus- 
pected of  whiggism!"  she  said,  still  lost  to  every 
other  feeling  in  amazement ;  "  all  his  family  are  pa- 
pists." 

Rochford  cast  down  his  eyes  and  looked  graver 
than  he  had  yet  done. 

''  Is  it  not  so  ?"  asked  Lady  Rosa,  almost  im- 
patiently. 

"  All  his  mother's  relatives  are  Roman  Catholics, 
I  believe,"  he  replied  ;  "but  his  father  was  of  the 
church  of  England  ;  and,  although  dying  when  the 
present  candidate  was  a  child,  as  he  was  always 
educated  in  England,  at  a  Protestant  school  and 
college,  and  is  a  sensible,  upright,  honourable  man, 
I  have  perfect  reliance  on  his  acting  on  those 
principles." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  a  friend  of  yours  ?'* 

'*  A  very  intimate  and  esteemed  one." 

"  Oh,  then,  of  course  no  more  need  be  said  upon 
the  subject;  to  have  known  that  would  have  spared 
us  both  some  trouble,"  she  said,  smiling,  and  again 
about  to  rise  ;  but  Rochford  pointedly  kept  his  seat, 
and  in  a  low,  expressive,  but  respectful  tone,  asked, 

"  Are  those  the   principles  that  actuate   Lady 
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Rosa  L'Estrange  ?"  Her  ingenuous  nature  at  once 
felt  the  force,  and  pardoned  the  freedom  of  the 
question. 

She  met  his  eyes  with  all  her  wakening  soul 
in  hers,  and  answered,  "No;  but  I  will  tell  you 
frankly,  that  I  begin  to  think  I  am  peculiarly 
honest." 

''  And  strange  and  almost  ridiculous  as  it  may 
sound,  from  our  short  acquaintance,  I  think  so 
too!"  Rochford  replied,  smiling  also.  "But  let 
me  beseech  you  to  guard  against  the  error  of  be- 
lieving that  peculiarity  means  singularity.  It  is 
an  unwholesome,  generally  a  fatal  error.  If  we 
believe  ourselves  only  peculiarly  honest,  together 
with  even  a  few  others,  we  may  continue  so;  if  we 
believe  ourselves  alone,  we  shall  waver  and  fall  at 
last;  man,  or  woman  either,  requires  support  and 
sympathy.  I  claim  yours,  and  give  you  mine  on 
this  point.  I  call  myself  an  honest  man."  Lady- 
Rosa  did  not  return  the  compliment  he  had  paid 
her ;  but  she  felt  the  conviction  enter  into  her  very 
soul  ;  and  her  eloquent,  innocent  smile  satisfied 
him  that  she  did  so. 

"Now,  then,"  he  said,  "that  I  flatter  myself 
we  understand  each  other  on  this  point,  shall  we 
agree  never  to  suffer  it  to  mingle  in  our  conver- 
sations again?  You  caiinot  abandon  your  father's 
friend,  and  I  will  not  abandon  mine, — I  now  speak 
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of  our  political  friends, — so  let  us  each  move  on  our 
different  roads,  taking  care  never  to  come  into 
collision  by  word  or  deed  !" 

But  Lady  Rosa  hesitated  to  make  the  agreement. 
A  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  or  stability  of  what 
she  called  her  principles  had  never,  even  casually, 
crossed  her  mind,  nor  ever  been  suggested  by  others 
to  it ;  yet,  though  perfectly  self-satisfied,  it  was  like 
the  satisfaction  of  a  petted,  but  intelligent  child, 
who  believes  its  own  powers  superior  to  those  of  all 
others,  until  a  doubt  is  expressed  by  one  whom  it 
respects,  when  unspoilt  nature  will  teach  it  to 
pause,  listen,  and  finally  examine  into  the  astound- 
ing possibility. 

"  Mr.  Rochford,  do  you  believe  that  two  equally 
honest  persons  can  have  different  opinions  on  the 
same  subject,  the  circumstances  known  alike  to 
both  ?"  she  asked,  after  a  considerable  pause. 

"  Certainly  I  do.  I  know  it  has  often  happened," 
he  replied. 

"  And  each  equally  intelligent  V  she  asked. 

"  No;  there  I  think  the  point  of  dissension  lies  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  I  think  pronouncing  each 
other  right  and  wrong  on  points  of  belief, — so  I 
should  say, — ludicrously  absurd  and  vain,  if  the 
subject  were  not  too  awful;  and,  to  me,  it  will 
ever  remain  the  most  mysterious  question  in  meta- 
physics, by  what  process  of  reasoning  we  make  it 
uncivil  and  uncharitable  to  point  out  to  another 
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our  opinion  of  the  inferiority  of  his  mind,  or  under- 
standing, or  education,  or  sincerity,  in  all  points 
but  the  one  most  essential  to  him,  and  on  which 
he  must  be  supposed  to  feel  most  interested." 

''  Ah,  it  is  exactly  because  it  is  so  essential  that 
we  deem  it  necessary  to  throw  aside  the  compari- 
tively  trifling  and  artificial  forms  of  society,  in 
order  to  force  them  to  be  saved.  It  is  like  the 
surgeon  using  the  knife." 

"  Do  not  think  me  unpardonably  rude  and  taste- 
less if  I  plead  that  we  avoid  similes  or  illustrations, 
if  we  are  to  speak  on  these  subjects,"  Rochford 
gently  said.  *'  I  believe  more  mystification  and  con- 
fusion of  feelings  and  ideas  have  ensued  from  them 
than  years,  perhaps  centuries,  can  clear  away.  A 
truth  or  a  fact  can  never  be  in  itself  rendered  more 
simple  or  more  evident  by  introducing  another 
fact  or  truth  disconnected  with  it.  Illustrations 
may,  indeed,  and  often  do,  prevail  in  an  argument 
when  the  simple  fact  or  truth  has  failed;  but  it  is 
generally  by  appealing  to  other  feelings,  or  involv- 
ing other  conclusions,  which  should  always,  I  think, 
be  carefully  avoided.  For  instance,  yours  this 
moment, — may  I  cut  it  up  ? — though  it  was  the 
surgeon's  knife,  and  skilfully  applied  ?"  he  asked, 
smiling. 

*'  Yes,  certainly,  you  may,  if  you  know  your 
own  wit  to  be  sharp  enough,"  she  said,  in  the  same 
playful  tone. 
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'*  Even  that  defiance  will  not  frighten  me,  with 
truth  for  my  breast-plate." 

*'  And  your  lance  well- tempered,  as  I  see  it 
is." 

Rochford  bowed.  "  In  the  first  place,  then — 
were  a  surgeon,  unsolicited,  rudely  to  attack  any 
man,  and  apply  his  knife,  however  imminent  might 
to  him  appear  the  necessity,  he  would  be  condemned 
as  impertinent  and  ill-bred,  to  say  the  least,  and  I 
believe,  even  be  liable  to  be  indicted  for  an  assault. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  patient  calls  in  a  sur- 
geon, it  is  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  his  supe- 
rior skill  and  judgment ;  and  therefore  to  compel 
him  to  submit  to  it,  should  that,  through  the  after 
shrinking  of  his  nerves,  become  necessary,  is  in 
reality  only  appealing  from  himself  to  himself; 
therefore  I  confess  I  do  not  think  it  illustrates  the 
rude  and  unsolicited  attacks  one  party  makes  upon 
the  opinions  or  principles  of  another,  further  than 
as  both  are  calculated  to  give  pam." 

Lady  Rosa  considered  for  a  moment,  and  then 
frankly  said,  *'  I  confess  myself  wounded,  but  not 
overthrown  ;  and  before  I  subject  myself  to  be  so, 
I  would  know  more  precisely  the  grounds  on  which 
we  meet.  Are  we  talking  of  religious  or  pohtical 
opinions  ?" 

"  Unfortunately,  in  these  days  they  have  become 
the  same." 

*'  Why  do  you  say  unfortunately  ?     Do  you  not 
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think  that  religious  opinions  should  mingle  with, 
and  regulate  all  others  ?" 

*'  I  do;  and  therefore,  perhaps,  I  should  have 
disposed  of  the  adverb  differently,  and  said  they 
have  in  these  days  become  unfortunately  the  same  ; 
for  certainly  nothing  can  be  more  unhallowed  than 
the  mode  and  manner  of  the  union — except  the  con- 
sequences." 

*'  And  to  what  do  you  attribute  this  V 

"  To  the  lingering  influence  of  the  dark  ages; 
and  to  the  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  which 
latter,  mistaking  temporal  interests  for  spiritual 
anxiety,  permits  itself,  under  Religion's  banners,  to 
wage  war  on  terms  that  would  not  be  tolerated  on 
any  other  subject." 

«'  Nay,  then,"  said  Lady  Rosa,  eagerly.  "  I 
am  glad  that  at  least  you  are  bringing  the  charge 
home  to  the  one  party." 

'»  To  which  ?"  he  asked,  smiling. 

"  To  which !  surely  every  one  knows  to  which 
the  dark  ages  belong." 

"  I  should  say  to  both.  They  were  our  common 
ancestors  in  religion,  if  I  may  use  the  expression." 

*'  But  we  have  disclaimed,  disowned,  abjured 

them !" 

'*  Does  that  make  them  less  our  ancestors?" 

*«  It  at  least  shews  we  are  no  longer  such." 

«  And  are  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain 

any  longer  such  ?" 
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'*  Certainly  they  are,  while  they  profess  the  same 
doctrines,  and  cling  to  infallibility." 

''In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  profess  the  same 
doctrines  that  were  promulgated  in  the  dark  ages. 
I,  at  least,  never  happened  to  converse  with  one 
that  believed  in  such,  for  instance,  as  that  the  over- 
plus of  one  man's  virtues  may  be  made  over  to 
another.  Do  you,  Lady  Rosa,  believe  that  any 
person,  enhghtened  on  other  subjects,  believes  that 
in  these  days  ?" 

"  I  am  not  qualified  to  answer  that  particular 
question,  nor  do  I  think  it  by  any  means  the  most 
important  if  I  were.  There  are  others  that  I  do 
know  of  infinitely  more  monstrous.  What  do  you 
say  of  their  worshipping  bread  and  water  as  their 
God  ?" 

'*  I  say  that  I  do  not  believe  the  man,  woman, 
or  even  child,  exists  who  does ;  nay,  excuse  me 
for  one  moment, — as  we  are  holding  them  to  their 
professions,  we  must  abide  by  them, — read  their 
words  on  this  subject,  and  see  if  they  are  stronger 
than  those  pronounced  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  for 
which  '  many  of  his  disciples  went  back  and  walked 
no  more  with  him.'     If  they  are,  I  give  up." 

"  Nay ;  but  you  know,  Mr.  Rochford,  he  only 
spoke  metaphorically." 

"  So  we  say." 

"  But,  surely,  you  do  not  mean  that  you  think 
otherwise  ?" 
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"  I  do  not ;  but  I  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
condemn  people  merely  for  believing  that  the  Son 
of  God  meant  literally  what  he  said,  even  though 
that  belief  calls  for  the  utter  subjection  of  human 
reason  and  human  senses;  and  although  superior 
information  on  the  customs  and  habits  of  eastern 
speech  may  teach  us  that  the  use  of  metaphors  was, 
in  that  age  and  country,  so  universal  as  to  make  it 
perfectly  evident  that  they  are  in  error." 

"  But  conceive  the  fearful  state  of  idolatry — 
worshipping  bread  and  wine !" 

"  I  do  not  consider  it  any  more  idolatry  than 
when  St.  John  knelt  to  worship  the  angel,  be- 
lieving he  was  God." 

"  And  was  rebuked  for  it." 

"  No ;  he  was  only  set  right ;  and,  until  it  shall 
please  the  Almighty  God  to  set  our  brethren  here, 
right,  I  think  we  should  no  more  decidedly  presume 
to  condemn  them  as  idolators  for  mistaking  the 
veil  under  which  God  may  choose  to  appear.  They 
believe  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  to  cease — 
to  be  converted,  though  retaining  still  the  former 
semblance,  into  the  flesh  and  blood,  soul  and  di- 
vinity, of  Jesus  Christ,  which  flesh  they  believe  it 
damnation  not  to  discern,  according  to  the  words 
of  St.  Paul." 

"  Oh  !  but,  Mr.  Rochford,  you  know  what  was 
meant  by  that  f 

"  I  regret  to  say  I  do  not." 
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"  Oh  I  wh}^,  it  meant  to  guard  against  the  intem- 
perance and  carelessness  which  sometimes  accom- 
panied the  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  supper." 

"  To  me  that  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
words  so  strong;  and  therefore  I  wish  no  one  had 
ever  rashly  alleged  it  for  such." 

"  But,  Mr.  Rochford,"  exclaimed  Lady  Rosa, 
now  really  terrified,  and  pale  with  emotion,  "  you 
do  not  mean  seriously  to  defend  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  ?" 

"  If  by  defending  you  mean  advocating,  which 
I  suspect  by  your  kind  alarm,"  he  said,  smiling, 
"  is  the  case,  I  answer,  that  to  me  it  appears  the 
most  absurd  and  monstrous  doctrine  that  ever  was 
set  afloat.  But  so  far  from  that  preventing  me 
from  seeing  the  force  of  the  excuses,  or  if  I  might, 
without  shocking  you,  venture  to  say — the  founda- 
tions, upon  which  others  difier  from  me,  I  never 
could  have  felt  myself  perfectly  secure,  had  I  be- 
lieved that  half  the  Christian  world,  of  whom  are 
many  more  enlightened  than  myself,  believed  an 
utter  absurdity  tvithout  a  semblance  of  reason  on 
their  sides,  for  then  I  should  have  feared  there  was 
some  great  discovery  to  be  made  in  their  favour, 
of  which  I  was  yet  ignorant.  I  now  see  and  la- 
ment, but  cannot  pronounce  as  idolatrous,  their 
worshipping  what  they  believe  to  be  the  great  Al- 
mighty God,  whom  we  all  worship  under  any  form 
in   which   it  may  please   him   to   reveal   himself. 
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Nor  does  this  toleration  on  my  part  appear  to  me 
more  inconsistent  with  my  own  conviction  to  the 
contrary,  than  if,  standing  in  such  a  position  as  to 
see,  or  even  to  infer  from  past  experience,  that  the 
appearance  of  flames  issuing  from  the  windows  of 
a  house  was  the  effect  of  the  setting  sun,  I  should 
refuse  to  believe  the  person  either  wicked  or  in- 
sane, who,  in  a  different  position,  believed  the  house 
on  fire." 

"  But  you  know  ignorance  will  not  save  us." 

"  Of  that  I  would  rather  not  speak,  for  I  think 
it  is  a  mystery  we  cannot  solve  ;  and  as  it  applies 
equally  to  all  sects,  and  all  fallible  creatures,  it  is 
irrelevant  to  the  present  inquiry,  which  is,  how 
far  we  are  justified  in  pronouncing  them  blasphe- 
mous and  idolatrous,  who  differ  from  us  in  their 
interpretation  of  God's  word." 

"  But  they  do  not  always  even  keep  to  that  pre- 
text. They  have  many  doctrines  confessedly  from 
men." 

"That  I  think  a  glaring,  if  not  a  dangerous  error 
in  both  churches,  though  one  which  the  command 
to  hear  the  church  makes  it  difficult  to  circum- 
scribe.'* 

"  In  both  churches  ? — surely  you  do  not  mean 
the  church  of  England  ? — that,  at  least,  is  purified 
from  doctrines  of  men." 

'«  What,  then,  for  instance,  do  you  call  setting 
Fridays  and  other  particular  days  apart  for  fasting  ?" 
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'^  Oh,  you  know,  Mr.  Rochford,  that  is  a  mere 
dead  letter,  never  acted  upon." 

''That  is  what  Catholics  plead  in  defence  of 
some  of  their  obsolete  and  objectionable  doctrines." 

''  Ah,  but  theirs  are  all  dangerous." 

"  To  what  ?" 

''  To  themselves  in  a  spiritual,  and  to  others  in 
a  temporal  way." 

*'  The  first  they  deny  ;  and  it  then  reverts  to  the 
old  question  of  opinion,  and  who  has  the  best  right 
to  judge  for  a  man,  himself  or  his  neighbour?  and 
for  the  second,  they  can  scarcely  be  more  danger- 
ous to  our  temporal  interests  than  some  of  our 
laws  were  and  still  are  to  theirs." 

"Why, good  Heavens!  Mr.  Rochford, you  would 
not  give  the  papists  more  power  than  they  have  ? 
Nay,  you  would  not,  if  you  could  prevent  it,  allow 
them  nearly  so  much  ?" 

**  Pardon  me,  but  that  is  still  irrelevant  to  the 
subject;  we  are  only  endeavouring  to  discover  whe- 
ther one  party  has  more  right  than  the  othev  to 
condemn  the  doctrines  that  differ  from  their  own." 

'*But  what,  Mr.  Rochford,  can  be  your  object 
in  pointing  out  the  errors  of  your  own  church  ?" 

'*  Tolerance  for  the  errors  of  others." 

''Then,  your  faith  must  be,  at  least,  very  luke- 
warm !"  she  said,  inconsiderately;  but  meeting 
his  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  smiling  surprise,  she 
coloured,  and  said  hastily,  "  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I 
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spoke  very  rudely,  but  I  merely  meant  that  I  can- 
not understand — "  and  she  paused. 

"  May  I  finish  your  sentence  ?"  he  asked. 
"  You  cannot,  that  is,  you  have  not  yet  allowed 
yourself  to  understand  that  there  may  be  degrees 
in  the  purity  of  religious  opinions,  or  that  a  person 
may  learn  to  trust  to  acceptance  from  almighty 
God  through  the  all-atoning  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
for  whatever  faith  may  be  the  result  of  his  own 
most  humble  and  anxious  searches  after  truth, 
unless  he  can  feel  assured  that  his  brother  is  in  the 
wrong.     Is  not  that  it,  in  simple  words?" 

"  But  they  condemn  us,  Mr.  Rochford,  and  pro- 
nounce us  out  of  the  pale  of  salvation." 

"They  do,  and  there  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  they  are  guilty;  for  it  is  a  breach  of  a  plain 
and  undisputed — mark  the  emphasis  I  lay  on  undis- 
puted— command,  that  we  judge  not  one  another; 
but  seeing  this  crying  sin  in  them  should  lead  us 
to  avoid,  instead  of  imitating  it." 

'<  Yet  they  may  say  it  is  one  of  their  obsolete 
doctrines?" 

"They  cannot;  for  it  is  still  acted  on  in  forbid- 
ding community  of  worship,  in  making  it  a  crime  to 
join  their  fellow-creatures  in  worshipping  the  same 
God ;  it  is  fearful  to  think  of!"  and  his  countenance, 
as  he  said  so,  satisfied  Lady  Rosa  that  he  could 
feel  intensely  where  his  reason  was  convinced. 

At  that  moment  a  servant  again  came  in  to  say 
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that  Miss  Wilton  sent  her  compliments,  and  a  re- 
quest to  know  whether  Lady  Rosa  had  given  up 
her  intention  of  driving  that  day." 

"  Oh,  good  gracious !  I  quite  forgot  l"  she  ex- 
claimed, starting  up  and  looking  towards  Mr. 
Rochford,  in  unaffected  dismay  ;  which,  perhaps, 
if  questioned,  she  would  have  found  it  difficult  com- 
pletely to  account  for, — then  turning  to  the  servant, 
added,  "  No ;  tell  Miss  Wilton  certainly  not,  and 
order  the  carriage  round  immediately.  I  will  not 
apologize  to  you,  Mr.  Rochford,  because  I  know  I 
only  anticipate  what  you  would  have  said  ;  but, 
remember,  we  must  resume  this  conversation,  for  at 
present  I  am  scared  and  bewildered.  My  canvas- 
sing to-day  must  be  all  the  more  zealous,"  she  said, 
laughing,  "both  because  of  your  defection,  and 
while  I  have  any  principles  of  my  own  remain- 
ing!" And  she  went  carolling  and  bounding  up 
the  stairs,  as  she  had  not  done  for  many  months, 
merely  from  the  stimulus  afforded  by  even  a  slight, 
but  healthful,  mental  repast.  Her  carol  and  her 
bound,  however,  were  of  short  duration.  At  the 
first  turning  she  encountered  Miss  Wilton,  the 
agitation  of  whose  countenance  and  manner  could 
not  escape  her,  even  if  Miss  Wilton  had  wished 
they  should. 

*'  You  have  had  a  long,  and,  for  my  own  sake,  I 
will  hope,  interesting  tete-a-tete  with  Mr.  Roch- 
ford, Rosa?"  she  immediately  said. 
d3 
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"  How,  or  why,  for  your  own  sake,  dear 
Frances  ?" 

"  Why,  for  my  own  self-esteem,  vanity,  or  what 
you  please  to  call  it,  that  prevents  one  liking  to  be 
totally  forgotten." 

"  There  I  do  most  sincerely  beg  your  pardon, 
but  I  entered  abruptly,  and  at  once,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  election  ;  and  it  branched  off,  I 
scarcely  know  how,  to  religion,  and  so  I  really 
quite  forgot  the  lapse  of  time." 

"  It  is  a  sin  that  is  seldom  confined  to  one.  May 
I  ask  if  these  were  the  only  subjects  that  engrossed 

you?" 

*'  Most  strictly,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  religion ; 
for  we  scarcely  touched  on  politics." 

"  And  what  is  the  result?" 

'*  Oh,  the  worst  we  could  have  apprehended. 
Mr.  Rochford  appears  to  me  something  between  a 
Whig  and  a  Papist."  And  Lady  Rosa  could  now, 
certainly,  not  have  told  why  she  felt  at  that  mo- 
ment willing  to  apply  terms  so  exaggerated  and 
injurious.  She  succeeded,  nevertheless,  but  too 
well  in  her  unconscious  intention.  Miss  Wilton 
smiled,  perfectly  re-assured,  and  they  passed  on 
their  different  ways. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Whatever  slight  change  Lady  Rosa  deemed 
necessaiy  in  her  dress  being  effected,  she  sought 
her  companions  in  the  drawing-room  ;  but,  finding 
only  Susan  pouting  there,  she  proceeded  with  her 
down-stairs,  inquiring  of  a  servant  whom  she  met, 
whether  he  had  seen  Miss  Wilton.  On  learning  that 
she  was  in  the  dining-room  with  Mr.  Rochford, 
Lady  Rosa's  good-nature  prompted  her  to  return 
to  the  drawing-room;  but,  during  the  moment 
that  she  hesitated,  the  servant  had,  unbidden,  an- 
nounced to  Miss  Wilton  that  she  waited,  and  she 
instantly  obeyed  the  summons. 

"  Is  Mr.  Rochford  gone,  or — "  "  is  he  not  coming 
to  hand  us  to  the  carriage?"  Lady  Rosa  would 
naturally  have  added ;  but  the  same  undefined 
instinct  which  had  latterly  developed  itself,  caused 
half  the  sentence  to  be  suppressed,  and  she  was 
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hurrying  on  towards  the  door,  when  Mr.  Roch- 
ford  appeared,  looking  paler,  and  much  more 
grave,  than  when  Lady  Rosa  had  parted  with  him 
a  few  minutes  before.  He  accepted  Miss  Susun 
Wilton's  offered  hand,  however,  and  gave  his  to 
each  of  the  ladies  in  turn,  as  they  stepped  into  the 
carriage;  and,  if  Miss  Wilton  had  kept  her  own 
council,  Lady  Rosa  would,  as  yet,  have  seen  nothing 
to  excite  conjecture,  or  suspicion. 

As  they  were  about  to  drive  away,  Lady  Rosa 
said,  "  Ob,  Mr.  Rochford,  perhaps  you  do  not 
know  upon  what  a  quixotic  expedition  we  are 
going !  and,  perhaps,  you  could  give  us  some  hints 
that  mi^ht  render  our  danger  less  imminent  ?  We 
are  going  to  visit  Mrs.  Kelly.  You  have  heard  of 
such  a  person,  I  dare  say?"  and  she  looked  in- 
quiringly on  him. 

"  There  are  so  many  of  that  name  in  this  part 
of  the  world,"  Rochford  answered,  "that  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  say  yes,  or  no,  on  such  scanty 
information  ;  but  if,  as  I  suppose,  you  allude  to  the 
mother  of  one  of  Lord  Lisbrian's  clerks,  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  have  more  than  heard  of  her.  With 
her  are  connected  some  of  my  childhood's  happiest 
visions  of  bread  and  jam,  and  she  is  now — " 

"Jam  ?  oh  yes  !  that  is  herself,  indeed!"  groaned 
I  ady  Rosa. 

Rochford  laughed.  "  Yes ;  she  told  me,"  he 
said,  "  of  your  unnatural  dislike  to  jam  !     But  I 
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was  about  to  add  that  she  is  now  one  of  my  most 
esteemed  and  valued  parishioners." 

"Although  a  papist?  However,  I  forgot,"  she 
said,  playfully,  interrupting  herself.  '« But,  at 
least,  she  is  not,  then,  mad,  as  I  really  appre- 
hended ?" 

'^'Farther  from  it,  by  the  constant  and  healthful 
exercise  of  pure,  though  unspeculative,  benevo- 
lence, and  humble,  confiding  faith,  than  almost 
any  one  I  know ;  and,  ridiculous  as  it  will  sound," 
and  he  laughed  again  himself  at  the  idea,  "  there 
are  few  whom  I  would  so  soon  be,  if  I  were  to  change, 
as  Mrs.  Kelly."  But  the  unaffected  ringing  laugh 
of  Lady  Rosa,  which  echoed  his,  was  interrupted 
by  Miss  Wilton's  sharply  asking  if  they  might 
drive  on. 

"Certainly;  I  beg  your  pardon;  but  I  really 
thought  you  were  laughing  too!"  said  Lady  Rosa, 
innocently,  and  they  drove  away.  "  Mr.  Roch- 
ford  is  a  much  more  lively  person  than  I  ex- 
pected," Lady  Rosa  observed,  determined  to 
make  an  effort  to  break  an  awkward  silence  which 
ensued. 

"Why?  what  grounds  had  you  on  which  to 
form  any  expectations?"  Miss  Wilton  asked. 

"  I  merely  mean  during  the  last  day  or  two  since 
I  have  heard  of  him  at  all.  You  know,  Mr.  Tracey 
seemed  to  admit  he  was  a  methodist."  Again 
there  was  a  silence,  which  continued,  without  fur- 
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ther  interruption,  until  they  found  themselves  at  a 
small,  but  neatly  painted  gate,  giving  entrance  to 
a  narrow,  and  smoothly  gravelled  avenue,  which, 
sweeping  through  a  well  kept  lawn,  studded  with 
young  plantations,  that  were  guarded  from  the 
clustering  sheep  by  rude  but  not  unsightly  palings, 
brought  them,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  a  comfortable 
and  substantial-looking  dwelling,  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  of  the  middling  grade  of  English  far- 
mers; and,  like  English  cottages,  too,  overrun  with 
honeysuckle  and  sweet  briar,  the  delicious  fra- 
grance of  which,  as  they  drove  up,  seemed  to  Lady 
Rosa  doubly  delicious  from  recollection  of  that 
which  saluted  her  in  Milk-street.  '*  Still  this  is  but 
the  outside,"  she  thought,  "  where  Mr.  Kelly  pro- 
bably presides;  within,  the  contrast  may  not  be  as 
strong."     But  she  was  mistaken. 

The  first  view  they  caught  of  inhabitants  was  a 
young  girl  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  who,  with- 
out any  other  shelter  for  her  very  pretty  face  and 
shoulders  from  the  scorching  sun  than  what  was 
supplied  by  her  own  fair  flowing  ringlets,  was  cha- 
sing two  drugget- bibbed  urchins  round  the  gravel 
space  before  the  door,  whom  having  caught  and 
plunged  into  some  remote  recess,  she  was  able, 
by  dint  of  trying  her  speed  against  Lady  Rosa's 
horses,  to  return  in  time — though  breathless  and 
panting — to  bid  her  guests  welcome  at  the  door,  and 
invite  them  to  walk  in. 
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Lady  Rosa  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  was  a 
softened  image  of  Mrs.  Kelly ;  and  although  at  the 
first  moment  not  prepossessed  in  her  favour  by 
this  discovery,  the  sympathy  and  frankness  of  her 
own  nature  could  not  long  resist  the  unassuming 
sweetness  and  confidingness  of  the  young  girl's 
untaught  civility,  as  she  announced  that  her 
mother  was  in  the  *'  hay-field,"  but,  as  she  must 
have  seen  the  carriage  pass,  would,  doubtless,  return 
immediately,  and — in  the  meantime,  entreated  them 
to  walk  in.  And  here  Lady  Rosa  abjured  any  lin- 
gering doubts  of  the  lady's  sanity. 

It  would  be  too  little  to  say  that  madness,  or 
even  capricious  whimsicality,  could  not  create  the 
rational,  substantial,  unpretending  comfort  she  saw 
around  her — they  could  not  have  existed  within 
the  influence  of  such.  Everything  that  met  her  eye, 
from  the  neat  fresh  matting  on  the  hall  to  the  stout 
and  lively,  though  not  many- coloured,  carpet  in  the 
drawing-room,^  bespoke  themselves  home-made, 
shewing  that  the  poverty  and  idleness  in  which 
the  peasantry  in  that  part  of  Ireland  lived,  and,  I 
fear,  still  live,  is  not  so  much  for  want  of  inchna- 
tion  or  capacity  to  work,  as  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment and  means.  The  young  girl  saw  that  Lady 
Rosa's  eye  was  caught  by  these  appearances,  so 

*  Wherever  an  assertion  of  this  sort  is  made,  it  is  from  the 
author's  own  experience. 
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different  from  what  she  had  been  accustomed  to, 
and,  taught  to  consider  industry  a  necessity  instead 
of  a  crime,  she  said,  "  My  brothers  made  the 
matting;  and  this  carpet  was  spun  from  sheep 
papa  gave  them,  and  bought  the  wool  from  them 
again  when  ihey  wanted  other  things." 

"  Why,  you  are  a  little  community  within  your- 
selves, then?"  Lady  Rosa  said. 

She  laughed  and  replied,  "  We  are.  Papa  came 
from  the  north,  and  knew  so  many  things  I  But 
then  he  says  he  could  not  have  turned  them  to  any 
account,  only  for  mamma's  sense  and  good- nature 
in  learning  them  all." 

Lady  Rosa  felt  positively  abashed  ;  and,  at  that 
moment,  another  young  woman  entered  the  room, 
whom,  though  at  least  double  Lucy's  age,  sfe€  named 
to  her  visitors  as  her  sister  Catherine.  Here  all 
trace  of  resemblance  to  Mrs.  Kelly  was  lost ;  and 
in  the  firmer,  more  meditative,  cast  of  features  and 
of  countenance,  and  less  cordial,  though  not  less  in- 
trinsically kind,  manner,  and  in  a  tone  of  conversa-  v, 
tion  which,  equally  unpretending,  shewed  more  ex- 
tended observation, — Lady  Rosa  amused  herself 
with  fancying  she  saw  the  prototype  of  Mrs.  Kelly's 
orthodox  and  worthy  help-mate.  She  was  presently 
interrupted  in  the  midst  of  her  speculations  by 
simultaneous  exclamations  from  both  the  daughters 
— "Here's  my  mother!"  and  "There's  mamma!" 
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And,  certainly,  had  the  apparition  that  now  an- 
swered to  that  designation  at  the  back-window, 
which  opened  on  a  little  rustic  porch,  become  visi- 
ble even  half  an  hour  before,  Lady  Rosa  would  have 
slirieked  and  fled  from  the  apartment. 

It  was  Mrs.  Kelly  herself  indeed  ;  but  in  such 
guise  as  made  it  now  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  she  believed  herself  magnificently  dressed  in 
London.  Shoes,  stockings, gloves,  shawl, apron,  bon- 
net, though  all  alike  scrupulously  clean,  w^ere  not  only 
suited  to  the  hay-field,  and  to  the  hay-field  alone, 
but  shewed  such  evident  signs  of  their  destination, 
that  she  had  no  sooner  expressed,  through  the  open 
window,  her  cordial  greeting  to  each  of  her  guests 
in  turn, — though  a  close  observer  might  have 
detected  a  slight  shade  of  distinction, — than  she 
herself  remarked,  "  You  see  what  a  figure  I  am, 
ladies!  so  that  I  must  go  up  and  take  off  these 
duds.  You'd  think  I  was  rowlin'  in  the  hay,"  she 
said,  as  she  laughingly  surveyed  herself;  "but  I 
wasn't ;  but  only  lanin'  agin'  one  of  the  cocks,  readin' 
the  paper  to  Mr.  Kelly.  And,  indeed,  now!  think 
of  it,  as  you  have  seen  me,  and  as  it  isn't  raal  dust 
or  dirt  that's  on  me,  and  as  these  gloves"  (throwing 
them  off,)  "  keep  my  hands  safe,  sure,  if  you'll  have 
the  goodness  to  excuse  me,  I  might  as  well  come 
in  as  I  am  !"  And  her  ever  nimble  les;  was  asrain 
outstretched  over  the  low  window-sill,  when  her 
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young  daughter,  flying  over,  absolutely  pushed  her 
out  again,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  no  !  no !  Mamma, 
you'll  destroy  the  room;  and  you  must  not  be 
seen  such  a  figure  !  Better  bring  your  basket 
at  once  !"  and,  casting  a  smiling,  half-pleading, 
half-playful  glance  back  upon  her  guests,  she 
went  to  a  corner  of  the  room, — then  taking  from 
it  a  pretty  rustic  basket,  containing  a  cap, — of 
which  no  milliner  had  been  guilty, — light  knitted 
slippers,  and  a  collar,  she  skipped  into  the  porch, 
and  disencumbering  her  mother  of  shawl,  apron, 
bonnet,  and  shoes,  forced  her  to  submit  to  a  rus- 
tic toilet,  during  which  process,  a  gown  that  had 
been  carefully  pinned  up  all  round  her  was,  for 
the  first  time,  brought  to  light.  The  delighted  mo- 
ther, in  the  meantime,  stood  perfectly  still,  casting 
in  glances  of  such  sunshiny  good-humour  to  her 
guests  as  at  once  invited  them  to  laugh,  and  defied 
them  to  ridicule;  until,  at  last.  Lady  Rosa's  imagi- 
nation became  so  captivated  by  the  scene,  and  the 
fragrance,  and  the  consistency  of  all  around  her, 
that  it  was  only  mistrust  of  her  own  sanity  for  con- 
ceiving so  monstrous  an  idea,  that  prevented  her 
from  requesting  to  be  taken  to  the  hay-field  herself. 
She  really  longed  to  see  a  field  of  genuine,  country, 
sweet-smelling  hay,  and  real  haymakers  !  But  it 
was  too  absurd,  and  she  resisted. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Kelly's  toilet  was  com- 
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pleted ;  and  when  Lucy  led  her  mother  in,  Lady 
Rosa  could  scarcely  wonder  at  her  looks  of  filial 
pride  and  fondness;  as  Mrs.  Kelly — her  comely, 
portly  figure,  and  good-humoured,  cheerful  counte- 
nance, no  longer  disfigured  or  disguised, — welcomed 
her  guests,  once  more,  with  that  real  dignity  which 
genuine  hospitality,  from  its  very  nature,  must  in- 
volve ;  and  she  who  in  Belgrave  Square  appeared 
almost  a  maniac,  became  in  Lisanore,  if  not  a 
'*  well-bred,"  at  least  a  ''  weW-reared'^  woman,  and 
a  rational  and  kind  companion. 

By  no  flight  of  imagination,  however, "  must 
rational  or  "  well-reared," — when  applied  to  one  of 
her  class  in  Ireland,  be  supposed  to  include  the  re- 
fraining from  pressing  food  upon  the  stranger. 
That  was  law  as  immutable  as  ever  Mede  or 
Persian  owned  ; — but,  as  it  was  no  longer  confined 
to  stale  bread  and  black-currant  jam,  the  process 
was  not  so  fearful.  Having  conversed  for  a  few 
minutes  with  Lady  Rosa  and  the  Miss  Wiltons,  on 
such  subjects  as  their  recent  arrival  in  the  country, 
and  her  superior  local  advantages  rendered  in- 
teresting, if  not  instructive,  she  turned  to  her  eldest 
daughter,  and  handing  her  a  key,  told  her,  in  a  sort 
of  audible  whisper  scarcely  even  intended  for  con- 
cealment, that  in  a  certain  drawer  "  of  the  side- 
board she  would  find  a  bottle  of  gooseberry  wine, — 
and  it's  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  bottles,*'  she 
added,  joyously,  "  that  by  great  good  luck  I  took 
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out  of  the  cellar,  my  own  hands,  this  mornin'  for 
dinner,  knowin'  your  father  'd  have  a  heavy  day, 
and  come  in  tired.  Go,  honey,  and  bring  it,  and 
the  cake  before  the  last, — not  the  last,  mind,  Kitty  ; 
for  I  don't  think  it  ever  ruz  as  well  as  the  other, 
whatever's  the  rason.  And  you  know  the  shelf 
that  I  keep  the  nicest  jam  on.  A'pon  my  word, 
you  will  now  !"  she  eagerly  exclaimed  to  Lady 
Rosa,  seeing  her  about  to  speak.  "I  wont  be 
affronted  a  second  time,  as  I  was  in  London !  And, 
indeed,  after  all  said  and  done,  I  don't  wonder 
much  you  couldn't  ate  there,  I  could  scarcely  ate 
a  bit  in  comfort  myself,  with  their  smoke,  and  their 
colly,  and  their  dust,— signs  by  it!  they  told  me  I 
came  home  skin  and  bone, — except  cheese,  indeed, 
— I  must  give  up  to  them  that  they  bate  us  in 
cheese." 

"You  must  have  recovered  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  Ma'am  !"  Miss  Wilton  could  not  resist 
saying,  with  a  naughty  glance  at  the  portly  figure 
before  her.  But  Mrs.  Kelly's  perfectly  good- 
humoured  and  unsuspicious  laugh  deprived  the 
sarcasm  of  its  point, — and  Lady  Rosa  hastened  to 
say — 

"  Yes  ;  this  sweet,  airy,  delightful  little  spot  is 
indeed  different  from  your  lodgings  there,  or  from 
my  home  either ;  and,  I  assure  you,  so  far  was  I 
from  intending  to  decline  your  luncheon,  I  was  just 
going  to  tell  you  I  had  been  anxiously  expecting 
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it,  and  would  not  allow  the  Miss  Wiltons  to  have 
any  before  we  set  out,  in  order  that  we  might  do  it 
justice." 

"  No ;  but  is  she  in  airnest,  ladies  ?"  the  good 
woman  exclaimed,  turning  to  them  with  a  face  of 
almost  incredulous  delight.  "  Whethen,  give  me 
your  hand  for  that  same  !"  and  in  her  delight  she 
shook  hands  with  them  all  round.  "  And  now,  at 
last,  I  forgive  myself  for  that  weary  jam  in  London, 
which  I  never  felt  right  about  since,  for  fear  I  dis- 
gusted you,  I  was  so  awkward  and  quare  about  it. 
But  what  could  I  do,  afther  all,  when  I  had  nothin' 
else  in  life  to  offer  you  ?  and  you  wouldn't  ate  the 
Gloucester  cheese  that  my  poor  civil  countrywoman 
sent  up  to  offer  me.  And,  upon  my  word,  I  didn't 
forget  it  to  her,  but  sent  her  a  fine  piece  of  linen, 
spun  and  bleached  on  the  lawn  there,  since  I  came 
home.  But,  one  way  or  another,  I  didn't  know 
myself  rightly,  nor  what  I  was  doin'  or  wasn't 
doin',  in  that  dirty,  weary  hole  of  a  London,  that  I 
heartily  hope  I  may  never  set  my  foot  in  again. 
Much  good  may  it  do  them  that  prefer  it  to  our 
own  hayfield !  But  it's  no  wonder  they  look 
wishy-washy  and  broken-hearted  !  And  now  I  beg 
your  pardons  one  minute,"  she  said,  as  she  followed 
her  daughters  out  of  the  room  with  a  hasty  waddle, 
which  said — as  plain  as  waddle  could  say,— '*  Since 
they  were  so  goodnatured  as  to  expect  so  much,  I 
must  see  myself  that  they  are  not  disappointed  !" 
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>In  a  few  minutes,  in  skipped  the  still  laughing 
Lucyjf"  ^i^ently  as  an  avant-courier,  and  hastily 
whisking  books  and  work-boxes  off  the  table,  she 
flew  back  to  assist  her  sister  in  carrying  in  a  large 
mahogany  tray,  covered  with  a  snowy  napkin,  also 
"bleached  on  the  lawn,"  and  laden  with  cake, 
bread,  butter,  jam  of  various  kinds,  and  —  the 
vaunted  gooseberry  wine  ! 

Lady  Rosa  perceiving  that  the  sisters  delayed 
inviting  her  to  eat,  which  she  attributed  to  timidity, 
and  being  determined  to  make  amends  for  her  former 
fastidiousness,  approached  the  table  unbidden,  and 
was  about  to  take  some  cake,  when,  instead  cf  the 
smile  of  welcome  she  expected,  she  perceived  an 
embarrassed,  rueful,  almost  remonstrating  look,  cast 
by  the  younger  girl  upon  the  elder,  which,  on  her 
part,  was  answered  by  a  blush  and  a  look  of  resig- 
nation. Lady  Rosa  paused  involuntarily ;  but,  in 
a  moment,  ridiculing  herself  for  the  doubt,  she 
again  took  up  the  knife ;  upon  which,  Lucy,  appa- 
rently no  longer  able  to  refrain,  hastily  said,  "  I 
beg  your  Ladyship's  pardon — but,  if  you  could 
wait  one  minute !" 

In  the  utmost  astonishment,  she,  of  course, 
desisted  ;  and,  happily,  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Kelly 
entered,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  most  tempting- 
looking  cream  cheese,  enveloped  in  fresh  leaves, 
and  in  the  other  a  bowl  of  the  excellent  posset, 
called  "  curds  and  cream." 
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"And  now,"  she  said,  "  will  ye  sit  over  ladies? 
There's  some  fresh  fruit  just  coming  in  from  the 
garden  that  I  sent  the  little  ones  to  gather.  I  told 
the  girls  not  to  let  you  begin  till  I  came  back, 
because  the  jam  and  the  sweet  cakes  'id  spoil  the 
flavour  of  my  cheese,  though  they'll  be  very  good 
after  it ;  and  I  didn't  say  anything  about  it,  because 
I  was  afraid  of  my  life  I'd  only  disappoint  you,  as 
it  was  only  to  have  been  ready  for  dinner,  Mr. 
Kelly's  so  fond  of  a  cream  cheese  !  However,  some 
likes  it  softer  than  he  does, — and  I'm  in  hopes  you'll 
find  it  good."  And  so  good  did  it  prove,  that  they 
all  ate  what  they  considered  an  unreasonable  quan- 
tity. Mrs.  Kelly's  reason  and  theirs,  however,  dif- 
fered very  materially  upon  such  subjects;  and  when 
she  found  them  proof  against  all  efforts  to  make  them 
eat  more,  she  exclaimed  in  a  most  pathetic  tone, 
"  Then  it  was  too  soft  afther  all !"  And  when  assured 
of  the  contrary,  "Then  it's  lavin'  it  for  Misther 
Kelly  you  are  ?  Well,  well,  weary  on  my  tongue  ! 
Catherine,  you  often  told  me  it  would  bring  me 
into  trouble  yet." 

"She  said,  if  you  had  had  any  thing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  mamma,"  defended  Lucy. 

"Well,  my  heart,  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
myself  now !  But  as  I  know  that  if  you've  took  that 
notion  into  your  heads,  ladies, — though  hurt  and 
mortified  he'll  be  when  I  tell  him, — it  'id  go  again 
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you  to  ate  it,  I'll  say  no  more  about  it.  But  you'll 
not  be  wanting  to  lave  the  other  things  for  him? 
so  what'll  I  give  you  now,  jewel?"  to  Lady  Rosa. 
*'  And  what'll  I  give  you,  ladies  ?"  to  the  Miss 
Wiltons. 

Lady  Rosa  took  a  little  curds  and  cream,  as  that 
which  was  most  easily  managed;  and  Miss  Wilton, 
with  the  air  of  a  sturdy,  self-satisfied  martyr,  fol- 
lowed her  example,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  all  the 
time  on  Mrs.  Kelly's  face,  to  sift  out,  if  possible, 
what  her  ultimate  object  in  this  attack  could  be, 
while  Susan  positively  and  sulkily  resisted  it. 

After  another  process  of  ineffectual  pressing,  the 
two  young  women  removed  the  tray,  and  Mrs.  Kelly, 
as  if  then  for  the  first  time  remarking  the  absence  of 
the  servants,  simply,  and  without  the  shghtest  hesi- 
tation, said,  "  You  see,  Lady  Rosa,  I'm  not  as  well 
off  here,  in  one  way,  as  in  London.  I  had  some  kind 
of  servants  there,  or  the  use  of  them  at  laste,  such 
as  they  were ;  but  not  one  have  I  under  the  roof 
this  minute  !  But  we're  not  always  so,"  she  said, 
smiling.  *^  But  Misther  Kelly,  thinkin'  a  shower 
was  comin',  and  the  hay  that  minute  spread,  came 
flyin'  in,  and  hurried  men,  women,  and  children  out 
to  see  and  get  it  tossed  up  before  it  was  drenched. 
I  know  we  oughtn't  to  lave  the  house  without  one; 
and,  indeed,  I  wouldn't,  nor  he  ather,"  she  added 
with  genuine  politeness,  "  if  we  had  known  or  ex- 
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pected  your  ladyship  to  call ;  but  we  can't  afford  yet 
to  keep  servants,  except  just  for  whatever  they  can 
do." 

Some  civil  speeches  were  made  in  acceptance  of 
this  apology,  and  Lady  Rosa  then  proceeded  to  re- 
quest the  pleasure  of  hers,  Mr.  Kelly's,  and  some  of 
their  young  people's  company  at  the  castle. 

"  Ah,  willahlhu  !  willahlhu  !  is  it  me  and  my 
ould  man  ?"  she  almost  screamed,  holding  up  her 
hands  and  eyes  in  unfeigned  amazement;  then  re- 
collecting herself,  she  took  Lady  Rosa's  hand,  and, 
affectionately  kissing  it,  said  in  an  altered  tone, 
"  No,  no,  my  heart, — I  thank  you  all  the  same, 
and  most  heartily.  And  didn't  I  tell  you  we  would 
come  to  like  one  another  at  last  ?  But  though  we'd 
go  sometimes  for  a  Sunday  or  so  to  keep  up  the 
poor  old  dotin'  gentleman's  spirits,  as  he  look  a 
fancy  to  us;  or  though,  when  I  was  on  my  visit  in 
London,  and  you,  as  I  thought,  all  alone  in  your 
sorrow,  I'd  go  to  sit  with  you,  more,  maybe,  than  I 
was  welcome,"  she  said,  with  an  arch.  But  good- 
humoured  smile,  "  I'm  not  mad  all  out  to  think 
of  going  out  of  my  hayfield  into  your  grand  drawin'- 
room,  and  from  my  little  flock  here  into  your  gay 
company  !  You  see,  I  didn't  even  go  to  call  upon 
you,  knowin'  that  you  knew  if  you  chose  me,  I 
couldn't  but  chuse  you  for  an  acquaintance.  No, 
no,  thank  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  I  love  you 
for  your  good  heart,  that  'id  make  you  put  up  with 
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US  bringin'  you  to  shame;  but  I'm  not  goin'  to  try- 
it  that  way,  nor  Mr.  Kelly  ather!  No,  no;  'tisn't 
but  your  papa  invited  him  home  to  dinner  more 
than  once  when  he  met  him,  and  even  asked  him 
to  name  his  own  day ;  nor  'tisn't  that  he  doesn't 
think  himself  as  good  as  some  that  did  go ;  but 
still  he  wouldn't.  No,  nor  for  what  ?  What  plea- 
sure could  it  be  ather  to  him  or  ye,  except  your 
own  goodness  ?" 

So  deeply  did  Mrs.  Kelly's  unaffected  sense  and 
•unsuspicious  gratitude  smite  the  kind  and  true 
heart  of  Lady  Rosa,  that  to  the  great  consternation 
of  Miss  Wilton,  and  the  contemptuous  astonish- 
ment of  her  sister,  she  coloured,  stammered,  hesi- 
tated, endeavoured  to  disclaim,  and  finally  almost 
sobbed  out,  *'  Oh,  Mrs.  Kelly !  you  are  a  great 
deal,  8  very  great  deal,  too  good,  and  think  too  well 
of  me  !  I  wanted  to  canvass  you  for  the  election  !" 

Mrs.  Kelly,  although  she  had  already  caught 
her  in  her  arms,  now  drew  back  in  surprise,  ask- 
ing, '*  What  election  are  you  talking  of,  my  dear, 
darling,  honest-hearted  child  ?  for  that  you  are 
whatever  it  is,  and  I  knew  it  from  the  first  by  your 
very  eye  !" 

''  The  approaching  election,"  Lady  Rosa  said, 
*'  when  my  father  intends  supporting  Sir  Charles 
Wilton.  You  will  see  by  the  papers  to-morrow 
that  he  is  one  of  your  candidates." 

'*  Sir  Charles  Wilton  ! — that's  the  baronet — hem  ! 
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— brother  to  these  ladies?"  And  although  Lady  Rosa 
was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  altered  tone,  and 
the  slight  but  peculiar  glance  towards  Miss  Wil- 
ton as  she  uttered  the  questions,  Miss  Wilton  un- 
derstood them  but  too  well,  and  coloured  deeply  in 
painful  alarm.  But  it  must  have  been  a  very  well- 
defined  and  strict  call  of  duty  that  could  induce 
Mrs.  Kelly  to  persevere  in  inflicting  pain.  Turn- 
ing quickly  from  Miss  Wilton,  and  taking  both 
Lady  Rosa's  hands  in  hers,  she  said,  "  You  may 
guess,  my  child,  how  little  I  meddle  in  those  mat- 
ters, when  I  tell  you  that  I  did  not  know  there 
was  an  election  comin' ;  and  for  Misther  Kelly,  I 
know  he'll  be  guided  by  Misther  Rochford,  which- 
ever side  he's  on." 

'*  But  you  wont  suffer  that  ?"  said  Miss  Wilton, 
again  venturing  forward.  "  You  wont  suffer  him 
to  be  guided  by  the  Protestant  clergyman  ?" 

'<  Why,  young  lady  ?  If  I  believe  the  Protes- 
tant clergyman  really  wishes  us  well,  why  wouldn't 
I  be  guided  by  him  ?  And  I  know  Misther  Roch- 
ford does." 

"  Then  why  not  conform  to  his  religion  ?" 

*«  For  no  rason  on  earth  but  because  I  can't. 
He  thried  it  often  ;  and  if  I  have  not  the  power, 
I  no  more  b'lieve  God  will  punish  me  for  not  doin' 
it,  supposin'  I'm  wrong  itself,  than  for  not  givin' 
me  power  to  do  any  other  good  that  I  have  not 
the  manes  to  do ;  nor  him  ather,  if  he's  the  one  in 
E  2 
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the  wrong.  And  if  I  could  doubt  Misther  Roch- 
ford — and  I  couldn't, — why  would  I  doubt  my  own 
husband,  that  has  more  sense  in  his  little  finger 
than  in  my  whole  head  ?  and  it's  big  enough  too  ! 
so  honey,"  turning  to  Lady  Rosa,  ''  you  see  I'm 
a  useless  old  woman  in  that  way."  But  Lady  Rosa 
now  much  more  ardently  pressed  for  some  of  the 
young  people  to  come  on  a  visit  to  heV. 

*'  Still  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Kelly,  smiling.  "  Well, 
you're  a  jewel,  and  there's  no  denyin'  it  !  and  God 
forbid  you  should  be  thrown  away  !  I  know  what 
I  wish, — but  no  matter,  it  wont  be,  I  doubt.  Lord 
save  us  !  sure  it  couldn't  be  that  you  guessed  what 
I  mane  ?  Oh,  no !  I  humbly  ask  your  pardon  ! 
But  about  this  goin'  out  of  their  proper  places  to 
your  fine  castle  ?  It  must  not  be,  honey ;  so  say  no 
more  about  it ;  and  'tany  rate  there's  no  young 
people  in  it.  Catherine  there's  my  eldest,  and  she 
wouldn't  go  for  little  rasons  of  her  own.  There  goes 
my  tongue  again  I  Well,  well !  never  heed,  Kitty 
dear,  no  one's  a  bit  the  wiser  ; — and  all  between  her 
and  Lucy's  boys,  at  one  business  or  another.  So, 
once  more  thank  you  most  kindly,  but  say  no 
more  about  it."  And  Lady  Rosa,  perceiving  that 
further  remonstrance  would  not  only  be  fruitless, 
but  distressing,  gave  up  the  point,  and  terminated 
her  visit. 

"  Rosa,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  we  had  better 
leave  the  canvassing  to  the  gentlemen,"  said  Miss 
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Wilton  as  soon  as  they  had  resumed  tlieir  places 
in  the  carriage. 

"  I  fear  I  must  agree  with  you,  indeed,"  Lady 
Rosa  humbly  acknowledged.  "  I,  at  least,  make  a 
bad  attempt  at  it.  However,  as  we  are  so  far,  we 
had  best  return  the  visits  of  Casey  Ville  and  Milan 
Hall." 

"  Well,  pray,  if  the  people  should  be  commonly 
civil  to  you,  do  not  burst  out  crying  in  their  faces, 
and  confess  you  had  secret  and  deadly  plots  against 
their  lives  and  honour." 

"  You  are  a  little  severe,"  Lady  Rosa  said, 
smiling ;  "  but  I  really  did  feel  humbled  to  the 
dust,  head  and  heart,  before  Mrs.  Kelly  ;  and  I 
have  obtained  one  important  piece  of  information 
from  her,  which  is,  that  as  the  best  definition  of 
dirt  is  matter  misplaced,  so  of  vulgarity,  it  is  man- 
ners misplaced.  But  this,  I  suppose,  is  Casey 
VilJe.  We  must  remember  that  Mr.  Tracey  told 
us  their  vanity  lies  in  some  chapel." 

Mr.  Casey  had  indeed  ruined  himself  on  coming 
of  age  by  expending  the  only  large  sum  of  ready 
money  he  ever  possessed  in  erecting  a  chapel  on 
the  plan  of  one  he  had  seen  in  Italy,  adjoining  an 
old,  ugly,  bolt-upright,  gable-ended,  narrow- win- 
dowed dwelling  house,  for  the  two  excellent  rea- 
sons, to  prove  that  he  had  been  abroad,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  governed  by  his  pretty  young 
wife,  who  happened  to  be  a  Protestant !  But  people 
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believed  him  so  simply  when  he  declared  he  had 
been  abroad,  and  his  lady  shewed  so  little  interest 
in  his  conversion,  that,  long  before  the  period  of 
Lady  Rosa's  visit,  the  chapel  had  become  an  in^ 
cubus  which  he  would  have  been  delighted  to  get 
rid  of,  and  its  taste  and  splendour  lived  but  in  the 
memory  of  her  for  whose  torment  it  had  been 
erected. 

Unlike  their  reception  at  Lisanore,  the  visitors 
on  their  arrival  at  Casey  Ville  found  the  door  not 
only  closed,  but,  as  it  seemed,  hermetically  sealed 
against  them,  since  no  other  effect  did  the  repeated 
and  angry  knocks  of  the  footman,  for  several  mi- 
nutes, produce,  than  the  rush  of  hurried  feet  to  and 
fro  inside,  and  the  rapid  opening  and  shutting  of 
every  door  except  the  right  one.  They  were  about 
to  drive  away  in  despair,  when,  at  last,  a  calling  voice 
was  heard  within,  enumerating  as  many  names  of 
men  servants  as  might  form  the  retinue  of  a  prince, 
and  asking  in  an  authoritative  tone  whether  they 
were  all  asleep  and  did  not  hear  the  "  rapping." 

Apparently,  in  obedience  to  this  inquiry,  the 
door  was  at  length  opened  ;  and  a  man  in  the  act 
of  settling  himself  into  a  gaudy  livery  coat,  hastily 
put  on  over  stable  waistcoat  and  trousers,  by  way 
of  making  amends  for  the  delay,  clattered  his  hob- 
nailed shoes  down  the  flagged  steps,  and,  thrusting 
his  face  in  at  the  carriage  window,  himself  in- 
quired, "What  was  wanting  ?" 
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He  was  asked  if  Mrs.  Casey  was  at  home ;  and  the 
answer  being  in  the  affirmative,  in  the  party  went. 
No  further  than  the  hall,  however,  did  it  seem  hkely 
they  should  be  able  to  proceed ;  for  when  Lady  Rosa, 
on  finding  that  the  servant  considered  the  announce- 
ment of  their  names  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  con- 
siderate gratification  to  his  own  curiosity,  and  was 
retiring  perfectly  satisfied,  advanced  to  open  the 
room-door  herself,  she  found  it,  like  the  hall-door, 
resist  every  effort  which  she  felt  justified  in  making 
to  that  effect.  Nor  did  the  return  of  the  servant, 
who  had  stood  looking  over  his  shoulder  for  the  re- 
sult, at  first  seem  likely  to  bring  much  relief;  he 
twisted  and  he  tugged  at  the  handle  in  vain  ;  until, 
at  last,  muttering  the  very  unnecessary  observation 
that  the  lock  was  "crass"  sometimes,  and  he  **  won- 
dhered  at  the  mishtress  for  shuttin'  it,"  by  a  sudden 
wrench,  seconded  by  a  strong  simultaneous  push 
from  shoulder  and  knee,  he  succeeded  in  bursting 
it  open  with  a  force  that  nearly  sent  him  horizon- 
tally into  the  room  before  them.  He  recovered  him- 
self, however,  with  a  slight  imprecation,  and  taking 
the  precaution  not  to  shut  the  door  again,  withdrew, 
and  left  them  to  their  fate. 

When  they  ventured  to  enter,  they  perceived, 
seated  on  a  sofa,  the  lady  of  the  house,  dressed  in  a 
crimson  satin  gown,  with  a  black  shawl  pinned  hastily 
across  it,  to  conceal,  as  Miss  Wilton  declared,  that 
the  dress  was  only  calculated  for  evening  display. 
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On  the  table  before  her  lay  a  book  hastily  as- 
sumed for  the  purpose  of  appearing  deep  in  study, 
but  which  the  same  quick,  prying  eyes  discovered  to 
be  a  Walker's  Dictionary  ;  while,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  her  dress,  if  not  of  her  life,  the  lady  struggled 
to  appear  as  composed  as  if  she  were  not  stifling 
under  the  natural  effects  of  the  exertions  she  had 
made  to  be  found  seated  in  the  room  before  the  vi- 
sitors should  effect  their  entrance. 

In  her  zeal  to  impress  this  important  fact  upon 
them,  she  did  not  stand  up  to  receive  them  until 
they  had  advanced  some  way  into  the  apartment, 
which  presented  the  gloomy  and  disagreeable  pic- 
ture of  gaudy  and  frippery  finery  in  the  last  stage 
of  decay,  from  damp  and  disuse  ;  and  amongst 
the  chief  ornaments  of  which  were  some  worsted- 
worked  landscapes,  with  trees  that  seemed  the  ori- 
ginals of  Hood's  *'  Miss  Tree  ;"  and  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  whose  dislocated  joints,  leering 
eyes,  and  patched  and  piebald  faces,  with  their 
many-coloured  garments,  might  better  have  be- 
spoken them  a  drunken  party  of  strolling  players, 
whose  wagon  had  just  been  overturned.  As  Mrs. 
Casey  perceived  Miss  Wilton's  eyes  roving  from 
one  to  the  other  of  these  exhibitions,  she  compla- 
cently informed  her  that  they  were  of  her  own 
performance,  and  that  Mr.  Casey,  who  was  "  par- 
tial "  to  everything  she  did,  would  have  them  so 
expensively  framed. 
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Lady  Rosa  thought  this  allusion  to  taste  and  th^ 
fine  arts  afforded  an  opportunity  for  asking  to  see 
the  chapTel  ;  and  as,  in  doing  so,  she  certainly  had 
in  view  as  much  the  gratification  of  her  hostess  as 
of  herself  or  friends,  she  was  disappointed,  when, 
after  a  little  hesitation,  she  was  informed  it  was 
quite  impossible,  as  "  the  key  had  iDeen  mislaid." 

There  was  nothing  left  but  to  bow  and  look 
sorry ;  and,  soon  after,  she  rose  to  terminate  the 
visit.  At  this  attempt,  however,  Mrs.  Casey  for  a 
moment  forgot  her  affected  mincing  manner,  and 
protested  so  vehemently,  and  evidently  sincerely, 
against  it,  that  Lady  Rosa,  albeit  in  some  surprise, 
sat  down  again.  Presently,  Mrs.  Casey  rang  the 
bell ;  and  notwithstanding  the  many  names  al- 
ready enumerated  by  the  calling  voice,  which  the 
ladies  had  at  once  detected  to  be  her  own,  it  so 
chanced  that  it  was  still  the  same  servant  who  made 
his  appearance,  now  hastily  pulling  down  the  sleeves 
of  his  coat,  as  he  left  unfinished  some  *'  nameless 
deed  of  housewifery." 

''Where  is  your  master?"  asked  aloud,  was  the 
ostensible  object  of  the  summons;  but  even  Lady 
Rosa  could  not  help  perceiving  that  it  was  seconded 
by  some  sign  of  secret  intelhgence,  which,  as  the 
Miss  Wiltons  sat  opposite  to  a  faded  and  cracked, 
but  still  only  too  faithful  mirror,  they  declared  was 
returned  on  the  man's  part  by  a  look  of  woful 
E  3 
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communication,  and  an  agonized  "hem!"  which  they 
naturally  thought  related  to  some  fatality  having 
happened  to  the  gentleman  of  the  house ;  until, 
upon  Mrs.  Casey's  failure  of  comprehension,  after  a 
furtive  glance  around,  the  servant  elevated  both  his 
hands  a  little,  and  closing  one,  made  a  sign  as  if 
putting  a  key  into  a  lock.  This  was  successful,  as 
was  evident  by  the  lady  turning  both  red  and  pale 
in  a  moment,  and  looking  as  if  about  to  faint.  She 
recovered  herself,  however ;  and  making  an  effort  to 
engage  Lady  Rosa's  attention  on  the  most  glaring 
of  the  pictures,  she  fumbled  in  a  bag,  so  unsuited 
to  the  rest  of  her  apparel  that  she  had  hastily 
thrust  it  under  a  cushion,  and  drawing  thence  a 
key,  she  hung  it,  with  affected  negligence,  over  the 
arm  of  the  sofa,  while  the  well-tutored  servant,  slily 
approaching,  and  affecting  to  settle  the  window- 
curtain  with  one  hand,  was,  by  the  lynx-eyed  sisters, 
seen  with  the  other  to  snatch  it  off  her  finger,  though 
with  such  a  jerk  as  caused  her  to  bite  her  lip  to  sup- 
press a  scream.  He  was  then  retreating  in  triumph, 
without  having  even  gone  through  the  ceremony  of 
answering  the  question  about  his  master,  when  Lady 
Rosa,  taking  advantage  of  his  being  in  the  room, 
requested  him  to  order  her  carriage.  Instead  of 
obeying,  however,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Mrs. 
Casey,  as  if  to  say,  "  Will  you  suffer  this  ?"  Upon 
which,  the  lady,  as  if  driven  to  the  extremity  of 
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betraying  some  deep  and  important  secret,  an- 
nounced that  her  object  was  to  prevail  on  them  to 
have  luncheon,  '*  which  would  now  surely,^'*  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  last  word,  accompanied  by 
an  angry  glance  at  the  servant,  "be  shortly  ready.'' 
"  While  you  could  count  two!"  he  responded,  and 
disappeared,  concluding  this  intimation  must  prove 
decisive.  Decisive  indeed  it  did  prove  ;  for  nothing 
could  now  prevail  on  Lady  Rosa  or  her  companions 
to  remain;  feeling  that  they  should  only  give  more, 
and  deeper  offence  should  they  make  the  impracti- 
cable attempt  to  eat;  and,  making  their  escape,  they 
drove  to  Milan  Hall.  Here  Miss  Wilton  expected  a 
field  for  the  exercise  of  her  powers,  both  of  flattery 
and  ridicule;  but  for  the  present  they  were  held  in 
abeyance.  "  Not  at  home,"  was  whispered  by  a  fe- 
male voice  through  an  opening  of  the  door  not  large 
enough  to  admit  a  mouse.  And,  after  one  or  two 
other  calls,  equally  ineffectual,  they  returned  home. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  party  at  dinner  on  the  first  day  of  Mr. 
Ilochford's  becoming  one  of  the  guests  at  Lisbrian 
Castle  was  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  few  of 
the  neighbouring  gentlemen ;  and  Lord  Lisbrian 
and  Sir  diaries  Wilton  appeared,  by  the  elevation 
of  their  spirits,  to  have  had  a  successful  day.  Lady 
Rosa  made  an  observation  to  that  effect  to  Sir 
Charles  as  he  handed  her  to  dinner,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged she  was  right.  Nothing,  he  said,  could 
be  more  flattering  than  their  reception  wherever 
they  had  called ;  and  that  the  number  of  votes  on 
Lord  Lisbrian 's  estate  was  incredible  ;  all  duly  re- 
gistered too,  for  some  purpose  which  the  late  Earl 
had  never  carried  into  execution. 

"  It  is  strange,"  he  said,  "  that  the  only  two  op- 
ponents I  dread,  are  the  Protestant  clergyman  and 
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tlie  Catholic  priest  of  the  parish  !  If  the  latter  has 
half  the  influence  attributed  to  them  in  general,  I 
shall  be  apprehensive,  and  must  look  to  coaxing 
him.  From  Mr.  Rochford's  principles,  I  must  only 
fight  inch  by  inch  against  7i/m." 

Lord  Lisbrian  seemed  no  less  sanguine.  "  We 
visited  three  or  four  of  the  best  families  around, 
Rosa,"  he  said,  "  who  had  written  to  invite  us  to 
acquaintanceship ;  and  as  our  party  is  too  large  to 
move  in  a  body  to  their  houses  as  they  invited  us 
to  do,  we  must  try  and  get  them  here  the  moment 
the  servants  and  furniture  arrive.  There  are  some 
of  them  the  nicest  people  I  ever  saw."  Lady  Rosa 
did  not  make  any  reply,  as  the  observation  was 
made  before  the  other  guests  at  table ;  but  she 
wondered  in  her  own  mind,  if  it  were  so,  what  could 
cause  such  a  difference  in  persons  living  so  near  to 
each  other  ;  and  she  determined  to  inquire  of  Mr. 
Rochford  at  the  earliest  opportunity ;  for,  either 
he  had  not  tried,  or  had  not  succeeded,  in  getting 
next  to  her  at  dinner,  although  she  saw  that  he  had 
sedulously  watched  the  different  arrangements  as 
they  took  their  places.  Neither  did  he  sit  next  to 
any  of  the  Wiltons;  and  this,  considering  there 
were  three  of  them  in  rather  a  small  party,  could 
scarcely,  she  thought,  be  the  effect  of  chance,  and 
she  sincerely  regretted  it. 

It  happened  that  he  sat  next  to  Lord  Lisbrian  ; 
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and,  by  one  of  those  unaccountable  moral  affini- 
ties which  occur,  now  and  then,  between  persons  of 
the  most  opposite  characters,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  confounding  metaphysicians.  Lord  Lisbrian 
seemed  at  once  to  take,  what  is  called,  a  violent 
"  fancy*'  to  him  ;  and,  taking  it  for  granted  that  he 
was  interested  in  his  success,  spoke  to  him  with  all 
the  openness  and  familiarity  of  long  established 
friendship. 

Rochford,  in  an  under  tone,  but  in  the  most  de- 
cisive manner,  repeated  to  him  the  determination  he 
had  already  expressed  to  Lady  Rosa ;  but  Lord  Lis- 
brian would  not  bfe  convinced ;  and  yet  declared  that 
he  liked  him  the  more  for  what  he  called  his  ho- 
nesty. Tracey  had,  in  the  meantime,  crept  after  the 
ladies  to  the  drawing-room, — as  he  invariably  did  the 
moment  he  could  elude  Lord  Lisbrian 's  attention, — 
particularly  anxious,  on  this  evening,  to  question 
them  on  their  day's  adventures  ;  for  the  poor  little 
man,  as  if  a  new  being  had  been  wakened  within 
him,  enjoyed  their  conversation  and  their  gaiety 
with  a  so^'t  of  humble  intensity,  that  was  as  amus- 
ing as  it  was  singular,  in  one  brought  up  as  he  had 
been. 

"  Oh,  do  not  ask  us,  Mr.  Tracey  !"  Miss  Wilton 
exclaimed.  *'  Everything  went  wrong !  we  had  not 
even  amusement  for  our  pains.  Lady  Rosa  changed 
places  with  Mrs.  Kelly,  and  played  the  mad- woman 
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herself — Mrs.  Carey  would  not  shew  us  the  chapel — 
and  we  were  not  admitted  at  Milan  Hall  I" 

"  Whethen,  did  you  ask  to  see  the  chapel  ?" 
Tracey  inquired. 

**  Oh,  yes ;  but  she  said  the  key  was  mislaid." 

*'  Depend  upon  it,  then,  the  luncheon  was  pre- 
parin'  there,  or  the  clothes  she  had  just  put  off 
her !  and  I'm  doubtin'  youVe  lost  their  vote  by  that." 

'*  Good  heavens  !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  Oh  yes,  Ma'am;  they  use  it  as  a  sort  of  store- 
rooin,  or  dressin'-room,  or  anything  they  want  it 
for,  now  ;  and  they'll  spite  it  on  you  bein'  taken  in 
the  unlooky*  minute  !  Still,  I  wonder  but  they  had 
it  ready  to  shew  you  and  Lady  Rosa.  And  you 
didn't  get  in  at  O'Shaughnessy's  ?" 

**  No ;  which  I  am  more  sorry  for  than  anything; 
for  I  really  expected  some  amusement  there.  In 
short,  '  my  friend,  we've  lost  a  day  !'  " 

*'  And — and — "  Tracey  resumed ;  but  stopped, 
unable  to  complete  his  sentence.  Miss  Wilton  took 
it  up,  "  And  we  absolutely  did  not  ridicule  the 
Kellys  !  and,  if  yoii  feel  inclined  that  way,  Mr. 
Tracey,  I  advise  you  to  move  further  from  Lady 
Rosa." 

He  stole  a  shy  but  inquiring  glance  to  Lady 
Rosa,  which  she  understood,  and  said  at  once,  "  I 
really  take  shame  to  myself,  Mr.  Tracey,  for  my 
ill-bred  ignorance  of  the  diversity  of  manners  and 
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customs  in  different  places ;  and  feel  myself  un- 
worthy to  have  been  so  quickly  pardoned  by  Mrs. 
Kelly  and  her  amiable  family." 

Tracey  involuntarily  clasped  his  hands,  and  half 
pronounced,  "  God  bless  you !"  but  he  finished  it 
with  a  sudden  cough  ;  and,  fortunately  for  him,  a 
servant  at  that  moment  entering,  delivered  notes  to 
Lady  Rosa  and  the  Miss  Wiltons;  which,  while  they 
drew  off  their  attention  from  him,  to  their  no  small 
surprise,  and  Miss  Wilton's  exquisite  delight,  they 
found  to  be  invitations  to  dine  the  following  Thurs- 
day at  Milan  Hall.  Lady  Rosa's  first  impulse  was, 
to  decline  the  invitation  ;  but  Miss  Wilton  coolly 
declared,  that  if  she  persisted  in  that,  she  would  her- 
self go,  chaperoned  by  Mr.  Tracey. 

"  Oh,  faith,  you  must  go,  my  Lady,"  Tracey 
anxiously  interposed.  *'  Now  that  they  have  screwed 
themselves  up  to  it  I  may  as  well  tell  you  the 
preparations  for  this  dinner  were  sent  for  the  day 
after  ye  came ;  and  I'm  told  they  have  horrid  work 
to  keep  the  grapes  and  lobsters !" 

«'  A  most  tempting  inducement,  certainly !"  Lady 
Rosa  said. 

"  Oh,  never  you  fear,  my  Lady  !  if  he  lay  in  jail 
for  it  a  twelvemonth  after  he'll  give  you  a  grand 
dinner,  or  he's  greatly  changed.  When  he  came 
over  first,  ay,  and  for  years  afther — he  could  talk  of 
nothin'  but  atin'  and  cookin',  and  had  like  to  poison 
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the  country  round,  makin'  kickshaws  and  fricassees 
of  frogs  and  snails,  and  some  said  rats  and  mice. 
They  say,  indeed,  that's  the  rason  his  ould  sister, 
Miss  Peggy,  is  on  his  hands  to  this  day,  for  joinin' 
him  in  atin'  them.  Others  say,  it's  because  her 
fortune  can't  be  got  from  him.  Any  way,  there 
she  is,  ruhn'  the  roast,  in  spite  of  the  English  wife. 
Sure,  one  poor  man  that  ett  his  dinner  heartily, 
without  thinkin'  of  anything  bad,  was  told  after- 
wards the  sauce  was  made  of  snails,  and  went  home, 
and  —  saving  your  presence — was  say-sick — and 
brought  an  action  again'  O'Shaughnessy  when  he 
recovered.  That  cured  him  for  awhile ;  but  the 
wish  to  outdo  the  natives,  as  he  calls  all  that  weren't 
ever  in  Milan,  sticks  to  him  still  ;  and  I'll  engage 
will  break  out  on  such  an  occasion  as  this." 

This  account,  which  tended  only  to  increase 
Miss  Wilton's  desire  to  accept  the  invitation,  had 
a  directly  opposite  effect  on  Lady  Rosa  ;  and  they 
were  still  debating  the  point,  when  the  gentlemen 
came  into  the  room,  and  Lord  Lisbrian  asked  his 
daughter  if  she  had  answered  the  notes.  She  said, 
not  yet,  and  mentioned  their  discussion. 

Lord  Lisbrian  immediately  settled  the  point  by 
exclaiming,  "  I  would  not,  upon  my  soul,  refuse 
them  for  a  thousand  pounds — and  their  daughter 
about  to  be  married  to  Steen  ! — and  the  election  and 
all !  You  must  oblige  me,  Rosa,  by  accepting  the 
invitation." 
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Lady  Rosa  only  wondered  she  could  have  for- 
gotten the  interests  of  the  election  so  long,  and 
immediately  went  to  do  as  her  father  requested, 
while  Miss  Wilton  remained  to  inquire  of  Tracey 
the  reason  of  Lord  Lisbrian's  anxiety  to  oblige  his 
head  clerk. 

*'  Whethen,  indeed  I  don't  know,  Ma'am,"  he 
answered,  "  for  he's  a  quare,  dark  crachur,  and 
none  of  us  liked  him  at  all  when  he  came  over  here 
lately  to  propose  for  Miss  Ellen,  that  he  met  on  a 
visit  at  her  aunt's  in  London, — for  he's  a  Scotch- 
man himself, — and  to  be  sure  part  of  our  hatred 
might  be  the  way  he  turned  up  his  nose  at  our 
poor  Billy  Bartley  here,  his  own  cousin,  when  he 
found  him  so  low  in  the  world ;  and  a  deep  and 
enduring  hatred  Billy  has  to  him  ever  since. 
Never  mind  it,  if  it  ever  came  in  Billy's  way  to  pay 
him  !  He  said,  indeed,  that  Bartley's  father,  who 
was  a  sargeant,  ran  off  with  his  father's  sister,  but 
Bartley  says  they  were  thankful  to  get  him ;  how- 
ever, Steen  is  up  in  the  world  now,  and  Billy's 
down,  and  that's  enough." 

"  But  how  can  people  so  proud  as  the  O'Shaugh- 
nessy's  consent  to  their  daughter  marrying  a  man 
of  doubtful  ancestry  ?" 

"  Oh,  they  don't  consint,  but  they  can't  help 
themselves,  if  they  didn't  lock  her  up.  You  see 
the  young  lady  has  two  or  three  thousand  pounds 
in  her  own  power,  or  will,  in  a  few  days,  when 
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she  's  of  age,  left  her  in  dribblets  by  a  whole  posse 
of  maiden  aunts,  and  godmothers  ;  and,  having  the 
apothecary  drop  in  her,  she  determined  to  take 
her  own  way." 

"  Is  she  pretty  ?" 

'•  Well  enough  indeed  in  the  face,  but  a  little 
crachur." 

"  Mr.  Tracey  !" 

"Ma'am?" 

<*  Do  you  forget  who  you  are  speaking  to  ?" 

«  Oh  faith !  no  Ma'am.     Why  ?" 

«  Mr.  Tracey !" 

"  Oh  Lord,  Miss  Wilton,  what's  the  matter  ?" 

'*  Mr.  Tracey  !  you  are  in  love  with  some  tall, 
plain  person,  with  a  good  figure  !" 

''  Oh  faith,  Ma'am,  why  ?" 

"  ^f%,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  how  I  know  is,  that 
nothing  else  could  make  you  so  far  forget  your- 
self as  to  talk  to  me  in  that  contemptuous  tone  of 
little  creatures." 

"  Oh  Lord,  Miss  Wilton,  are  yjow  little  ? 
Whethen,  indeed,  and  indeed,  I  hardly  knew  it, 
and  never  thought  of  it,  for  it  isn't  that  kind  of 
littleness  I  mane  at  all.  Ma'am,  but  a  kind  now 
that  you'd  know  by  them  that  they  had  little 
minds,  and  little  hearts,  and  little  ways  in  every- 
thing ;  now  a  littleness  that  makes  even  me  feel 
myself  not  so  little  in  their  presence,  and  I'm  sure, 
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instead  of  that,  I  never  knew  my  own  nothingness, 
hatefulness,  till  I  came  among  you  all !  but  every 
one  doesn't  see  with  one  man's  eyes,  and  so  best, 
and  so  Steen  is  satisfied  with  his  bargain,  and  she 
with  hers,  and  much  good  may  do  them  both  ! 
I  wondher  if  the  old  father  will  dance  the  minuet 
de  la  cour  at  their  wedding  ?" 

''  The  minuet  de  la  cour  !  How  do  you  or  he 
know anythingoftheminuetdela cour,  Mr. Tracey?" 

'*  Oh  Lord,  is  it  he,  Ma'am  ?  sure  he  never 
comes  into  a  room  any  other  v/ay,  when  he  wants 
to  be  fine,  but  steppin'  it  !  And  good  rason  have 
I  to  know  it  to  my  sore  sorrow  this  day  !  The  way 
I  came  to  know  it,  then,  is  this,  Ma'am :  an  old 
French  valet  that  my  late  Lord  brought  over,  and 
kept  till  the  poor  man  died  here,  not  long  ago,  used 
to  be  evermore  tachin'  it  to  the  child,  that's  Lord 
L'Estrange  that  was,  before  he  was  able  almost  to 
walk  ;  and  sure,  one  day  that  Misther  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  came  to  dine  with  my  Lord,  the  child  that 
was  playin'  on  the  carpet,  looks  up,  and  seein'  him 
come  dancin'  into  the  room  as  he  thought,  gets  up, 
and  takin'  hold  of  his  little  frock,  goes  and  dances 
up  the  room  before  him  for  a  partner!  Oh  then, 
oh  then  !  wasn't  there  the  scene  !  It's  well  but 
'every  one  in  the  room  dropped!  My  poor,  dar- 
lin'  child !  when  I  think  of  him  that  day,  and 
many  a  day  I"     And  the  poor  man  was  obliged  to 
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turn  aside  and  '*  hernr  several  times  to  change  the 
current  of  the  kindly  moisture  that  rushed  to  his 
eyes. 

"  He  was  very  fond  of  you,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Tracey  ?"  Miss  Wilton  said. 

"Fond  of  me?  my  darling  sweet  boy!  How 
could  he  but  be  fond  of  me  ?  Who  else  but  the  poor 
old  father  had  he  to  be  fond  of?  And  it  I  that 
nursed  him,  as  I  may  say  !" 

"  Nursed  him,  Mr.  Tracey  ?" 

"  Ay,  indeed,  Ma'am,  in  a  manner ;  for  when  the 
poor  mother  died,  and  the  father  begun  to  dhroop, 
the  nurse  went  to  the  bad,  and  the  angel  child  fell 
entirely  to  me,  and  all  the  care  he  got,  from  first 
to  last,  I  may  say,  he  got  from  me ;  and,  och  hone, 
och  hone!  this  blessed  night,  it  was  the  bad  care 
I  took  of  him  at  last  !  Oh,  Miss  Wilton,  did  you 
ever  hear  that  it  was  I  taught  him  to  shoot  him- 
self?" And  the  devoted  creature  looked  so  woe- 
begone as  he  asked  the  question,  that  Miss  Wilton 
herself  felt  a  thrill  of  compassion,  and  endeavoured 
to  console  him. 

"  Oh,  indeed,  indeed,  Ma'am,  I  was  near  dyin' 
of  it  that  same  day,  and  for  many  a  day  after,  nor 
have  not  to  say  got  the  better  of  it  altogether  yet, 
nor  never  would  but  for  ye're  all  comin',  which  in 
a  manner  changed  my  whole  nature.  Sure  it  was 
never  me  answered  one  of  my  present  Lord's  letters 
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to  me  since,  nor  wasn't  able,  but  going  about  like 
an  idiot." 

"  Have  you  been  many  years  acting  as  agent  for 
them,  Mr.  Tracey  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  good  many  indeed ;  more  maybe  than 
I  ought  to  have  been." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Oh  nothin'.  Ma'am,  but  what  I  needn't  tell 
you ;  that,  do  my  best,  and  I'd  never  burn  the 
Shannon."* 

'*  What  can  you  mean,  Mr.  Tracey  ?  You  really 
speak  in  riddles.'* 

"  Whethen,  they  must  be  hard  ones  if  you  can't 
guess  them,  Ma'am." 

'«  Why  ?" 

"  Because  I  think  you're  mighty  'cute,j-  Miss 
Wilton  ;  but  I  mane  that  I'm  no  great  things  of 
an  agent,  nor  a  head  in  any  way,  and  that  I  needn't 
tell  yoM,  Ma'am  !" 

*'  Indeed,  you  wrong  me,  but  I  dare  say  it  would 
have  required  extraordinary  energy  and  cleverness 
to  have  counteracted  the  late  Earl's  indolence  and 
extravagance.  I  suppose  you  found  matters  in  a 
bad  way,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  appearances 
around  us.  How  do  you  think  Lord  Lisbrian  will 
be  able  to  stand  the  expense  of  the  election,  and 

*  Anglice,  set  the  Thames  on  fire.  f  'Cute,  for  acute. 
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all  the  other  expenses  he  is  incurring  at  pre- 
sent?" 

"  Oh  Lord,  Ma'am  !  sure  hasn't  he  the  bank  ?" 

"  The  bank  ?  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
were  all  he  had  to  depend  upon  !" 

"  Ma'am  ?"  And  the  monosyllable  was  uttered 
in  a  tone^  and  accompanied  by  a  look  of  astonished 
terror,  that  caused  her  to  fix  her  eyes  upon  the 
startled  agent.  The  look  recalled  him  instantly  to 
recollection,  and,  like  a  snail  that  has  had  its  feeler 
rudely  touched,  he  shrunk  into  his  shell  again,  and 
answered  the  next  question  the  young  lady  asked 
with  so  much  reserve  and  caution  that  she  laughed 
and  said — 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Tracey,  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  me ;  I  am,  you  know.  Lady  Rosa's  dearest 
friend." 

''  Well,  see  !  that's  some  of  my  foolishness,"  he 
said,  "  but  still  it's  my  way  never  to  talk  of  my 
employer's  concerns,  and  I  know  you  don't  mane 
to  ask  me." 

"  I  believe,  indeed,  you  never  will,  as  you  say, 
set  the  Thames  on  fire  I"  she  answered,  angrily, 
and  was  moving  to  the  part  of  the  room  where 
Lady  Rosa  was  sealing  up  the  answers  to  the  notes 
of  invitation,  leaving  poor  Tracey  confounded, 
mortified,  and  abashed,  when,  once  more,  she 
changed  her  course,  on  perceiving  that  Lady 
Rosa,  having  that  moment  finished  her  occupation. 
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went, towards  Rochford,  who  was  standing  sipping 
coffee  at  a  little  distance,  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tipn  with  him. 

These  were  occasions  on  which  Miss  Wilton, 
for  some  reason,  never  chose  to  make  a  third 
party,  and  she  therefore  turned  away  to  the  piano, 
where  some  gentlemen  appeared  to  be  listening  to, 
or,  at  least,  looking  at,  her  sister  languidly  touching 
the  notes  of  a  pretty  French  waltz. 

'*Did  papa  avail  himself  of  his  opportunity  to  can- 
vass you  ?"  Lady  Rosa  smilingly  asked  of  Rochford. 

'«  Of  course,"  was  the  reply. 

«  Well  ?" 

"  Can  you  ask  ?" 

"You  really  are,  then,  irreclaimable?" 

''  I  think  you  might  have  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion in  the  morning." 

**  But  do  you  know,  Mr.  Rochford,  that  with 
your  principles  I  almost  wonder  how  your  con- 
science allowed  you  to  become  a  Protestant  clergy- 
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''  What  principles  have  I  expressed  unbecoming 
a  Christian  minister  ?  and  I  wish  to  consider  them 
as  synonymous." 

"  You  cannot  deny  that  as  long  as  the  Papists 
do  not  give  up  their  claim  to  infallibility,  they  are, 
in  fact,  waging  war  against  us  by  condemning  us?" 

"  Not  in  fact,  only  in  name ;  and  even  that  I 
suspect  would  have  been  long  since  withdrawn  if 
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they  had  not  been  piqued  to  maintain  it  by  all  that 
ever  rouses  or  piques  the  human  spirit." 

"  But  have  you  the  least  reason  for  thinking  so?" 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have.  I  consider  the 
practical  acknov^'ledgment  of  their  fallibility  as,  in 
fact,  withdrawing  that  claim." 

"  And  in  what  have  they  thus  acknowledged  it  ?" 

"  In  the  abrogatioji  of  abstinence  from  flesh  meat 
on  Saturdays,  for  instance ;  lessening  the  number 
of  what  they  term  *  holidays  of  obligation,'  and 
many  other  forms." 

"  And  how  do  they  pretend  to  reconcile  these 
alterations  with  infallibility  ?" 

*'  By  saying  that  the  church  has  power  to  relax 
her  own  discipline.  But  you  will  readily  perceive 
that  this  is  only  letting  themselves  slip  gradually 
and  gracefully  out  of  the  dilemma  of  infallibility; 
and  if,  instead  of  either  charitably  helping  them, 
or,  at  least,  looking  another  way  until  they  escape, 
we  shout,  halloo,  clap  our  hands,  push,  goad,  thrust 
them  rudely  along,  until,  by  the  very  laws  of  nature, 
they  grow  restive,  and  resist,  I  greatly  fear  we  shall 
be  called  to  a  fearful  account  for  this  treatment  of 
an  erring  brother." 

"  Ah,  if  he  would  but  own  himself  erring,  we 
might  be  merciful." 

"  God  made  no  conditions  in  desiring  us  to  pre- 
sent the  second  cheek  when  the  first  was  struck." 

VOL.   II.  F 
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"  Oh  !  but,  you  know,  Mr.  Rochford,  that, 
from  its  very  nature,  must  have  been  meant  meta- 
phorically." 

"  And  therefore  metaphorically  I  apply  it.  But 
I  fear  it  is  a  common  mistake  to  say  '  metaphori- 
cally,' when  we  mean  'not  to  that  extent;'  which 
is  a  presumption  tending  to  upset  every  institution, 
moral  and  religious.  I  did  not  mean  that  they  are 
going  absolutely  to  strike  us  in  the  face." 

*'  No ;  because  at  this  moment  they  dare  not. 
But  you  cannot  deny  they  would  upset  the  Protes- 
tant churches  if  they  could.  You  know  what  they 
did  in '98?" 

"  I  know  that  they  burnt  Lisbrian  Castle,"  he 
said,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Rochford !  I  understand  that  smile. 
But  you  know  how  much  worse  they  did  ?" 

"  I  am  really  afraid  that  if  I  speak  my  sentiments 
you  will  think  me  a  Papist  or  a  Rebel.  However, 
as  I  have  enlisted  myself  under  the  banner  of  truth, 
I  shall  not  shrink  from  my  colours.  Well  then,  I 
know  that  they  neither  did,  nor  had  the  power  to 
do  anything  approaching  in  cruelty  or  injustice  to 
some  of  the  penal  laws  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  them  by  Protestants,  who  came  without  pro- 
vocation into  their  country,  to  subvert  their  reli- 
gion, and  exterminate  those  who  adhered  to  it." 

''  Good  Heavens,  Mr.  Rochford  !  is  it  possible 
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you  can  prove  what  you  are  asserting  now  ?  and, 
if  so,  why  is  it  not  constantly  cast  in  the  teeth  of 
Protestants  to  silence  them  ?" 

"  I  can  prove  what  I  assert  by  referring  you  to 
statutes  only  beginning  to  be  gradually  repealed 
shortly  before  that  time,  and  which,  in  my  mind, 
form  an  excuse,  if  not  a  justification,  for  their  revolt 
from  tyranny  involving  their  interests  both  temporal 
and  eternal,  and  this,  remember,  at  a  time,  and  in 
a  country  where  no  spirit  of  self-defence,  no  fear  of 
an  overthrow  of  the  English  government  was  even 
offered  or  affected  as  a  reason,  but  the  plain  unvar- 
nished determination  to  exterminate  the  Papists, 
and  with  them  their  religion.  Take,  as  random 
instances,  Roman-catholics  prohibited  from  pur- 
chasing land  in  their  native  country, — prohibited 
from  having  a  horse  of  the  value  of  five  pounds, 
under  penalty  of  any  Protestant  having  permission 
to  seize  it, — the  celebration  of  the  mass,  that  essen- 
tial part  of  their  religion,  prohibited  under  fine  and 
imprisonment, — a  person  becoming  a  Roman-catho- 
lic at  a  time  when  sincerity  of  religious  zeal,  how- 
ever erroneous,  and  abjuring  all  for  Christ,  could 
alone  have  induced  such  self-immolation,  punished 
by  fine  and  imprisonment  not  only  the  Roman- 
catholic,  clergy  themselves,  but  all  who  should  ven- 
ture to  receive  them  declared  ^Zow5  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  These,  and  many  others,  were  severally 
f2 
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passed  in  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  Anne, 
and  Elizabeth  ;  and  should,  I  think,  render  Pro- 
testants very  cautious  in  attributing  persecution  and 
religious  intolerance  to  the  spirit  of  the  Roman- 
catholic  religion,  instead  of  to  time,  circumstance, 
and  the  frailty  of  human  nature  ;  and  should  even 
induce  them  to  endure,  with  temper  and  forbear- 
ance, the  approach  that  may  now  be  making  to- 
wards atonement  for  those  cruel  injuries  ;  an  atone- 
ment which,  above  all  things,  tends  to  prove  our 
right  to  what  I  have  just  claimed,  namely,  that 
though  human  passions  may  lead  the  votaries  of 
even  our  holy  religion  astray,  the  spirit  of  true 
Christianity — peace,  goodwill  to  men  on  earth — is 
with  us  still.  And,  for  the  apprehension  of  our 
being  given  over  once  more  into  their  hands,  and 
suffering  from  their  revenge,  I  no  more  believe  it 
to  be  possible  than  that  when  God  said  'let  there 
be  light,'  and  the  sun  shone  on  earth,  that  man 
had  power  to  quench  his  rays,  and  say  darkness 
shall  come  again.  No;  when  truth,  or  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  truth,  was  able  to  burst  through  the  dense 
clouds  of  the  dark  ages,  it  should  feel  its  own  power 
for  ever  after !  I  speak  now  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
The  church  establishment — the  temporal  interests 
of  a  certain  set  of  men — is  another  question ;  and  one, 
I  fear,  too  deep  for  our  discussion.  I  never,  indeed, 
like  even  to  hear  the  subjects  mingled,  so  abhorrent 
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is  it  to  my  feelings  to  hear  them  made,  as  it  were, 
dependent  on  each  other." 

*'  But,  speaking  of  the  penal  laws,  you  said,  *  the 
party  against  which  they  seem  to  tell,'  while  I  think 
the  recollection  of  them  should  sink  us  to  the  very 
earth." 

"  I  do  not  think  so ;  especially  as  the  history  of 
other  countries  will  shew  us  our  adversaries  in  quite 
as  bad,  if  not  a  worse,  light, — witness  the  laws  of 
Louis  XIV.  against  the  Hugonots.  But  I  think  the 
two  grand  errors  of  the  age  are,  the  presumption  of 
the  accusers,  of  whatever  party,  in  visiting  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children — a  law  which  God 
made  peculiarly  for  himself,  before  he  was  pleased 
to  reveal  to  us  another  life, — and  the  folly  of  the  ac- 
cused in  taking  defence  in  such  cause.  This  is,  cer- 
tainly, the  remains  of  feudal  barbarism  ;  and  my 
fondest  aspiration  is  to  see  every  man  daring  to  stand 
or  fall  by  his  own  opinions ;  and  charitable,  and,  I 
will  say,  gentlemanly,  enough  to  forbear  reproach- 
ing others  with  their  forefathers'  erix)rs.  On  what 
principle  can  we  deny  that  the  improvement,  ad- 
mitted to  have  taken  place  in  so  many  other  institu- 
tions, may  have  extended  to  this  also  ?" 

"  Because  we  believe  that  the  church  cannot  err  !" 

Rochford  was  silent  for  a  moment,  evidently  con- 
sidering whether  he  might  venture  to  give  utter- 
ance to  his  ideas  with  the  hope  of  being  under- 
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Stood.  He  determined  to  try,  and  with  great  though 
quiet  earnestness  said,  "  I  know  few  things  that  would 
give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  have  those  two  words, 
so  combined — as  united,  '  the  church,'  except  as 
applied  to  a  building — exploded  from  the  English 
language  for  some  centuries.  I  never  yet  met  any 
one,  however  ingenious,  candid,  or  erudite,  who  could 
define  exactly  what  they  comprise,  or  to  what  they  are 
limited ;  and,  therefore,  each  applies  them  according 
to  his  own  vague  ideas,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  all 
argument,  or,  I  fear,  right  understanding.  Now, 
if,  as  I  conceive,  by  the  church,  against  which  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail,  is  meant  those  whose 
doctrines  are  most  conformable  to  the  Bible,  it 
comes  back  to  the  old  question — who  on  earth  is  to 
decide  which  those  are  ?  I  may  think  that  I  my- 
self am,  or  that  those  who  drew  up  our  Thirty-nine 
articles  were;  but  we  know  that  others  think  dif- 
ferently, and  as  little  effect  as  their  belief  has  on 
mine,  so  little  has  mine  on  theirs.  1  need  not, 
perhaps,  tell  you  how  many  of  our  most  important 
forms  and  ceremonies  depend  solely  on  tradition, — 
remote  and  authentic  I  grant,  but  still  tradition, — 
for  instance,  keeping  the  first  instead  of  the  seventh 
day  holy,  infant  baptism,  and  many  others.  Now, 
suppose  that  one  asserted  that  St.  Ignatius  directed 
him  one  way,  and  another  declared  that  St.  John 
directed  him  another,  who  was  to  decide  between 
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them  which  was  the  church  ?  And  this  you  are 
aware  has  been,  and  is,  the  case  on  some  points 
amongst  their  descendants  at  least,  who  differ  in 
the  form  of  some  of  those  very  ceremonies.  Pursue 
this  simple  statement,  as  I  see  with  pleasure, — and 
do  not  be  angry  if  I  add,  with  surprise, — that  you 
have  the  two  grand  requisites  for  doing — candour 
and  intelligence, — and  tell  me  honestly  what  is  the 
result  r 

"  Oh,  what  Mr.  Rochford?  for  I  really  begin 
to  feel  terrified  and  bewildered." 

*«  I  do  not  think  you  need.  To  me  the  alter- 
native is  most  cheering  and  delightful ;  namely,  that 
every  man  will  be  judged  by  his  own  conscience, 
and  not  by  those  of  others.  And  if  we  seek  a  more 
minute  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  holy  state 
that  would  ensue,  it  appears  to  me  explicitly  de- 
scribed, with  almost  prophetic  spirit,  in  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  the  first  Corinthians.  Do  you  par- 
ticularly remember  it?" 

*'  No;  but  I  will  seek  for  it  this  moment  !" 

"  Not  at  this  moment,"  he  said,  smiling  at  her 
enthusiastic  earnestness,  "  for  I  have  already  more 
than  once  observed  both  Lord  Lisbrian  and  Sir 
Charles  Wilton  cast  looks  of  anxiety  towards  us, 
doubtless  concluding  that  their  fate  is  under  discus- 
sion. Shall  we  join  them  ?  or  will  you  go  to  the 
piano  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


On  the  day  named  for  dining  at  Milan  Hall, 
most  of  the  party,  in  whose  names  the  invitations 
had  been  accepted,  were  about  half  way  through 
the  process  of  dressing  for  that  important  event, 
when  Lord  Lisbrian,  whose  dressing-room  window 
commanded  a  view  of  the  approach,  suddenly  sus- 
pended his  labours,  and  without  waiting  to  take  a 
second  glance  at  the  object  which  attracted  his  at- 
tention, hastened  rapidly  along  the  passage  in  his 
dressing-gown,  and  tapping  at  his  daughter's  door, 
who  happened  to  be  already  dressed,  called  out  in 
a  hurried,  anxious  tone,  "  Rosa !  is  it  possible  you 
expect  any  visitors  coming  to  stay  ?" 

"  No,  dear  papa,"  she  answered,  in  some  sur- 
prise, and  opening  her  door  at  the  same  time. 
"  What  could  make  you  think  so  ?" 
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"  Because,"  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  increasing 
agitation,  ''  there's  a  carriage  with  imperials  and 
things  driving  up.  Come  to  my  window  and  you'll 
see  it."  She  accompanied  him  accordingly,  and 
the  moment  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  it,  she  ex- 
claimed, *'  It  is  Lady  St.  Clair's.'' 

"  Well,  do  you  know,  go  it  seemed  to  me  ?  but 
you  know,  it  is  impossible.  What  can  bring  her 
here  ?"  Even  Lady  Rosa  was  induced  for  one 
instant  to  question  her  father's  sincerity  ;  it  was 
but  for  an  instant,  however ;  he  was  incapable  of 
feigning,  and  his  countenance  and  whole  manner 
betrayed  surprise  as  well  as  agitation.  "  Go  down 
and  receive  her,  Rosa,"  he  said,  "  and  find  out 
the  meaning  of  this.  Perhaps  L'Estrange  is  coming. 
You  don't  know  how  odd  this  conduct  is  in  her. 
Pray  go  down  and  make  haste  back  to  me." 

Lady  Rosa  did  as  she  was  desired,  but  without 
success.  Lady  St.  Clair  did  not  appear  to  know 
anything  of  Lord  L'Estrange's  movements,  and 
gave,  as  her  only  reason  for  coming,  the  sort  of 
hope  she  had  expressed  in  declining  it  before,  of 
being  able  at  some  future  period  to  avail  herself 
of  the  invitation,  and  the  declaration  that  London 
had  become  unendurable  in  the  absence  of  her 
kind  friends.  Lord  Lisbrian  turned  smilingly 
away,  as  his  daughter  conscientiously  repeated  this 
to  him,  and  she  could  see  in  the  glass  that  he  even 
f3 
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coloured.  "  How  does  she  look  ?"  he  presently 
asked. 

**  Particularly  pretty,"  Lady  Rosa  said,  and 
there  was  a  short  pause ;  and  then  Lord  Lisbrian 
said,  '*  This  is  unfortunate.  You  see  yourself, 
Rosa,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  this  place  to- 
day ;  it  would  be  downright  rudeness  in  us  both 
to  leave  her." 

"  But  I  shall  be  delighted  of  the  excuse  to  stay 
at  home,  papa." 

"  No,  no  !  Nonsense  ;  that  would  not  do  at  all ; 
it  would  only  distress  her ;  and  as  Susan  Wilton 
is  not  going,  all  will  do  perfectly.  You  and  Miss 
Wilton,  Sir  Charles,  Tracey,  and  Rochford,  can 
go,  and  I'm  sure  it's  enough  out  of  one  house." 

"  But  Mr.  Rochford  is  not  going,  papa." 

"  No  ?     When  did  he  resolve  on  that  ?" 

"  I  only  heard  it  to-day." 

"  Well,  even  so  ;  four  are  quite  enough  ;  in 
short,  I  wovit  go  ;  so  do  as  you  like." 

"  But  the  election,  papa." 

"  I  wish  it  was  at  the  devil.  My  very  soul  is 
worried  out  about  it;  and  you  that  promised  to 
assist  me  will  not  take  the  slightest  trouble." 

"  My  dear  papa,  pray  do  not  say  a  word  more. 
I  shall  go,  certainly." 

"  Well,  thank  you,  love,  that's  right,  and  it's 
time   you   were  setting   off;    there's  the  carriage 
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coming  round.  I  will  make  your  apologies  to 
Lady  St.  Clair,  and  be  sure  you  bring  us  home  the 
promises  of  all  the  O'Shaughnessys  in  your  pocket." 
While  the  party  are  driving  from  Lisbrian  Castle 
to  Milan  Hall,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  peep 
at  the  preparations  for  their  reception  there,  where 
it  is  to  be  supposed  their  arrival,  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion, was  a  matter  of  no  small  moment.  In 
fact,  it  was  an  event  for  which  the  family  were,  as 
it  turned  out,  truly  deserving  of  commiseration. 
When  Lord  Lisbrian  first  arrived  in  the  country, 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  believing  him  to  be  no  greater 
man  than  his  uncle,  was  seized  with  his  long  dor- 
mant culinary  mania,  and  determined  to  astonish 
him  and  his  party,  and  the  neighbourhood  around, 
by  the  splendour  of  the  entertainment  which  he 
should  give ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  intention, 
sent,  as  we  have  seen,  for  rarities  to  Dublin.  Un- 
fortunately, however.  Lady  Rosa  was  longer  than 
had  been  calculated  upon  in  returning  the  visit ;  and 
the  etiquette  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbrian  did 
not  admit  of  their  being  invited  until  that  form 
had  been  complied  with. 

By  that  time  even  the  "  horrid  work"  had  not 
saved  the  lobsters  ;  and  it  was  only  upon  a  rumour 
coming  from  '*  undoubted  authority,"  that  the 
party  would  not  accept  any  invitations;  that  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy  had,  unknown  to  Miss  Peggy,  or 
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any  one  else,  despatched  the  cards,  simply  that  the 
answers  might  descend  as  heir-looms  in  the  family. 
When  these  arrived,  the  reverse  of  what  he  ex- 
pected, he  sank  into  his  chair,  ordered  the  young 
people  to  bed,  and  communicated  in  hollow  tones 
the  awful  news  to  his  confidential  sister. 

She  too  sank  into  a  chair  that  happened  to  be  near 
her ;  but  seeing  the  real  contrition  and  consterna- 
tion painted  in  her  revered  brother's  countenance, 
she  made  a  generous  effort  over  herself,  and  ejacu- 
lating, **  God's  will  be  done,  brother ;  it  can't  be 
helped  now,  so  let  us  make  the  best  of  it,"  endea- 
voured, but  in  vain,  to  collect  her  scared  faculties 
for  action.  The  English  wife  had  been  long  excluded 
from  all  domestic  concerns,  except  such  as  related 
to  her  children,  and  was  therefore  spared  all  the 
miserable  responsibility  of  this  event.  Neither 
brother  nor  sister  closed  their  eyes  that  night.  A 
visit,  in  company,  to  the  larder  was  the  first  ra- 
tional step  that  was  taken ;  but  the  result  was 
a  deep  groan  and  order  to  "  throw  out  the  grapes 
and  lobsters."  The  next  visit  was  to  an  old  chest, 
that  constituted  the  library  of  Milan  Hall,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  poked  out 
an  obsolete  treatise  on.  French  cookery,  bought  at  a 
stand  in  London  some  twenty  years  before.  Scarcely 
had  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  it,  when  kicking  it  as 
nearly  to  the  ceiling  as  his  unwieldy  person  and 
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usually  quiescent  habits  would  admit,  he  cried  out 
in  ecstasy,  '*  Jack's  alive  still,  sister  !  there's  life 
in  the  boat  yet !  nothing  at  a  pinch  like  a  coup- 
de-main  /"  and  proceeded  to  read,  for  her  edifica- 
tion, the  well-known  anecdote  of  Cardinal  Fesch, 
who,  being  sent  a  present  of  two  turbots  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  entertainment  which  he  was 
about  to  give,  and  finding  himself  at  a  loss  how 
to  exhibit  both  to  his  guests,  his  cook  suggested 
the  happy  expedient  of  the  servant  letting  one 
fall  in  presence  of  the  company,  and  the  other 
being  then  produced  to  replace  it,  a  manoeuvre 
which  was  crowned  with  the  eclat  its  ingenuity 
deserved,  and  which  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  now  an- 
nounced to  his  trembling  sister  he  intended  to  have 
acted  over  again  on  Thursday. 

"It  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,"  he  said. 
"  Long  and  long  after  any  little  nonsenses  that  go 
wrong  are  forgotten,  the  two  fine  turbots  will  be 
remembered,  and  told  of  the  O'Shaughnessys,  and 
you  know  they're  to  be  had  for  a  song  sometimes 

at ;  though  those  strangers  don't  know  that ;  so 

ril  go  and  call  Peter  up  this  very  minute  and  send 
him  off,  and  he'll  be  back  in  time  asy,  and  can 
bring  you  any  little  thrifle  you  want  in  the  mane- 
time.  Well,  this  is  a  blessed  thought  to  save  the 
family  honour !" 
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Miss  Peggy,  however,  who  had  a  little  less  os- 
tentation than  her  brother,  and  a  little  more  com- 
mon-sense, and  who,  moreover,  knew  that  all  the 
ready  money  that  could  possibly  be  scraped  together 
would  barely  suflBce  to  procure  absolute  necessaries, 
anxiously  endeavoured  to  bring  him  down  to 
common  life;  and,  when  she  could  not  prevail, 
offered  either  to  make  a  fish  of  dough  which  the 
servant  might  be  directed  to  let  "  slip  off  the  dish," 
or  even  to  sacrifice  a  white  kitchen  dish  itself  to 
produce  a  greater  crash,  and  promised  herself  to 
call  out,  "  Is  that  the  turbot,  Peter  ?"  But  to  both 
proposals  he  returned  an  indignant  refusal. 

"  No  !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  it  shall  be  neck  or 
nought,  — a  man  or  a  mouse  with  me  on  this  oc- 
casion. It's  just  a  thing  that's  everything  or 
nothing ;  so  the  turbot  shall  be  landed  up  under 
their  very  noses,  and  let  fall  then,  when  there  can 
be  no  mistake." 

"  But  suppose  they're  very  dear,  brother,  as  you 
know  they  sometimes  are  ?" 

"  They  wont  be  very  dear ;  and  if  they  are  itself, 
I  tell  you  I  must  do  something  to  shew  these  proud 
English  folk  that  if  my  daughter  is  mane  enough 
to  marry  their  clerk,  it  is  not  fo»  want  of  being 
entitled  to  better." 

Peter  was  called  up,  given  his  directions,  and 
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dispatched.  "  What's  that  you  were  botherin'  him 
about  now,  Peggy.  calHn'  the  man  back  when  he 
was  fairly  off,"  asked  her  brother,  impatiently. 

*'  Only  a  pound  of  mustard,  I  forgot,"  briskly 
answered  Miss  Peggy. 

"  Mustard  !  nonsense !  Botherin'  the  man's  brains 
about  mustard,  as  if  you  couldn't  get  it  on  credit 
in  Lisbrian;  and  I  can  tell  you  he  hasn't  one  penny 
to  spare.  But  he  wont  mind  you,  that's  one  com- 
fort ;"  and  so  the  matter  rested  for  the  present. 

Amongst  the  various  reports  of  fashionable  man- 
ners which,  when  by  the  refinement  of  good  sense 
condemned  elsewhere,  came  wandering  to  Lisbrian, 
as  discarded  finery  descends  from  ladies  to  their 
waiting- women, — was  that  of  want  of  punctuality  to 
specified  hours ;  a  report  which  the  extremely  late 
hours  at  the  castle  had  appeared  to  prepossessed 
observers  to  confirm.  The  consequence  was,  that 
although  six  o'clock  was  the  hour  named  in  the 
cards,  so  little  did  it  enter  into  the  calculation  of 
any  member  of  the  anxious  establishment  that  any 
one  would  arrive  before  seven,  the  dinner  hour  at 
the  castle,  that  at  six  o'clock  each  was  as  coolly — or 
as  hotly,  as  the  case  might  be, — engaged  in  their 
several  avocations,  as  if  no  other  had  been  named. 
Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  indeed,  worn  out  of  patience 
with  the  irregularity,  and  consequent  starvation, 
that  had  prevailed  in  the  house  for  some  days  pre- 
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paratory  to  this  great  feast,  had  taken  to  her  bed, 
and  announced  her  intention  of  remaining  there. 
The  three  young  ladies  were  flying  backwards  and 
forwards  between  each  other's  rooms,  borrowing, 
begging,  and  occasionally  snatching,  gloves,  tuckers, 
ribbons,  and  hair-pins,  according  to  their  several 
necessities,  while  they  seemed  carrying  some  of  the 
dinner  on  their  heads,  in  the  form  of  "  Cotelettes  a 
la  Maintenon." 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  himself  not  having  yet  cast 
a  thought  on  his  outward  man,  was  decanting  wine 
in  the  dining-room,  assisted  by  a  little  bare- footed 
Ganymede,  called  up  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
tutored  Peter,  who — supposed  perfect  in  the  part 
he  was  to  enact — was  now  devoting  some  of  his 
multifarious  talents  to  the  cook,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  delicate  task  of  putting  an  eel 
to  that  torture  to  which  they  are  said  to  become 
insensible  by  use.  The  cook  herself  was  singing, 
cursing,  and  raving  by  turns,  as  she  believed  her- 
self to  be  failing  or  succeeding  in  a  tax  upon  her 
powers,  which  was  "  not  in  her  bond  ;"  while  the 
unfortunate  Miss  Peggy,  in  a  white  dimity  night- 
gown of  her  own,  and  a  checked  apron  of  the 
housemaid's,  was  literally  "  everj^ing  by  turns, 
and  nothing  long,"  and  might,  in  the  event  of  an 
accident  happening  to  the  principal  roast,  have  sup- 
plied its  place  herself  with  tolerable  efl^ect. 
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It  was  thus  that  the  various  members  of  the 
household  were  engaged,  when,  exactly  as  the 
clock  struck  six,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  hall- 
door,  which,  to  the  obtusest  ears,  announced  itself 
of  cockney  accent.  The  effect  produced  was  some- 
what like  what  might  have  been  had  a  cannon- 
ball  been  fired  at  the  door,  or  the  house  been 
struck  by  lightning.  Every  one  in  it,  from  the 
garret  to  the  kitchen  inclusive,  started  to  their  feet, 
and  stood  for  one  moment  suspended  in  their 
various  occupations,  gasping  in  whatever  face  hap- 
pened to  be  nearest  to  them. 

"  Honamondiouil !  "  Peter  ejaculated  at  last. 
"  Sure  it  wouldn't  be  any  o'  the  company  coming 
at  this  hour  !" 

"  Whethen,  it  ish,  then,  and  nothing  else;  and  the 
cashel  company  into  the  bargain,"  cried  the  bare- 
footed Ganymede,  rushing  in  breathless,  having 
been  pitched  down  the  stairs  by  his  master  to  give 
the  alarm. 

*'  I  known  it  was  ather  them  or  the  devil,"  Peter 
answered,  with  the  frightful  calmness  of  despair. 
Then  bursting  at  once  into  fury,  he  shouted  out, 
"  Here,  I  tell  you,  some  of  you  take  this  eel  out  of 
my  hands;"  and  no  one  being  sufficiently  collected 
to  attend  to  him,  he  flung  it  to  the  person  who 
stood  next  him,  and  Miss  Peggy  received  it  into  a 
bowl  of  custards  she  was  whipping  up. 
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"  Here  Tim,"  he  called  again  ;  for  as  butler  and 
footman  in  one,  he  felt  his  own  importance  at  that 
moment  to  precede  all  others, — '*  here  !  give  us  a 
bowl  o*  wather !  and  Kitty,  throw  me  your  apron  to 
dhry  my  hands  upon !  Now  my  coat  as  thore ;  and 
jist  whip  a  dust  o'  flour  into  my  head  while  I  pull 
it  on  ;  for  the  masther  swore  himself  black  in  the 
face  if  I  should  ever  brake  bread  undher  his  roof 
if  I  shewed  my  face  widout  it  to-day  before  them 
English  people. 

*'  Oh  Lord  !'*  as  he  rolled  his  cravat  round  his 
neck,  "there  it  is  agin' !  The  curse  o*  Crummill  on 
your  tundherin'  fingers  !  What  manners  they  have 
to  come  at  such  a  time  o'  day  !  I  suppose  it*s 
starvin'  they  are  as  ushal.  Now  for  it  !'*  and  away 
he  flew  to  open  the  door. 

The  castle  party  it  proved  to  be ;  and  having 
shewn  them  into  the  drawing-room,  and  made  the 
hazardous,  and  somewhat  equivocal  promise  that 
*Hhe  Misthis  'id  be  down  in  no  time,"  he  shut  the 
door  and  fled  up  the  stairs  with  stealthy  but  hasty 
strides. 

"  From  every  door  that  opened  on  the  small 
lobby,  a  head  was  immediately  thrust  out  to  say, 
in  a  tone  of  anxious  alarm,  "  Well,  Peter,  who 
is  it?" 

"  The  cashel  party,  body  and  bones ;  and 
Misther  Thracey  on  the  sate,"  he  answered,  shak- 
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ing  his  hand  at  th^m  in  a  despairing  manner,  en- 
couraged by  the  general  misfortune  which  levelled 
all  ranks  for  the  moment.  Not  another  word  was 
uttered;  every  one  felt  the  necessity  of  dispatch, 
and  all  bickerings  amongst  themselves  now  gave 
way  to  revilings  against  Lady  Rosa's  '*  want  of 
consideration,  which  they  were  sure  was  done  on 
purpose  to  catch  them."  In  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  three  young  ladies  were  able  to  appear 
dressed  in  a  style  that  might  have  become  a  gar- 
rison ball  at  Christmas,  and  evidently  supposing 
Lady  Rosa  had  made  a  mistake  and  forgotten  to 
change  hers  at  all. 

It  was  some  relief  to  find  Sir  Charles,  as  well  as 
Tracey,  apparently  on  terms  of  intimate  acquain- 
tance witli  the  young  ladies,  especially  with  the 
fair  bride  elect,  between  whom  and  himself  there 
seemed  a  simpering  sort  of  flirtation  established, 
which  might  have  moved  the  ire  of  a  more  jealous 
mistress  than  Lady  Rosa ;  who,  however,  appeared 
to  endure  it  with  heroic  equanimity. 

By  degrees,  some  guests,  who  understood  fashion- 
able manners  somewhat  better  than  the  castle 
party,  began  to  drop  in  ;  to  each  of  whom  every 
person  in  the  room  was  compelled  to  rise,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  elaborate  introduction,  as  they  en- 
tered, until  at  last  Miss  Wilton  whispered  to  Lady 
Rosa  that  if  she  had  known  they  were  to  have  un- 
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dergone  such  exercise,  she  would  have  been  better 
provided  against  it. 

"  Oh,  so  much  the  better  you  weren't,  mam," 
whispered  Tracey,  who  overheard  her ;  "  for  the 
more  you'll  ate  when  you  get  it;  and  that's  the 
true  way  to  win  his  heart.  Remember,  now,  ladies, 
every  bite  you  ate  will  be  a  vote." 

"I  shall  carry  away  plenty,  then,"  Lady  Rosa 
said,  "  for  I  am  positively  starving." 

"  Oh,  whish,  my  Lady,  for  God  sake  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  nothing  they  think  so  vulgar  as  any  one 
bein'  hungry ;  and  you  are  far  enough  gone  with 
them  already  for  having  sleeves  to  your  gown.*' 

"  They  really  should  not  reduce  one  to  it,  then,*' 
she  answered,  laughing.  "  What  do  you  suppose 
can  have  happened  ?"  But  as  she  uttered  the 
words,  the  door  was  flung  open  with  an  air  which 
had  not  been  yet  assumed  ;  and  while  the  servant, 
as  if  satisfied  with  that  exertion,  hurried  away  with- 
out waiting  to  close  it,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  himself 
marched  up  the  room,  so  precisely  in  the  manner 
described  by  Tracey,  that,  while  the  poor  man's 
eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  recollection,  it  was 
with  the  utmost  diflficulty  that  the  ladies  could 
keep  their  countenances ;  especially  when,  having 
waved,  and  stepped,  and  bowed  round  the  room, 
and  announced  that  they  only  waited  for  his  sister, 
who  had  wandered  out  into  '^  the  park,"  and  there. 
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doubtless,  "forgot  herself  to  stone,'*  he  sank  grace- 
fully into  the  chair  beside  Lady  Rosa,  and  re- 
quested her  opinion  of  "  Thomson's  Seasons." 

At  that  moment,  Miss  Peggy  made  her  appear- 
ance ;  and  if  the  shepherdess's  hat  and  the  white 
muslin  dress,  which  might  have  become  one  of  her 
nieces,  were  intended  to  confirm  her  brother's  hints, 
unfortunately  the  bloom  upon  her  face  was  not  that 
bestowed  by  balmy  evening  air.  Dinner  being 
announced  immediately  after,  Miss  Wilton  was  not 
the  only  one  in  the  room  who  whispered  to  her 
next  neighbour,"  Dished  it  herself,  beyond  a  doubt!" 
and  as  at  the  moment  Lady  Rosa,  on  her  other 
side,  received  a  poke  from  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy's  el- 
bow, intended  for  a  gentle  hint  of  his  eager  gal- 
lantry, it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  she 
was  able  to  maintain  her  gravity,  and  get  into  the 
dining-room  with  decorum. 

There,  however,  she  had  ample  time  to  recover 
herself,  as  it  appeared  that  she  and  her  host  were 
to  be  the  only  company.  In  vain  did  he  cough,  and 
hem,  and  make  beckoning  signs  from  the  head  of 
the  table  across  the  narrow  hall  into  the  room  they 
had  left ;  until,  at  last,  as  if  feeling  that  Lady 
Rosa's  evident  astonishment  called  for  some  expla- 
nation, he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  between  chagrin  and 
resignation,  "  These  little  annoyances  about  prece- 
dence, Lady  Rosa,  I  believe,  we  all  are  subject  to; 
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and  the  better  the  company,  the  more  they  must 
be  attended  to.  We  had  a  brache  in  the  country 
here  some  years  ago,  which,  upon  my  word,  had 
Hke  never  to  be  haled.  The  Cathohc  bishop  gave 
a  great  party,  and  because  one  lady  was  a  Pro- 
testant, he  took  her  out  before  another  lady  that 
was  a  Catholic,  though  the  Catholic's  husband  had 
more  acres,  thinking  it  wouldn't  be  civil  for  a 
bishop,  in  his  own  house,  to  take  out  one  of  his  own 
religion.  That  makes  us  very  particular  ever  since ; 
but  I  b'lieve  they're  coming  now  !" 

It  proved,  however,  to  be  only  Miss  Wilton, 
who,  looking  half  angry,  and  half  amused,  astonished 
them  both  by  walking  in  alone.  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  now  became  seriously  alarmed,  and  taking 
advantage  of  her  presence,  he  left  the  room,  while 
she  exclaimed,  "  This  is  too  much,  Rosa,  even  for 
me.  I  will  let  you  do  as  you  please  in  future.  There 
they  are,  grimacing,  and  shaking  head,  hand,  and 
foot  at  each  other  about  precedence,  and  who  should 
have  the  honour  of  handing  '  the  baronet's  sister,' — 
that's  me,  observe, — as  seriously  as  if  any  mortal 
could  decide  which  was  the  least  monstrous  amongst 
them  !  What  do  you  think  of  the  man  with  the  red 
whiskers?  and  the  woman  with  the  India  muslin 
gold  embroidered  gown  ?  I  think  myself  it's  a 
fancy  ball,  and  that  we  overlooked  that  on  the  cards. 
I  wanted  Charles  to  bring  me  in  at  last,  but  he  was 
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afraid  of  the  votes,  and  secured  the  bride,  and  so  I 
hoped  to  end  the  matter  by  walking  in  alone  ;  and 
now  I  really  do  vote  we  set  to  and  eat  our  dinners. 
You  know  Tracey  said  that  was  the  sure  way  to  get 
his  votes  !" 

"  Oh  !  here  they  do  come  at  last." 

And  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  returned  with  a  Pro^ 
testant  lady  on  one  arm,  and  a  Catholic  on  the 
other,  having  ended  the  civil  war  by  dragging  away 
two  curtseying  belligerents  at  once,  and  bringing 
them  in  together  ;  though  they  still  continued  nod- 
ding to  each  other  across  his  alderman-like  person, 
and  repeating,  "  Still,  Ma'am,  I'm  happy  to  say, 
you  have  the  right  arm  of  our  worthy  host !" 

"  And  youj  ma'am,  the  side  next  his  heart !  Ho  ! 
ho !  ho  !'' 

Exactly  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  the  company 
were  seated  at  table.  Lady  Rosa  on  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy*s  left  hand,  and  Miss  Wilton  on  his  right.  The 
solitary  soup  was  got  through  in  as  short  a  time  as 
could  be  expected,  considering  that  he  held  the 
ladle  gracefully  suspended  in  the  air  until  each  re- 
ceived the  plate  despatched  to  them,  and  the  next 
had  been  as  categorically  questioned,  and  had  no 
less  categorically  answered,  whether  he  or  she  chose 
any,  as  if  he  feared  the  least  particle  should  be 
wasted.  And  now  the  blissful  moment  approached. 
Several  little  deficiencies  had  caught  his  eye  at  the 
table,  and  several  errors  of  the  opposite  kind  j  but 
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while  his  poor  sister  almost  fainted  as  she  perceived 
thathe noticed  them,  hesmiled  benignantly,  in  all  the 
happy  anticipation  of  their  being  more  than  coim- 
terbalanced  by  the  sublime  coup-de-main  he  had 
commanded.  The  soup  was  removed ;  and  then, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  the  proudest  feeling 
he  had  for  years  enjoyed, — in  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  slightest  misconception  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  guests, — in  a  loud  and  sonorous  tone  he 
called  out,  '*  Peter  !  bring  up  the  turbot !" 

Peter  immediately  left  the  room;  and  some  of 
the  guests,  knowing  the  sort  of  conversation  most 
agreeable  to  their  host,  inquired  if  turbot  was  very 
dear  just  now. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  yes ;  pretty  well,"  he  said.  "But  I  al- 
ways send  for  a  few  together." 

*'  A  few  turbot  at  once  !  My  word,  that's  some- 
thing past  the  common  !" 

But  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  only  answered  by  a  pom- 
pous smile ;  for  at  that  moment  Peter  strutted  up 
the  room,  laden  with  a  turbot  that  might  have  whet- 
ted the  appetite  of  an  alderman ;  and  which  received 
many  an  expressive  glance  of  admiration  as  it  passed 
slowly  up  the  line.  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy 's  eyes  glis- 
tened, and  he  heaved  a  short  sigh  of  delighted  an- 
ticipation as  he  saw  the  effect  it  produced. 

"  It's  a  fine  fish.  Lady  Rosa  !"  he  almost  sobbed, 
unable  to  contain  himself  as  Peter  came  close  to 
them.     "  I  hope  you're  fond  of  turbot  ?" 
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With  great  veracity  she  might  have  answered, 
that  just  then,  at  least,  it  was  acceptable ;  but  be- 
fore she  had  time  to  utter  words  to  this  or  any 
other  purport,  such  a  yell  of  agonized  dismay  as 
no  man  that  ever  lived  could  have  affected,  re- 
sounded through  the  room.  Peter  was  seen  to 
stagger  fearfully — and,  first  precipitating  the  fish 
into  Miss  Wilton's  lap  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  save 
it,  man,  fish,  dish,  and  all,  in  another  instant,  lay  in 
a  mingled  heap  upon  the  floor  !  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  affected  momentary  distress  for  Miss  Wilton's 
dress;  but  then,  in  a  loud  voice,  which  he  took  care 
should  be  heard  through  the  room,  '*  Go,  you  stupid 
fellow,  go  !''  he  said,  "  and  see  if  there's  another 
lurbot  to  be  had.  I  dare  be  sworn  you  have  one 
ready  for  yourself  and  your  friends.  Ha  !  ha  I  ha  !" 
And,  as  every  one's  attention  was  attracted  by  this 
magnificent  order,  he  actually,  in  his  glee,  perpe- 
trated a  universal  wink. 

Peter  seemed  not  sensible  of  his  good-humour  ; 
he  hesitated,  coughed,  hemmed,  and  shuffled  with 
his  feet  upon  the  carpet;  all  which  his  master  sup- 
posing to  be  some  of  the  effects  of  the  accident, 
which  had  been  only  very  temporarily  repaired, 
paid  no  attention  to,  and  merely  repeated,  "  Do 
you  hear,  Peter  ?  Go,  I  say,  and  order  up  an- 
other turbot  !'* 

Peter  now  changed  his  place  a  little,  in  hopes  of 
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catching  his  eye,  and  nearly  went  through  the  ma- 
nual exercise  behind  Lady  Rosa's  chair.  It  was 
still  in  vain,  however ;  and  when,  once  more,  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy  repeated  the  order  in  a  voice  that 
was  more  imperative,  in  order  to  conceal,  even  from 
himself,  that  it  was  less  assured,  Peter  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  plucking  his  sleeve,  and  saying, 
in  a  voice  which  reached  the  ears  of  Lady  Rosa 
and  many  others,  "  Ah,  my  God,  Sir  !  sure  there's 
never  another  in  it ! — sure  Miss  Pig — " 

But  by  this  time  the  slow  and  portentous  revolu- 
tion of  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy 's  person,  which  had 
commenced  on  first  feeling  Peter's  ominous  pluck, 
was  perfectly  completed  ;  and  so  dark,  so  fearful, 
and  even  so  piteous,  was  the  expression,  or  rather 
the  form,  which  each  large  feature  in  his  heavy 
face  had  assumed,  that  Peter  stopped  short,  terri- 
fied at  the  effect  he  had  already  produced. 

For  a  moment  a  pin  could  have  been  heard  to 
fall  in  that  crowded  room ;  and  then,  in  a  low,  but 
hoarse  and  solemn  tone,  the  host  demanded, 
"  Peter  !  where  is — the  ether  turhot  .^" 

Peter  wrung  his  hands;  and  Miss  Peggy 
snatched  a  glass  of  water  that  a  gentleman  was 
carrying  to  his  own  lips,  and  swallowed  it. 

"  Answer  me,  Peter ;  answer  me  !"  he  resumed, 
in  the  same  deliberate,  and  apparently  resigned, 
tone;  and  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  table  and  sup- 
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ported  his  head,  while  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
terrified  buder, — "  TFIiat  has  Miss  Peggy  done  ?'* 

Peter  saw  at  once  that  he  only  waited  to  know 
the  particulars  to  suffer  his  fury  to  burst  on  his 
sister's  devoted  head  ;  and  good-naturedly  wishing 
to  avert  it,  as  far  as  might  be  consistent  with  his 
own  safety,  he  at  last  began,  *'  Ah  !  God  bless  you, 
Sir,  and  don't  take  it  so  to  heart '  What  matther 
about  it  one  way  or  other?  Isn't  there  plinty  on 
the  table,  and  to  spare  ?" 

"  Peter,  answer  me  I"  was  the  only  rejoinder  ; 
and  as,  while  the  tone  was  not  less  emphatic,  there 
was  a  gleam  little  short  of  madness  in  the  heavy 
eye,  Peter  thought  it  no  longer  time  for  trifling. 

"  Whethen,  Pll  tell  you  the  wholus  bolus  of  it, 
Sir,  as  if  I  was  on  my  Bible  oath  !  And  sure,  Sir, 
she  did  it  for  the  besht !  But  when  you  gev  me  that 
ordher  to  bring  the  two  turbots  to  have  one  smashed, 
she  whispered  me  to  bring  a  chape  codling  instead  ; 
and  if  I  did,  Sir,  sure  when  it  came  to  be  dhressed 
to-day  it  was  that  far  gone,  savin'  your  presence,  it 
couldn't  come  into  the  room,  good  nor  bad  ;  and  we 
jest  planned,  Sir,  not  to  wex  you  by  tellin'  you, 
but  just  to  sit  the  good  turbot  quietly  and  dacently 
on  the  table  before  you  thought  of  yourself;  but 
you  bein'  on  the  watch,  and  thinkin'  I  was  goin* 
too  far  to  get  it  dhropped  cleverly,  I  suppose,  whips 
out  your  futt  and  gives  me  that  unlooky  thrip  !" 
g2 
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For  a  moment  more  there  was  utter  silence — and 
again  the  heavy  face  underwent  a  sort  of  convul- 
sion; veins,  unused  to  the  rapid  current,  became 
turgid ;  and  while  many  feared  that  their  host 
would  fall  the  victim  of  his  hospitable  feelings  at 
one  end  of  the  table,  one  of  the  young  ladies  was 
furtively,  but  busily,  endeavouring  to  loosen  Miss 
Peggy's  stays  at  the  other.  Presently,  however,  he 
heaved  a  convulsive  sigh,  and  then,  fixing  his  dizzy 
eyes  upon  her,  his  lips,  his  cheeks,  his  very  nose,  qui- 
vered with  rage, — until  remembering  Lady  Rosa's 
presence,  he  made  a  desperate  effort  at  self-com- 
mand, and  in  a  voice  which  he  intended  to  be 
merely  sternly  calm,  he  said,  "  Lave  the  room  ! 
lave  the  room,  I  say,  Miss  O'Shaughnessy !"  But, 
as  if  the  very  sound  of  his  own  voice  overcame  him, 
he  suddenly  raised  it  to  a  pitch  which  made  every 
one  start  from  their  seats,  as  he  shouted,  "Lave 
the  room,  I  say,  this  moment,  woman,  before  I  do 
mischief!  You  have  blasted  the  name  of  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  for  ever !" 

The  unfortunate  woman  was  but  too  happy  to 
obey ;  and  as  this  was  an  outrage  not  to  be  over- 
looked, Lady  Rosa  accepted  Mr.  Tracey's  arm, 
who  had  flown  to  her  side  immediately,  and  Miss 
Wilton  seizing  her  brother's,  who  also  came  towards 
them,  they  left  the  room,  and  hurried  out  upon  the 
steps  of  the  hall-door  to  get  fresh  air,  and  to  con- 
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suit  what  was  to  be  done.  To  return  home  imme- 
diately was  of  course  decided  on;  and  while  Tracey 
went  round  to  the  stable-yard  to  order  the  carriage, 
Sir  Charles  having  ascertained  within  that  all 
apologies  would  be  dispensed  with,  they  drove 
away  without  further  delay,  under  Mr.  Tracey's 
escort ;  Sir  Charles  remaining,  as  he  said,  ''  to  see 
it  out;"  and  so  ended,  in  its  ostensible  object,  the 
dinner  at  Milan  Hall. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


One  of  the  most  fatal  mistakes  which  Miss  Wil- 
ton made  through  life — that,  indeed,  on  which  her 
schemes  were  almost  always  wrecked — was  under- 
rating either  the  understanding  or  the  principles  of 
those  with  whom  she  had  to  deal.  In  fact,  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances  of  her  own  education  and 
experience  led  her  nearly  to  the  conclusion  that 
what  she  called  good  sense,  and  what  others  called 
good  principles,  could  not  exist  together  in  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  the  world.  Accordingly,  as  she  could 
not,  from  the  first  moment,  deny  the  superiority  of 
Rochford's  intellects,  she  mistook  the  nature  of  his 
principles;  and  while  on  the  principles  of  Rosa 
L' Estrange  she  would  have  staked  her  life,  or 
what  was  dearer  to  her  than  life,  she  wholly  over- 
looked the  gradual,  but  effectual,  withdrawing  of 
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the  veil  which  the  unassuming  modesty  of  youth 
had  hitherto  held  over  her  intelligent  mind. 

"  Still  discussing  politics  or  religion,  Rosa  ?'*  she 
asked,  whenever  she  had  seen  her  friend  engaged 
with  her  lover. 

"  Solely  and  exclusively,  I  assure  you,"  Lady 
Rosa  was  still  able  to  answer. 

"  And  he  is  still  a  regenade  ?" 

*^To  church,  and  state,  and  liege-ladye,"  said 
Lady  Rosa,  laughing;  and  Miss  Wilton  was  still 
satisfied.  From  this  dream  of  security  she  was 
destined  to  be  rudely  wakened. 

*'  Oh  !  well  met,  Frances  !"  said  her  brother,  the 
morning  after  the  dinner-party  described  in  the  last 
chapter,  as  they  met  in  one  of  the  fields  leading  at 
once  to  Mr.  Hartley's  school  and  Milan  Hall.  "  I 
suppose  you  have  just  been,  like  a  right  good  sister, 
playing  the  agreeable  to  Mr.  Pedagogue  Bartley, 
and  have  succeeded,  of  course?'' 

"  I  hope  I  may  say  yes,  although  he  is  such  a 
pompous  idiot  that  he  will  not  say  it  until  he  thinks 
he  has  sufficiently  counterbalanced  the  chimney  ad- 
venture. I  believe  his  object  is  to  make  me  kneel 
to  him  !" 

"  And  kneel  to  him,  by  all  means,  if  that  is  all 
he  asks !  You  laugh,  but  I  am  perfectly  serious. 
I  can  tell  you,  we  are  in  a  devilish  ticklish  situation 
this  moment ;  and  I  have  been  watching  with  the 
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greatest  anxiety  for  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  you. 
All  is  up  with  us  and  the  election  unless  Lady  Rosa 
will  condescend  to  assist  us  !  She  is  looked  on  as 
a  perfect  divinity  here,  and  a  word  from  her  would 
do  more  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  together  this 
moment." 

"  She  !  why  she  makes  the  worst  attempt  I  ever 
saw  at  canvassing  !  If  she  speaks  of  it  at  all,  she 
bids  them  mind  their  consciences;  and  if  she  does 
not,  she  bursts  out  crying,  and  tells  them  she  is 
plotting  against  them  !" 

"  Never  mind  ;  her  sweetness  and  innocence  go 
further  than  you  think ;  and  that  very  honesty  and 
dignity  is  just  precisely  what  would  tell  where  we 
want  her  to  speak  now — it  is  to  Macarthy,  the 
Catholic  priest." 

Miss  Wilton  uttered  an  exclamation  of  unfeigned 
amazement,  and  asked  her  brother  if  he  really  sup- 
posed that  any  inducement  on  earth  could  prevail 
on  Lady  Rosa  to  speak  to  a  priest,  much  less  to  ask 
a  favour  of  him  ! 

"  If  she  will  not,  then,  as  I  said  before,  all  is 
over  with  us.  "What  do  you  think  of  the  fellow 
refusing  Lord  Lisbrian  to  use  the  slightest  influence 
over  the  people  ?  and,  I  assure  you,  some  of  them 
are  proving  absolutely  restive,  and  declaring  they 
will  vote  for  Mr.  Rochford's  liberal  member  sooner 
than  for  their  landlord's  Tory  member.    I  begin  to 
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think  we  have  gone  too  hastily  to  work  in  this  mat- 
ter, without  knowing  something  more  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. But  it  would  not  have  been  so  if  Lis- 
brian  himself  was  anything  short  of  a  fool.  You 
never  saw  such  a  hand  as  he  makes  of  this  elec- 
tioneering !  and  now  that  this  woman  has  thought 
proper  to  arrive,  the  little  interest  he  has  taken 
in  it  is  at  an  end.  What  can  have  brought  her 
here?" 

"  I  think  she  has  heard  that  Lord  L'Estrange  is 
coming." 

"  Good  God  forbid  !  That  really  would  be  bad 
news !" 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Pooh  !  why  ?  it  would  be  one  more  spy,  that's 
all  !  And  though  he  does  know  little  or  nothing  of 
us  since  we  parted  at  Oxford,  I  feel  that  I  should 
be  safer  without  him,  until  either  my  marriage  or 
my  election  were  sure." 

«  Or  both  ?" 

*'  Hem  !  that's  as  may  be.  Frances,  I  have  more 
upon  my  mind  than  you  know  of!  and  1  have  a 
great  mind  to  tell  you  all,  just  to  shew  you  the 
absolute  necessity  of  something  being  done  well, 
and  vigorously  while  there  is  yet  time.  What  do 
you  say  to  the  bank  being  in  danger  again?"  Miss 
Wilton  started,  and  again  uttered  an  exclamation, 
but  ended  by  naming  the  estate. 
G  3 
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"  I  do  not  know  that  it's  worth  sixpence  !"  he 
replied.  "  I  say,  I  do  not  know,  for  the  power  of 
man  wont  get  the  idiot  to  look  over  Tracey's  books, 
if  he  has  any  ;  though  when  he  can  get  no  money 
out  of  him,  he  swears  he  suspects  he  is  dishonest. 
And  the  odious  little  wretch  is  so  close  to  me,  that 
all  my  cajoling  has  not  been  able  to  extract  a 
syllable  out  of  him  on  the  subject.  They  are  the 
oddest  set  altogether  about  here  !  Curse  them  ! — 
no  managing  them  one  way  or  other  I" 

"  But  how  do  you  know  the  bank  is  in  danger?" 

*'  Know  it !  Oh,  trust  me,  I  did  not  say,  know  it, 
or  else  I  should  not  be  here.  No,  no ;  let  the  elec- 
tion and  all  go  before  that !" 

"  Why,  what  interest  so  deep  have  you  in  it  as 
to  make  you  throw  up  the  election,  which  would  be 
only  the  more  desirable  the  less  chance  there  was 
of  your  marriage  ?" 

"  Ay,  if  I  were  sure  of  it.  But  there's  exactly 
the  point !" 

"  But  what  could  you  do  by  flying  off,  but  ruin 
all  ?" 

"  So  it  must  appear  to  you,  I  confess ;  and  I 
really  do  think  you  deserve  my  entire  confidence." 

"  That  is,  for  some  reason  you  find  it  necessary, 
or  expedient,  to  give  it  to  me  ?" 

"  Well,  let  it  be  so ;  for  we  have  not  one  mo- 
ment to  spare  on  unnecessary  speeches  of  any  kind, 
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either  reproaches  or  explanations.  I  was  going 
just  now  on  most  important  business,  as  you  will 
hear,  when  I  turned  with  you  to  tell  you  all  this. 
Well,  then,  the  fact  is,  that  you  must  know  Roch- 
ford  paid  me  that  three  thousand  pounds  just  on  my 
arrival  in  London ;  and — and  I  lodged  it  in  this 
fellow's  bank  to  give  matters  a  good  appearance, 
and  there  it  is  at  this  moment !  so  judge  if  I  must 
feel  anxious!  But  why  do  you  change  colour  so 
repeatedly,  and  look  so  shocked  ?  Here,  take  my 
arm,  and  recollect  yourself.  Now,  Frances,  what 
could  I  have  done  else  under  the  circumstances  ? 
Upon  my  honour — upon  my  soul,  I  intended  di- 
viding it  with  you  as  soon  as  ever  my  marriage 
should  have  been  completed,  or  else  if  it  should 
go  off;  but  you  know  yourself  to  have  had  Susan 
pounce  down  on  me,  too  !  Why  don't  you  speak  ? 
Better  even  scold  me  than  this  silence." 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  applied  to  Mr.  Rochford  for 
this  money,  or  if  he  volunteered  it  ?" 

"  Wheugh  !"  whistled  Sir  Charles.  "  Is  it  there 
the  shoe  pinches  ?  Well,  come,  though  I  have 
less  patience  with  that,  I  will  still  answer  you.  Once 
more,  then,  upon  my  soul  and  honour,  he  volunteered 
it;  and,  moreover,  I  was  not  a  bit  glad  to  see  it, 
except  for  the  particular  circumstances  at  that  mo- 
ment ;  for  he  always  paid  me  capital  interest  to  the 
very  day." 
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"  Paid  you  interest  ?'*  gasped  his  sister. 

'*  Yes,  to  be  sure.  Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool,  to 
let  him  keep  my  money  for  two  years  without  in- 
terest? though  I  take  too  much  credit  to  myself 
in  saying  so,  for  I  actually  attempted  to  decline  it  ; 
but  his  reception  of  the  offer  was  enough  to  prevent 
my  ever  doing  so  again,  I  promise  you.  But  let  me 
go  on  with  my  story.  Well,  I  tell  you,  I  have  seen, 
for  some  time  past,  that  Lisbrian  is  devilish  hard  up 
for  money ;  and  coupling  that  with  the  stoppage  in 
London,  be  sure  I  kept  my  eyes  about  me; — and — 
now  do  give  me  some  credit,  Frances,  for  the  beau- 
tiful stroke  of  diplomacy  I  am  going  to  exhibit  to 
you — Well,  Madam,  having  these  unpleasant  sur- 
mises, on  the  plea  of  electioneering  I  struck  up  a 
flirtation  with  the  clerk's  fair  fiancee,  and  prevailed 
upon  her  to  second  me  in  a  little  manoeuvre  by 
which  I  shall  soon  know  exactly  how  matters  stand. 
It  seems  she  is  to  be  mistress  of  two  thousand  charms 
in  the  shape  of  government  debentures  in  a  few 
days,  and  I  have  made  her  write  in  the  whimsical 
and  imperative  style  becoming  the  queen  of  such  a 
realm,  to  say  that  she  intends  forthwith  to  draw  it 
out,  and  consign  it  into  Lord  Lisbrian's  hands,  for 
the  sake  of  the  higher  interest  which  she  under- 
stands he  is  oifering.  As  the  man  looks  to  be  the 
possessor  of  this  enormous  sum,  and  to  surrender 
his  liberty  therefore,  his  answer  may  be  depended 
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upon  as  fate*s  fiat.  It  is  to  arrive  to-morrow  evening, — 
at  least,  it  may,  and  cannot  sooner, — and  then  I  am 
a  member  or  a  beggar,  as  the  tide  may  ebb  or  flow." 

"  But  are  you  sure  you  can  depend  on  this  girl  ?" 

"Depen  I  en  her,  poor  simpleton  !  All  myanxiety 
is  to  know  how  I  am  to  get  rid  of  her  at  last.  Nay, 
you  need  not  look  so  horrified;  I  only  mean  she 
softly  sighs  that  she  would,  with  due  coaxing,  con- 
sent to  become  Lady  Wilton,  instead  of  Mrs. 
Steen ;  and  you  know,  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  plea- 
sant to  say,  '  You  shan't !'  however,  what  must  be, 
must  be !  Heigh-ho  !  but  you  now  see,  Frances,  how 
we  are  situated ;  and,  that  everything  on  earth  that 
concerns  us  is  at  its  crisis  this  moment.  We  posi- 
tively live  or  die  by  the  next  two  days.  So  you 
must  make  that  girl  exert  herself;  and  if  she  will, 
even  if  I  should  have  to  run  to  London,  all  miMit 
yet  go  well.  But  you  seem  stupified  still?  How  has 
Susan  borne  Lady  St.  Clair's  arrival  ?" 

"Oh,  astonishingly  well;  but  she  has  been  par- 
ticularly rational  of  late,  even  though  resigning  all 
hopes,  as  I  think  she  must  have  done  long  since,  of 
Lord  Lisbrian." 

•'  Hah  !  Do  you  say  so  ?  It  could  not  be  pos- 
sible,— oh,  no,  surely  not ! — that  she  has  any  com- 
munication with  Phelan?" 

"  Oh,  not  at  all ;  you  quite  over-rate  her  talents 
for  secrecy  or  manoeuvering,  I  assure  you." 

**  Well,  I  hope  so !     And  indeed,  I  think  so  :  or 
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rather,  I  think  I  really  bought  him  off;  but  you  will 
admit,  the  cup  would  be  full  to  overflowing,  if  I  lost 
my  money — lost  my  wife — lost  my  election — and 
lost  my  sister.     Ha !  ha  I  ha !" 

"Or  her  bond?    Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

'«  Pooh  !  that's  nonsense,  you  know.  But  I  say, 
Frances !  you  will  see  and  persuade  Lady  Rosa  to 
speak  to  the  priest"?  Tell  her — and  you  may  with 
truth — that  Beresford  is  carrying  all  before  him,  and 
will  certainly  have  the  Pope  in  London  before  we 
know  where  we  are ;  that  will  frighten  her.  It's 
well  she  has  one  vulnerable  point  about  her  !" 

"  I  will  try.  She  is  so  gentle  that  it  is  never 
any  harm  to  try  anything  with  her ;  but  I  tell 
you  before  hand,  I  might  as  well  talk  to  this  sy- 
camore-tree !  Indeed,  I  cannot  say  I  exactly  know 
what  it  is  you  wish  her  to  effect.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  Catholic  priest  has  promised  to  be  neuter 
between  a  Tory  and  a  Whig  member,  it  is  the  ut- 
most any  one  can  expect ;  for,  without  being  very 
devoted,  as  I  believe  you  will  admit,  since  it  is  the 
fashion  to  unite  politics  and  religion,  and  as,  ab- 
stractedly, at  least,  we  all  admit  the  one  should  be 
governed  by  the  other,  I  do  not,  for  my  part, 
see  how  a  priest  can  answer  to  his  conscience  not  to 
endeavour  to  guide  his  ignorant  flock  in  this  as  well 
as  in  any  other  part  of  their  moral  or  social  duties ; 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  point  in  which 
the  opposite  party  lay  themselves  open  to  more  ri- 
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(licule  and  refutation  than  in  blaming  the  exercise 
of  this  influence." 

"  Well,  but  we  have  not  time  to  discuss  these 
points  now.  Let  it  suffice  to  tell  you  that  this  fellow, 
this  Macarthy,  has  revoked  his  promise  of  neutra- 
lity, and  says,  he  feels  now  at  liberty  to  do  as  he 
pleases !  This  is  what  alarms  me.  We  might  keep  our 
heads  above  water,  though  it  did  run  to  a  single 
vote,  but  for  this ;  but  a  word  from  him  against  us — 
one  word — I  mean  the  turning  one  vote — and  we 
are  lost !" 

"  But  if  he  is  so  fickle  as  that,  of  what  use  would 
another  promise  be,  suppose  it  could  be  obtained? 
He  would  only  play  you  false  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment." 

'*  No.  Do  you  know  he  is  not  that  sort  of  fellow 
either ;  he's  a  sturdy,  downright  brute  in  his  own 
way.  The  fact  is,  /  overshot  my  mark  with  him 
too.  I  may  as  well  open  the  budget  to  you  at  once  ; 
you  are  so  devilish  sharp,  and  safe  too.  Well,  then, 
finding  myself  run  so  hard,  I  thought  I  might  do 
some  good  by  hinting  to  him  how  matters  stand 
about  our  real  religion." 

**  Good  God  of  heaven,  Charles  !" 

"  Nay,  trust  me,  it  was  under  a  seal  he  will  not 
break.     But  I  really  found  it  necessary." 

"  And  it  did  not  even  succeed  ?"  gasped  his 
sister. 
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'*  Why,  no ;  strange  and  miraculous  to  say,  it  did 
not !  There  is  some  demon  of  candour  stalking 
through  the  world  just  now,  that  a  man  of  common 
prudence  does  not  know  where  to  find  himself.  He 
became  excessively  agitated ;  in  fact,  trembled  from 
head  to  foot ;  asked  me  twice  if  I  was  speaking  truth, 
and  if  my  only  motive  really  was  to  serve  the  Ca- 
tholics. But,  just  when  I  thought  the  fellow  was 
going  to  embrace  my  knees,  instead  of  this,  he  starts, 
strikes  his  forehead,  and,  as  Kean  himself  might  have 
done,  mutters  that  he  must  take  time  to  compose 
himself,  and  reflect ;  and,  next  day,  writes  me  a 
tolerable  sermon,  saying,  that  surprise,  the  day  be- 
fore, must  have  deprived  him  of  his  intellects,  when 
he  could  for  a  moment  hope  that  a  dishonest  man 
could  be  an  honest  member.  The  very  words  you 
used  to  me,  speaking  of  Rochford's  sentiments." 

*'  Good  God  of  heaven  I"  Miss  Wilton  again 
exclaimed  ;  "  do  you  think  it  possible  he  could  have 
communicated  with  Rochford  ?" 

"  Not  to  the  betraying  of  my  confidence ;  that  I 
know  he  did  not;  because,  don't  I  tell  you — no 
matter,  but  that  I  hnow  he  did  not ;  I  took  care  of 
that,  though  you'd  scarcely  guess  how." 

"  I  not  only  guess  but  know^  when  you  speak  so 
positively;  however,  go  on." 

"  Well,  there's  a  pretty  predicament  I  stand  in  ? 
The  fellow  went  on  to  say  that  beheld  himself  now 
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exonerated  from  his  promise  not  to  interfere,  that 
he  made  it  under  false  impressions,  and  so  forth, 
and  then  sung  out  about  the  true  interests  of  the 
Catholics  being  now  to  shew  to  the  world  that 
whatever  the  pride  of  human  nature,  in  the  dark 
ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  might  have  led 
those  who  held  universal  sway  to  have  recourse  to 
when  that  sway  was  about  to  be  wrenched  from 
them,  that  they  now  meet  those  who  differ  from 
them  on  the  broad  field  of  truth  and  honesty  ;  and, 
that  if  war  there  must  be,  it  shall  be  open  and 
honourable  war, — and  a  whole  page  of  such  stuff." 

Miss  Wilton  laughed  contemptuously.  "  Why 
did  you  not  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  how  they 
have  kept  the  test  oath  ?" 

"  I  did.  in  a  subsequent  interview ;  and,  do  you 
know,  the  fellow  was  tolerably  consistent.  He's  an 
ardent  idiot  too;  he  blazed  up  over  face  and  ears, 
thrust  out  his  right  hand  towards  the  fire,  and  ex- 
claimed with  all  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  truth, 
*  This  hand  would  I  cheerfully  give  to  be 
shrivelled  in  that  flame  that  such  a  snare  as  that 
had  never  been  invented  for  us — ay  I  and  would 
let  emancipation  go  with  it  too  !  I  do  not  mean. 
Sir,  that  it  was  a  snare  laid  for  us  by  men,  but  by 
the  devil !  It  will  be  looked  on  as  a  blot  upon  our 
truth  and  faith  to  the  end  of  time,  by  more  than 
half  the  world,  because  more  than  half  the  world 
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will  ever  be  superficial  thinkers ;  and  the  rest  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  defend  us.'  I  began  to 
think  then  that  I  had  caught  the  fellow  tripping, 
and  that  I  could  make  something  of  him,  and  asked 
him  if  he  thought  they  were  justified  in  breaking 
the  oath  under  the  circumstances.  '  No,  Sir,  I  do 
not !'  he  exclaimed.  *  But  I  do  not  think  they  have 
broken  it  /'  «  How  ?'  I  said.  '  Ay,  I  know  it 
sounds  oddly,  and  I  partly  revoke  it, — at  least,  this 
is  what  I  mean  to  say,  I  think  some  have  broken 
it,  and  some  have  not,  that  voted  exactly  alike  on 
the  same  questions  !  You  stare,  but  that's  what  I 
call  the  snare,  and  this  is  how  it  is.  I  believe 
every  one  will  allow  that,  out  of  the  numbers  of 
Protestants  that  have  voted  on  what  are  called  the 
church  questions,  one  may  have  been  sincere  in 
believing  that  it  was  really  for  the  advantage  of  the 
established  church  to  preserve  moderation  in  their 
revenues,  or  whatever  else  it  might  be.  Now  mark 
me,  Sir,  I  ask  but  one ;  that's  enough  for  my  argu- 
ment. Well,  Sir,  if  one  member  of  that  church 
sincerely  and  conscientiously  believes  this,  why 
may  not  one  Catholic  sincerely  and  conscientiously 
believe  the  same  ?  and  if  one,  why  not  two,  three, 
four,  all?  Now  wait  one  minute,  Sir,  till  you  hear 
me  out,  and  then  I'll  hear  you,'  and  all  this  you  are 
to  fancy  said  with  the  most  atrocious  brogue. 
"  '  I  do  not  mean  that  they  all  did  believe  it,  and. 
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what's  more,  I  do  not  think  they  did ;  but  I  say 
that  that  is  a  point  between  God  and  their  con- 
science, and  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  say  they 
do  not  believe  what  they  say  they  do;  at  least, 
while  they  admit  the  possibility  of  one  of  their  own 
profession  being  sincere  in  believing  the  same. 
There,  Sir,  is  what  I  call  the  devil's  snare ;  for, 
when  they  all  see  they  have  this  loop-hole  to  get 
out  of,  the  false  will  avail  themselves  of  it,  as  well 
as  the  true;  and,  while  the  honour  of  the  true  is 
impeached,  the  souls  of  the  false  are  endangered  !' 
"  I  asked  him  if  he  would  have  had  them  hold 
their  tongues.  '  I  am  afraid  I  would/  he  said, 
*and  yet  I  feel  and  know  that  I  am  weak  and 
selfish  in  saying  so,  for  in  any  one  who  sincerely 
believed  with  some  of  the  Protestants  that  it  was 
for  the  real  and  lasting  good  of  the  English  church 
to  retrench  in  time,  it  would  be  as  decided  a  breach 
of  the  spirit  of  their  oath  for  them  to  be  silent,  as 
it  is  for  those  who  wish  to  subvert  it  to  speak.  But 
the  oath  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  proof  of  the 
imbecility  alike  of  those  who  tendered,  and  those 
who  took  it ;  for  we  can  all  see  clear  enough  now, 
that  if  any  form  of  the  kind  was  advisable,  it 
should  have  been  one  to  restrain  the  Catholics 
from  giving  any  vote  or  opinion  one  way  or  an- 
other upon  questions  relating  to  the  Protestant 
church.     It  was  ridiculous  to  leave  the  appeal  to 
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men's  judgments  and  consciences  on  abstract  points, 
and  then  quarrel  with  the  decision ;  yet  it  is  a  snare 
so  specious  that  I  do  not  know  when  or  how  the 
Catholics  will  get  out  of  it.'  I  took  that  opportu- 
nity to  say  that  their  best  chance  was  by  filling  the 
houses  with  as  many  friends  as  they  could.  '  As 
many  real  friends,'  he  answered  sharply;  'and 
those  are  they  who,  feeling  the  inputed  dishonour, 
will  try  to  counteract  it  by  the  most  open,  upright, 
honest  dealing.  Oh,  Sir,  I  trust  the  world  is  not 
fallen  back  into  the  fearful  state  of  trying  who  can 
be  most  expert  at  lying  and  deceit.'" 

"  In  every  word  and  sentiment  you  have  re- 
peated, I  trace  Rochford  still,"  Miss  Wilton  coolly 
observed. 

"  Oh,  I  believe,  you  would  trace  him  in  every 
word  of  sense  that  ever  was  uttered  by  any  one," 
said  her  brother,  peevishly.  "  However,  it  really 
may  be  so,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  he  wanted 
to  bring  the  priest  into  his  opinions,  it  would  be  by 
conceding  as  much  as  he  could  to  his ;  but  the 
point  in  question  now  is,  what  is  to  become  of  me  ? 
For,  instead  of  succeeding  with  this  Macarthy,  it 
was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  my  hands  off  him  for 
his  plain  speaking.  My  only  chance  is  with  Lady 
Rosa,  if  she  could  be  prevailed  on  to  persuade  him 
even  to  adhere  to  his  first  condition,  as  I  said  before." 

"  I  do  not  think  the  world  could  prevail  on  her 
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to  speak  to  a  priest ;  but  if  it  had  been  possible, 
would  you  think  it  safe  after  what  has  passed  ?" 

"  Perfectly,  I  tell  you  again ;  and  if,  as  you  said, 
you  know  how  I  communicated  my  secret  to  him, 
you  must  be  aware  of  this." 

"  But,  without  revealing  that,  may  he  not  give  his 
opinion  of  your  character  or  general  principles?" 

"  No ;  I  took  care  of  that,  too ;  even  if  she  were 
likely  to  be  swayed  by  him  against  me.  In  short, 
Frances,  the  truth  is,  I  was  driven  to  telling  him 
how  I  stood  with  the  family,  but  threw  myself  on 
his  honour  as  man  to  man  not  to  betray  me,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  Lady  Rosa's  delicacy,  he  promised 
me  at  once." 

''  But  would  not  be  induced  even  by  that  to  sup- 
port you  ?" 

"  No ;  I  think  the  fellow  doubts  me  in  some 
way ;  and,  besides,  Lisbrian  is  such  a  devilish  bad 
election eerer,  that,  with  all  his  wish  to  serve  me,  he 
does  more  harm  than  good.  Think  of  him  that 
never  would  take  the  least  notice  of  the  priest  until 
one  of  his  tenants  refused  to  promise  his  vote 
without  knowing  the  priest's  wishes  !  then,  indeed, 
he  went  with  me  to  visit  him,  when  it  was  too  late, 
and  asked  him  to  dine,  but  he  refused ; — that's  the 
reason  I  want  Lady  Rosa  to  shew  him  some  atten- 
tion. It  would  certainly  prevail,  for  he*s  a  gentle- 
manly fellow,  considering  his  situation,  and  must  be 
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piqued  at  hearing  of  her  strong  prejudices;  indeed, 
I  suppose  that  was  the  reason  of  his  refusing  to 
dine.  But  here  we  are  in  sight  of  the  house  again, 
without  my  having  got  time  or  opportunity  to  men- 
tion to  you  another  subject  that  is  beginning  to 
give  me  some  uneasiness,  and  that  I  wonder  very 
much  you,  of  all  people,  have  overlooked.  In  fact, 
my  reliance  on  you  made  me  less  watchful  than  I 
should  otherwise  have  been,  but  it  has  become  too 
glaring  now  to  be  passed  over.  I  mean  the  long 
and  frequent  tite-d-tite  conversations  between  Rosa 
and  Rochford.  I  never  come  into  the  draw- 
ing-room after  dinner,  or  any  other  time,  that  I 
don't  find  them  either  sitting  or  standing  apart 
from  everybody  else/drinking  in  each  other's  words 
as  if  Hfe  and  death  hung  on  them.  How  is  it  that 
you  don*t  look  to  this  ?  knowing,  as  you  do,  that  I 
must  keep  with  the  brute-men  below,  and  attend  to 
the  election  business  !" 

"  Pooh  !  you  need  not  fear.  They  never  speak  a 
word  but  on  politics;  and  the  more  of  that,  the 
more  they  will  differ,  for  Rosa  tries  every  one  by 
that  test.  And  then  it  really  takes  off  some  of  the 
awkwardness  of  Mr.  Rochford's  reserve,  which  you 
know,  in  my  letter,  I  promised  not  to  interfere 
with,  as  the  condition  of  his  coming  here." 

«^  Well,  take  care  what  you  are  about.  Re- 
member, I  told  you  from  the  first  that  you  mistake 
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that  girl*s  character.  She  is  a  child,  but  no  fool ; 
and  Rochford  is  just  the  fellow  to  gain  an  ascen- 
dancy over  her  mind,  which  I,  for  one,  would  be 
hopeless  of  dispelling." 

*^  In  the  first  place,  he  is  too  honourable  to  at- 
tempt it,  after  what  was  confided  to  him." 

"  Yes ;  but  without  intending  it,  such  may  be 
the  result.  As  to  himself,  he's  dying  in  love  with 
her  this  moment,  and  tries  to  shun  her, — I  will  do 
him  that  justice, — but  she  pursues  him  about;  and, 
although  I  am  as  certain  as  you  are,  that  she  has  not 
the  most  distant  idea  of  either  loving  him  or  his 
loving  her,  I  can  assure  you  I  have  perceived  a 
change  in  her  manner  to  me  of  late." 

"  Good  God !" 

"  It  is  a  fact ;  and  yet  the  change  is  one  that,  if 
observed  at  all,  would  appear  a  favourable  one  to 
any  one  but  myself.  She  is  kinder,  and  more 
gentle,  more  condescending  to  me  by  far  than  she 
was ;  and  sometimes  has  left  Rochford  to  come  her- 
self and  sit  by  me ;  and  yet  I  know  and  feel  this 
has  been  the  effect  of  self-reproach  ;  and  it  is 
partly  on  this  I  depend  for  her  getting  over  her 
scruples  and  speaking  to  the  priest  for  me ;  and  re- 
member, if  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  immediately. 
But  you  really  must  watch  her  about  this,  Frances ; 
for  however  I  may  choose  to  dispense  with  the  love 
of  my  wife  towards  myself,  I  can   by  no  means 
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extend  my  complacency  so  far  as  to  allow  it  to  be 
transferred  to  another  man.  And  you  know  I 
cannot  seem  to  meddle  with  Rochford  in  any  way, 
and  dare  not  assume  jealousy  to  her.  But  here  we 
are !  and  there's  the  luncheon-bell ;  and  now  for 
smiling  faces,  and  confidence  of  success!  AUonsP' 
And,  walking  into  the  house  before  his  sister,  he 
did  not  perceive  that  she  was  obliged  to  sit  down 
on  the  steps  of  the  hall-door,  and  gulp  down  the 
fresh  air  for  several  minutes  longer,  before  she 
could  command  strength  of  body  or  presence  of 
mind  to  join  the  party.  She  then  went  in,  and  ac- 
quitted herself  as  his  sister  should. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  presence  of  Lady  St.  Clair  caused  a  little 
variety  in  the  conversation  from  the  subject  which 
heretofore  had  almost  exclusively  engrossed  it ; 
and  although  every  one  perceived  that,  even 
already,  she  had  contrived,  with  consummate  skill, 
to  convert  the  lover-like  petit  soins  of  Lord  Lis- 
brian  into  the  fond  attentions  of  a  father  to  a  petted 
child,  his  desire  to  oblige  and  give  her  pleasure  was 
still  so  evident  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  had 
yet  become  conscious  of  the  change  himself. 

"  We  shall  have  a  charming  party  here  to-mor- 
row. Lady  St.  Clair,"  he  said,  "  to  remain  with  us 
for  some  days ;  and  I  am  very  glad  it  happened  so 
opportunely,  that  you  may  not  form  your  opinion 
of  my  new  dominions  from  the  specimens  imme- 
diately around  us.     I  cannot  conceive  to  what  such 
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isolation — if  I  may  use  the  expression — of  mind  and 
manners  as  that  which  surrounds  us  here  can  be 
owing  ?" 

"  Some  think  vulgar  manners  and  ideas  are  in- 
digenous to  Ireland — to  this  part  of  it,  at  least," 
Lady  Rosa  said,  smiling  her  apology  to  Rochford. 

"  They  are  those  who  are  yet  themselves  in  the 
vulgarity  of  ignorance  and  prejudice !"  he  answered, 
so  decisively,  that  every  one  laughed  at  his  enthu- 
siasm. He  laughed  himself  when  he  perceived  it, 
but  went  on,  "  No ;  I  am  free  to  admit  that  Ire- 
land was,  and  still  is,  behind  England  in  refine- 
ment, taken  as  a  whole  ;  and  even  that  parts  of 
Ireland  itself  are  behind  others ;  but  that  this  is 
merely  the  effect  of  circumstance  is  easily  proved 
by  producing  specimens  from  those  very  parts  most 
condemned,  who  have  had  the  advantages  afforded 
to  others  of  the  same  rank  in  other  places,  and 
seeing  if  the  world  can  produce  a  more  perfect 
gentleman  or  gentlewoman ;  and  for  this  I  will 
refer  you  to  some  of  the  party  expected  here  to- 
morrow, most  of  whom  do  not  live  above  ten  or 
twelve  miles  distant  from  this  strange,  but  not  un- 
interesting oasis  in  which  we  find  ourselves." 

"  Not  uninteresting  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Charles 
Wilton,  hastily.  And  they  were  almost  the  first 
words  he  had  uttered  directly  as  conversation  to 
Rochford  since  they  met,  although  they  had  both 
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managed  so  dexterously  as  to  prevent  this  from 
being  conspicuous. 

Rochford  now  cast  down  his  eyes,  or,  rather,  he 
yielded  to  a  habit  they  had  themselves  almost  in- 
stinctively acquired,  of,  by  that  means,  concealing 
any  unusual  expression,  but  he  answered  at  once, 
"  Yes ;  I  think  those  interesting,  the  very  diversity 
of  whose  peculiarities  shew  materials  to  work  upon, 
and  whose  very  ignorance  and  isolation,  to  use 
Lord  Lisbrian's  expressive  phrase,  from  the  common 
and  perverted  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  of  the 
outward  world,  leave  them  open  to  whatever  im- 
pressions may  be  made  upon  them." 

"  Rochford  is  thinking  of  his  three  converts  !" 
laughed  Lord  Lisbrian ;  while  Tracey  fidgeted  on 
his  chair,  and  looked  terrified.  "  However,  never 
mind,  Rochford !''  Lord  Lisbrian  went  on  ;  '«  we'll 
alter  all  that,  and  set  all  to  rights.  I  must  really 
endeavour  to  do  some  good  to  the  country  by 
adopting  plans  the  reverse  of  those  of  my  unfortu- 
nate predecessor,  and,  as  the  first  and  most  effec- 
tual step,  spend  plenty  of  money  amongst  them. 
Now,  what  is  it  you  want  to  say,  Rochford  ?  Out 
with  it !  for  that  hasty  look  up  shews  me  you 
were  about  to  speak  !  Out  with  it, — I'll  not  be 
huffed ;  you'll  find  I'm  not  ill-tempered,  whatever 
other  faults  I  may  have." 

"  Then,  Sir,  I  was  only  going  to  make  the  very 
H  2 
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trite  observation,  that  reverse  of  wrong  is  not  always 
right." 

"  No ;  perhaps  not  always ;  but  in  this  case  it 
must  be ;  for,  certainly,  whatever  circulates  money 
through  that  miserable  town  Lisbrian  will  be  of 
use  to  the  poor,  and  bringing  civilized  people 
amongst  them  will  help  to  civihze  those  better  off." 

*'If  both  are  judiciously  done,"  Rochford  said, 
gently.  "  But  the  same  process  that  in  one  stage 
will  refresh  and  replenish  a  fire,  in  another  will 
utterly  extinguish  it." 

'*  I  confess  I  don't  see  the  application,  my  dear 
fellow !  I  merely  spoke  of  inviting  some  friends  to 
my  house  to  entertain  my  guests, — what  has  that  to 
do  with  replenishing  or  extinguishing  a  fire  ?  in 
these  broiling  days  at  all  events  !" 

Rochford  looked  inquiringly  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Sir, 
I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  you  were  speak- 
ing of  improving  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
in  that  I  thought,  perhaps,  as  I  have  been  here 
so  much  longer " 

«'  Oh,  no,  I  was  not !"  hastily  interrupted  Lord 
Lisbrian  ;  "  at  least,  not  just  at  present;  except  as 
far  as, — I  hope,  indeed,  to  do  so  in  time.  Roch- 
ford was  up  in  arms  in  a  moment  at  the  mention  of 
doing  good !"  he  continued,  laughing.  "  You,  at  all 
events,  don't  slumber  on  your  post." 
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"  I  should  wish  not  to  do  so,"  the  young  man 
answered ;  "  but,  unfortunately,  that  is  not  always 
the  most  difficult  part  of  our  duty." 

"  What,  never  to  slumber?  I  should  guess  it  to 
be  hard  enough.  What,  for  instance,  do  you  feel 
to  be  worse  ?" 

"  To  endeavour  to  keep  others  from  slumber- 
ing ;"  and  though  he  smiled  as  he  said  it,  there  was 
something  in  the  low  tone  and  the  downcast  eyes 
that  neutralized  the  smile. 

"  But  why  should  you  attempt  it  ?  Surely,  mode- 
rate slumber  at  least  is  permitted." 

"  Not  in  the  metaphorical  sense  in  which  you 
used  it,  I  fear,  Sir.  To  continue  in  that  strain,  I 
should  say,  we  are  on  guard  while  here.  Rest  is 
for  another  sphere." 

"  Oh,  well,  Mr.  Rochford,  I  am  no  theologian, 
nor  very  good  at  chopping  logic.  If  you  see  me  do 
anything  very  much  amiss,  I  shall  always  be  ob- 
liged to  you  to  point  it  out  to  me,  since  you  think 
it  your  duty  to  do  so.  But  as  for  becoming  better 
than  other  people,  I  fear  it  is.  not  in  me ;  and  for 
metaphysical  disquisitions,  I  confess  I  have  no  head 
for  them,  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  heart  either,  I 
fear." 

Rochford  made  a  little  bow  of  acquiescence,  and, 
with  the  most  imperturbable  good-humour,  said,  "  I 
assure  you,  my  dear  Sir,  1  had  not  the  least  desire 
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or  intention  of  involving  you  or  myself  in  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  nor  of  taking  the  liberty  you 
have  just  volunteered  me  of  pointing  out  your 
faults ;  as  I  said  before,  it  is  the  most  painful  part 
of  our  duty,  even  to  those  of  our  own  years,  and 
yet  is  that  which  meets  with  the  least  sympathy  or 
indulgence  from  others.  You  called  on  me  to 
speak ;  and  to  speak  on  such  subjects  and  not  to 
speak  the  truth,  is,  I  consider,  taking  an  inex- 
cusable liberty  with  a  yet  higher  power  than  any 
on  earth,  and  is  betraying  the  cause  I  have  under- 
taken. But  I  am  not  an  inveterate  talker,  I  think," 
he  said,  smiling;  "I  flatter  myself  I  can  boast  of 
the  English  talent  for  silence,  and  I  will  give  you 
a  specimen  of  it  now." 

Lord  Lisbrian's  frank  temper  was  touched  by  his 
graceful  good-humour ;  and,  as  he  rose  from  the 
table,  and  passed  close  to  him,  he  clapped  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  You're  a  good  fellow, 
Rochford  !  I  wish  there  were  more  of  them  like  you  ! 
You'll  counteract  some  of  the  mischief  done  by 
others  that  call  themselves  by  the  same  name  !" 

"  Why,  by  what  name  do  they  call  me  ?"  Roch- 
ford asked,  still  smiling.  But  the  loudness  of  Tra- 
cey's  agonized  hem,  and  the  precipitation  with  which, 
unsolicited,  he  soused  an  entire  fowl  upon  Lady 
Rosa's  plate,  converted  the  smile  into  a  universal 
laugh,  and  effectually  prevented  any  reply,  and  as 
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a  servant  just  then  entered  with  the  post-bag, 
every  one's  attention  v^^as  transferred  to  it.  Lord 
Lisbrian  was  the  person  who  received  it  from  the 
servant's  hand;  and  returning  to  the  table,  he  opened 
it,  and  announced  that,  besides  the  newspapers,  it 
contained  only  two  letters,  both  for  himself;  ''  and 
as  one  of  them  is  from  your  father,  I  think,  Roch- 
ford,"  he  added,  "  I  shall  make  no  apology  for 
reading  it."  It  contained,  however,  but  a  few  lines ; 
and  he  laid  it  down,  observing,  "  It  is  merely  to 
inform  me  of  the  lodgment  of  a  sum  of  money  in 
my  bank ;"  and  proceeded  to  open  the  other,  which 
seemed  to  be  not  only  longer,  but  of  a  different 
nature ;  for  although,  after  a  universal  but  mo- 
mentary silence,  in  expectation  of  some  news,  every 
one  seemed  to  make  it  a  point  to  begin  talking  on 
other  subjects,  there  was  not  one  at  the  table  who 
did  not  feel  that  Lord  Lisbrian  had  received  a 
shock,  of  whatever  nature  it  might  be. 

Frank  and  heedless  by  character,  he  had,  indeed, 
almost  uttered  an  exclamation  ;  and  although,  upon 
recollection,  he  was  able  to  suppress  that  demonstra- 
tion of  agitation,  he  could  neither  conceal  the  violent 
flushing  of  his  brow,  nor  the  quivering  of  his  lip. 
He  remained  for  a  few  moments  perfectly  silent ; 
then  seizing  a  decanter  which  stood  near  him,  he 
almost  filled  a  goblet  with  sherry,  and  drank  it  at 
a  draught;  then  rising  from  the  table,  apparently 
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forgetful  that  any  one  else  was  present,  he  said, 
"  Mr.  Tracey,  will  you  come  with  me  for  a  few 
minutes ;  I  want  to  speak  with  you." 

Tracey,  not  the  least  observant  among  the  spec- 
tators, almost  sprang  from  his  seat  at  this  invitation, 
but  evidently  more  from  nervousness  than  good- 
will, for  every  one  could  see  that  the  quivering  of 
Lord  Lisbrian's  lip  had  extended  itself  to  the  agent's 
whole  person. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  position  in  which  persons  at 
once  timid  and  amiable  can  be  placed  so  utterly 
uncomfortable  and  disadvantas^eous  altosrether  as 
that  of  apparent  intimacy  with  one  by  whom  they 
yet  feel  that  they  are  neither  understood  nor  appre- 
ciated ;  and  although  the  thought,  thus  analyzed, 
had  probably  never  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ex- 
istence struck  the  humble  mind  of  Tracey,  yet 
through  all  his  devoted  and  hereditary  affection  for 
the  family,  which  bestowed  itself  unasked  and  un- 
requited, he  felt  that  all  was  not  right  between  him 
and  his  *'  present  Lord,"  and  his  fear  of  him  was 
almost  equal  to  his  love. 

He  followed  him,  however,  without  an  attempt 
at  hesitation  beyond  what  might  be  betrayed  by  a 
slight  involuntary  groan,  and  the  company  were 
left  to  their  conjectures.  For  a  few  minutes  every 
one  endeavoured  to  resume  the  thread  of  the  con- 
versation that  had  been  interrupted ;  but  each  be- 
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lieving  that  one  speaking  was  a  suflBcient  excuse 
for  others  relapsing  into  silence,  Lady  Rosa  was 
just  about  to  propose  their  adjourning  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, when  such  a  yell  resounded  through  the 
room — nobody  could  tell  from  whence — as  gave  the 
party  an  opportunity  of  relieving  their  excited  feel- 
ings by  exclamations,  and  a  simultaneous  rush  into 
the  hall.     Hubert  went  directly  to  the  door  of  the 
little  breakfast-room  already  mentioned,  and  find- 
ing it  fastened  in  the  inside,  he  called  out  to  inquire 
if  any  one  was  there.  For  a  moment  or  two  nothing 
was  heard  but  a  sort  of  low  whispering;  but  pre- 
sently Lord   Lisbrian   answered  from  within,  "  I 
am  here;  but  am  particularly  engaged  at  present!" 
Hubert  asked  if  Tracey  was  there  also,  and  if 
they  had   heard  the  shriek.     A  low  stifled  groan 
was  now  audible ;  and,  after  a  short  renewal  of  the 
whispering,  Tracey's  voice  in  no  very  assured  tone 
was  heard  to  say,  "I  am.  Sir  !  sure  I  am  here, 
Misther  Hubert,  and  nothings  the  matter,  thank 
you — ooh  !"  And  although  no  one  felt  satisfied  with 
the   reply,   perceiving   that   no   further   questions 
could  be  pressed  on  Lord   Lisbrian,  they  retired 
to  the  drawing-room  to  renew  their  efforts  at  ap- 
pearing gay  and  unconscious,  while  Rochford  was 
the  only  one  who  was  able  to  carry  them  so  far  as 
to  speak  coherently  upon  any  other  subject.  Draw- 
ing Hubert  aside,  he  communicated  to  him  his  in- 
H  3 
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tention  of  terminating  his  visit  at  Lisbrian  Castle 
that  day.  Hubert  received  the  intelligence  with 
equal  surprise  and  regret. 

"  You  led  us  to  hope  you  would  remain  until 
the  glebe  was  ready  for  you,  and  I  know  my  father 
expects  it,"  he  said. 

"  Yet  you  must  not  only  forgive  my  apparent 
change  of  purpose  yourself,"  Rochford  answered, 
with  a  faint  smile,  "  but  defend  me,  and  make  my 
excuses  to  him." 

"  You  are  going  away  because  of  the  company 
they  expect  to-morrow  ?  Is  it  against  your  princi- 
ples to  remain?" 

"  God  forbid  !  No,  my  dear  fellow ;  I  should 
have  made  my  bow^  much  sooner  if  it  had  not  been 
for  fear  of  the  appearance  of  that  most  offensive, 
most  alienating,  most  unchristian-like  presumption, 
which,  in  leading  us  to  shun  the  society  of  our 
fellow-travellers,  whose  hearts  are  known  but  to 
one,  acts  on  the  principle,  if  it  does  not  speak  the 
words,  '  Stand  thou  aside  ;  I  am  holier  than  thou  !' 
No ;  until  I  can  believe  myself  so  perfect  as  to 
require  no  aid  from  my  fellow-creatures,  or  feel 
myself  so  selfish  as  to  wish  to  afford  none  to  them, 
I  will  believe  that,  as  one  of  us  may  be  morally 
deaf,  another  blind,  a  third  lame,  and  so  on,  ac- 
cording to  our  natural  or  acquired  infirmities,  it  is 
by  associating    together,    and   bearing  with  each 
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Other's  deficiencies,  that  we  can  best  amehorate 
them ;  and  I  will  not  think  so  badly  of  rehgion  as 
that  it  must  be  the  cause  to  suffer,  while  the  others 
triumph  in  such  an  experiment." 

"  Then  tell  me  what  can  be  your  reason  for 
leaving  us  ?  Have  we  not  made  ourselves  agree- 
able ?" 

Rochford  cast  down  his  eyes  for  several  minutes, 
while  his  colour  went  and  came  so  rapidly,  that 
Hubert,  who  had  never  seen  him  evince  so  much 
emotion  in  his  life  before,  gazed  on  him  in  surprise, 
not  unmixed  with  alarm. 

**  Hubert,"  he  said  at  last,  drawing  a  deep  sigh, 
"  I  have  suffered  much  for  the  last  few  days  !  I 
am  suffering  intensely  still.  I  am  suffering  from 
that  worst  of  uncertainty,  that  of  not  being  able 
to  determine  with  myself  how  I  ought  to  act  in 
a  matter  of  more — oh,  how  much  more !  importance 
than  life,  or  all  it  has  to  offer  me  besides.  I  fear 
I  am  not  acting  the  part  of  a  real  friend  by  you 
and — and — yours;  and  yet,  my  sense  of  this  came 
with  such  a  tide  of  selfish  feelinors,  that  fearinfj 
I  might  be  mistaking  their  voice  for  that  of  con- 
science, my  judgment,  my  very  reason  has  become 
bewildered  ;  and  it  is  absolutel}^  necessary  that  I 
should  withdraw  and  calmly  consider  how  I  ought 
to  act.  Permit  me,  assist  me  to  do  this,  my  dear 
friend,  without  further  question,  and  you  will  spare 
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me  much  distress ;  and  as  a  commencement,  go 
and  tell  your  sister  now,  and  I  will  follow  you  to 
bid  her  good  morning." 

Without  another  word  Hubert  did  as  his  friend 
requested ;  but,  while  he  was  yet  speaking  to  Lady 
Rosa,  and  before  Rochford  joined  them.  Lord  Lis- 
brian's  hasty  step  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and,  as 
he  entered  the  room,  everybody's  eye  turned  towards 
him  with  uncontrollable  inquiry.  It  was  too  evident 
for  him  to  affect  unconsciousness  of  it,  and  accord- 
ingly, looking  round  on  each,  he  laughed,  long  and 
loudly,  and  hurriedly  exclaimed,  "  So  you  were  all 
startled  with  the  scream?  and  as  for  Rosa,  she's  as 
pale  as  death  still !  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  my 
dear  child?  you  look  as  if  you  had  just  received  some 
frightful  news,  and  were  going  to  die  on  the  spot ! 
Did  you  think  it  was  a  Banshee  attending  the  old 
castle  ?  I  set  my  chair  on  Tracey's  foot,  that's 
all !  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  But  there  was  not  one  in  the  room 
who  did  not  feel  that  the  laugh  was  heartless  and 
hollow. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Tracey  now  ?"  asked  Lady 
Rosa,  by  way  of  saying  something. 

"  Tracey  ?  oh,  why  Tracey  is  gone  from  home 
for  a  day  or  two  on  a  little  matter  of  business. 
Perhaps  it's  as  well,  as  all  those  people  are  coming 
to-morrow  ;  we  shall  have  a  bed  more  to  spare. 
By-the-bye,  Rosa,  come  here  a  moment !  I  want  to 
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speak  to  you  ;"  and  drawing  her  outside  the  door, 
he  said,  **  I  hope  and  trust  you  did  not  forget  to 
write  a  most  kind  and  pressing  invitation  to  Lord 
Still-Organ  and  his  family  ?" 

*<  jVly  dear  papa  !  I  did  not  invite  them  at  all. 
You  did  not  mention  them ;  and  he  is,  you  know, 
a  great  invalid.'' 

"  Invalid  !  nonsense  !  Invalids  are  the  very 
persons  who  like  to  get  an  option ;  and  as  for  my 
not  mentioning  them,  I'm  sure  I  did.  But  even  if 
I  had  not,  you  might  have  thought  yourself  of 
Rochford's  father  and  sisters." 

"  Think  of  them  I  did  indeed,  papa ;  but  I  fear 
it  is  now  too  late  to  remedy  the  mistake,  for  Mr. 
Rochford  is  himself  going  away  to-day." 

"  Going  away !  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by 
going  away  ?    Where  is  he  going  to  ?" 

"  I  really  do  not  know  whether  to  Still-Organ 
Abbey  or  to  his  own  home  in  Lisbrian." 

"  You  really  don't  know  !"  her  father  exclaimed, 
surveying  her  as  he  repeated  her  words  in  a  tone 
of  surprise  and  excitement,  not  unmixed  with  dis- 
pleasure. **  I  must  sa}',  Rosa,  that's  the  worst  of 
you  !  but  you  are  really  very  cold-hearted,  my  love, 
though  you  may  not  know  it  !  You  have  just  gone 
and  made  yourself  disagreeable  to  Rochford,  or 
hurt  his  feelings  in  some  way,  for  the  sake  of  those 
abominable  Wiltons,  that  I  begin  to  hate  one  and 
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all;  and,  for  my  soul,  I  can't  think  how  you  avoid 
liking  him  !  He  seems  to  me  exactly  all  that  a 
woman  could  fancy.  However,  it's  well  for  Sir 
Charles  that  there's  a  variety  of  tastes  in  the  world. 
For  my  part,  mind,  manner,  or  person,  I  don't 
think  he  is  to  be  compared  to  Rochford  ;  and 
though  he  is  my  son-in-law  elect,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  like  Gerald  Rochford's  little  finger  better, 
whatever  the  reason  is,  in  spite  of  his  voting  against 
me  and  all.  However,  write  to  them  now,  imme- 
diately; and,  to  make  amends  for  the  delay,  I'll 
ride  over  with  the  notes  myself.  Don't  go  back  to 
the  drawing-room,  for  fear  of  questions.  You  can 
write  them  in  your  own  room,  and  send  them  down 
to  me  the  moment  they  are  ready." 

Lady  Rosa  was  not  the  least  sorry  of  this  excuse 
for  not  returning  to  the  company  at  that  moment ; 
and,  without  uttering  a  word  in  reply  to  her  father's 
harangue,  she  went  to  execute  his  commission. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Lady  Rosa  having  finished  her  notes  as  quickly 
as  she  could,  and  given  them  to  Boothe  to  deliver 
to  her  father,  flattered  herself  she  might  now  have 
half  an  hour's  privacy,  to  collect  her  scattered 
thoughts.  In  this,  however,  she  was  disappointed  ; 
for  no  sooner  had  Boothe  received  her  commands 
than  she  informed  her  that  Peggy,  the  under- 
housemaid,  almost  the  only  one  of  the  former  es- 
tablishment who  had  retained  her  situation  under 
the  present  dynasty,  had  sent  a  most  earnest  peti- 
tion to  be  allowed  to  speak  with  her  ladyship  as 
soon  as  might  be  convenient.  Lady  Rosa,  some- 
what surprised  at  this  request,  asked  if  she  could 
not  communicate  whatever  she  had  to  say  either 
to  Boothe  or  the  housekeeper,  but  Boothe  said  no ; 
she  had  offered  her  services  in  that  way,  and  Mrs. 
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Humphreys,  the  housekeeper,  had  offered  hers ; 
but  both  were  rejected,  and  Peggy  adhered  to  her 
request  to  be  permitted  to  speak  to  the  lady  her- 
self; adding,  '' Sure,  she  can  but  refuse;  she'll 
not  ate  me  for  axin'."  As  this  argument  was  irre- 
fragable, the  petition  was  presented,  and  granted  ; 
and  Peggy  was,  for  the  first  time,  formally  ushered 
into  her  lady's  presence.  She  was  a  stout,  good- 
humoured,  broad-faced,  blue-eyed,  Limerick  lass  ; 
certainly  not  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  yet  only 
sufficiently  advanced  beyond  it  to  make  her  recol- 
lect her  absent  duties,  or  to  fancy  she  heard  her- 
self called  whenever  the  subject  of  age  was  intro- 
duced in  her  presence. 

Her  first  feat  on  following  Boothe  into  the  dress- 
ing-room was  to  drop  a  curtsey  so  sudden  and 
unexpected  as  to  come  with  a  considerable  con- 
cussion against  her  as  she  was  withdrawing  im- 
mediately behind  her,  and  who,  on  feeling  the  in- 
fliction, turned  quickly  round ;  but  on  perceiving 
that  Peggy,  in  her  bashful  excitement,  was  not 
even  conscious  of  having  met  with,  much  less  of 
having  occasioned,  any  inconvenience,  she  merely 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  left  the  room.  A  per- 
fect silence  ensued.  Lady  Rosa,  whose  thoughts 
irresistibly  wandered  back  to  the  strangeness  of 
her  father's  words  and  manner,  patiently  waited 
for  the  woman  to  commence ;    while  she,  on   her 
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part,  expected  the  encouragement  of  being  ques- 
tioned ;  and  when  she  did  not  receive  it,  endea- 
voured to  break  the  awkwardness  of  the  silence  by 
pulling  each  of  her  fingers  separately  in  a  certain 
scientific  manner,  so  as  to  cause  each  joint  to  snap 
so  loudly  as,  at  last,  by  startling  Lady  Rosa,  re- 
called her  recollection,  and  she  immediately  said, 
*«  You  wished  to  speak  with  me,  Peggy  ?*' 

The  sweet,  low  tone,  and  the  beautiful,  and  now 
almost  pensive  countenance,  gave  the  courage  that 
was  necessary,  and  Peggy,  without  any  more 
hesitation  than  a  loud,  long,  and  determined  clear- 
ing of  her  throat,  as  if  preparing  to  sing,  began, 
"  It's  phare  I'm  come  to  trouble  your  Ladyship, 
mee  Lady,  to  go  away  ov  you  plase  !" 

Although  Lady  Rosa  had  long  ere  this  learned 
never  to  expect  to  understand,  at  the  first  attempt, 
anything  that  was  said  to  her  by  the  people  about 
her,  yet  this  request  seemed  so  clear  and  explicit 
that,  however  strange,  she  could  not,  she  believed, 
have  mistaken  it ;  and,  accordingly,  in  great  asto- 
nishment, she  asked,  *'  Go  away  ?  where  ?  or  what 
do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Ouh,  any  phare  at  all,  plase  your  honour,  out 
o'  this !"  And,  as  if  to  qualify  what  she  was  con- 
scious sounded  a  little  uncivil,  she  dropped  another 
hasty  curtsey,  and  recommenced  the  music  of  her 
knuckles. 
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Lady  Rosa,  looking  steadfastly  at  her,  saw  that 
there  was  neither  insanity  nor  impertinence  in  her 
clear,  open  countenance ;  and,  having  learned  that 
patience,  or  what  they  themselves  call  "  humouring 
them,"  was  the  only  chance  of  arriving  quickly  at 
their  meaning,  she  again  asked,  "  But  to  go  where, 
Peggy  ?  to  London  ?" 

The  woman  hung  her  head  to  one  side,  and 
littered,  as  she  believed  she  was  expected  to  do  at 
this  supposed  joke,  and  then  answered,  '*  Oh  no  ! 
not  all  out  so  far  as  that,  mee  Lady.  But  suppose 
to  Kilkishin,  mee  Lady,  to  mee  father's  V 

**  Oh  !  then,  it  is  you  who  are  to  go  away,  and 
not  I?"  Lady  Rosa  said,  smiling,  as  this  new 
light  broke  m  upon  her. 

'*  Sure  it  is  me,  your  honour !  What  had  you 
to  do  wid  him  at  all,  at  all,  in  a  manner,  mee 
Lady?" 

''  With  whom  ?"  asked  Lady  Rosa. 

"  Oh,  that's  my  sthory,  plase  your  Ladyship  !  and 
as  it  ishn't  one  you'd  like,  all  out,  to  hear,  I'm  not 
agoing  to  spake  ov  it." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  Lady  Rosa,  hastily ;  «'  of 
course,  you  can  do  as  you  like.  But  do  you  mean 
you  are  going  not  to  return  ?" 

"  Oh,  goin',  mee  Lady,  for  good  an'  all !  Divil  a 
night, — humbly  axin'  Misther  Rochford's  pardon 
for  taking  his  name  in  vain, — bud  I'd  never  wish  to 
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sleep  another  night  undher  the  roof!  nor  wouldn't 
to  be  made  queen  iv  England  !" 

"  You  had  better,  then,  speak  to  the  house- 
keeper ;  she  will  settle  with  you.  Indeed,  I  think 
you  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  her  at  once." 

"  I  wouldn't,  then,  mee  Lady,  nor  for  phaut  ? 
Haven't  I  more  regard  for  the  family  nor  that 
comes  to  ?  Phy  would  I  go  and  ixpose  it  to  them 
that  has  no  rubbeus  to  it  ?  and  it  them  that  brought 
it  all  to  bear  !" 

"  I  really  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not  understand 
you  in  the  least,"  Lady  Rosa  now  said,  in  some 
distress.  "  I  have  been  doing  my  utmost  to  catch 
your  meaning,  but  cannot.  If  any  of  the  servants 
have  offended  you,  either  tell  me,  if  it  is  anything 
proper  for  me  to  hear,  or  if  not,  tell  the  housekeeper, 
and  you  shall  then  either  have  redress,  or  you  can 
go  away,  or  both,  if  you  like."  During  this  speech, 
which  Lady  Rosa,  in  her  despair,  uttered  more 
rapidly  than  she  generally  spoke  in  her  conversa- 
tions with  the  poor  people,  who  found  it  as  difficult 
to  understand  her  as  shei  did  them,  the  woman 
stood  with  her  mouth  nearly  wide  open  in  her 
bodily  efforts  to  catch  the  purport  of  it. 

The  only  part  she  felt  certain  about  was  that  re- 
lating to  offence,  so  she  answered — '*  Iffence  !  och 
musha  sarra  an  iffence  at  all,  at  all,  e'er  a  mother's 
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sowl  of  your  servants  put  upon  me,  mee  Lady. 
No,  no,  Ma'am ;  it's  no  livin^  sowl  that  insulted  me ; 
and  now  you  have  the  whole  thruth  out  of  me, 
which  I  was  dilicate  of  tellin'your  Ladyship  afore." 

"  You  might  have  told  it  to  me,  then,  without  the 
least  scruple,  for  I  am  just  as  far  from  understand- 
ing you  as  ever." 

"  You  are,  mee  Lady  ?"  in  a  tone  of  strong  in- 
terrogation. "  I'd'n  know  would  it  be  that  you 
don't  give  in  to  the  likes  ?  Whethen,  maybe,  afther 
all,  it's  fitther  that  you  should  undherstan'  me ;  who 
knows?"  And  after  pausing  a  moment  for  consi- 
deration and  reflection,  she  advanced  a  little  closer 
to  Lady  Rosa,  and  said  in  a  low  admonitory  tone, 
"  A  sure,  mee  Lady,  what  ud  it  be  but  in  regard 
o'  the  schreech  ?" 

Lady  Rosa,  once  more  betrayed  by  her  astonish- 
ment, asked,  •■'  What  screech  ?" 

'  "  What  schreech,  enagh  ?  beggin'  your  honour's 
pardon  for  an  Irish  word  ;  bud  as  if  the  whole  cashel 
didn't  whirl  again  to  the  sound  iv  it,  and  pitch  yeez 
all  out  o'  the  parlour  clane  into  the  hall  !  Musha, 
meself  'ill  never  be  the  betther  iv  it  the  longest  day 
I  have  to  live,  and  that  same  wont  be  as  long  as  it 
id  have  been  iv  I  hadn't  heerd  it." 

"  Is  it  possible  you  mean  Mr.  Tracey's  scream, 
when  my  father  set  his  chair  on  his  toe  ?" 
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"  Your  father !  Misther  Tracey's  toe  !  Whe- 
then,  sure,  mee  Lady,  it's  a  purpose*  you  are  ?  It 
wasn't,  then,  your  father,  nor  Misther  Thracey's 
toe,  nor  man,  woman,  nor  child,  livin'  nor  dead, 
that  schreeched  that  schreech,  but  my  oul  Lord, 
your  uncle.  I'd  know  his  vice  among  thousand, 
and  good  rason  why — many's  the  time  I  hard  it !" 

"And  is  this  what  you  are  throwing  up  your  place 
for,  Peggy  ?"  Lady  Rosa  now  asked,  every  other 
feeling  lost  in  astonishment. 

**  What  else,  mee  Lady  ?  And  what  id  ever  make 
me  threwn  it  up  iv  it  wasn't  the  like  o'  that  ?  and 
knovvin'  well  it  was  at  meeself  he  was  screechin'." 

"  And  why  at  you,  Peggy  ?" 

"  Whethen,  jist  for  stay  in'  here  among  the 
sthrangers,  mee  Lady,  and  all  the  ould  set  gone ; 
and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  the  rason  at  all,  at  all," 
she  said,  whimpering ;  "  but  it's  to  me  sights  o' 
the  kind  ever  and  always  comes  !  Didn't  he  whis- 
tle at  me,  afore,  one  night,  and  I  comin'  my  lone 
from  Lishbrian  ?  where  I  was  of  an  arrant,  and  he 
sittin'  in  his  own  parlour  at  the  same  time,  two 
miles  off?" 

"  And  how  did  you  know  it  was  he  whistled  ?" 

"  How  did  I  know,  mee  Lady  ?     Didn't  the 

*  Generally  used  for  "  in  jest." 
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world  know  it  when  he  was  a  corp  before  me,  when 
I  came  home,  praise  and  glory  be  to  God  !" 

"  And  what  do  you  suppose  he  whistled  at  you 
for  ?" 

'^  As  for  that,  mee  Lady,  it's  above  us  to  know 
that ;  but  surely  it  was  to  tell  me  of  his  death." 

"  And  did  you  know  at  the  time  it  occurred  that 
it  was  for  that  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  mee  Lady,  I  did  nat ;  God  forbid  I 
did  !  it's  bad  enough  for  them  things  to  come  to 
one,  without  knowin'  what  they  mane  !  I  never 
thought  o'  the  gentleman  at  all  at  the  time,  but 
was  frickened  out  o'  my  life  when  I  hard  the  sound ; 
indeed,  I  washn't  to  say  all  out  stout-hearted  before 
it,  because  of  the  business  I  had  in  Lishbrian." 

"  Ah  !  I  dare  say  that  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.     May  I  ask  what  your  business  was  ?" 

**  Oh  you  may,  mee  Lady,  surely, — phy  nat? — and 
welcome  !  Whethen,  I  went  to  see  a  polis-man 
dead, — I  never  seen  one  of  them  sort  dead  afore, — * 
and  throth  it  left  me  wake  enough ; — and  then  the 
whisthle,and  then  all  that  happened  besides, — throth, 
faith,  mee  Lady,  I'm  not  worth  a  pin  be  what  I  used 
to  be,  nor  meself  at  all,  at  all.  The  sovvl's  shook 
within  me  !  and  now  this  schreech  has  done  for 

*  Literally,  as  it  was  said  to  the  author. 
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me  entirely.  But  I'll  quit  the  place  body  and  bones, 
and  then  I'll  be  at  pace  !" 

Lady  Rosa,  who  now  perceived  that  the  poor 
creature's  nerves  were  really  disordered  by  the  late 
melancholy  events  acting  upon  a  superstitious 
mind,  felt  great  compassion  for  her ;  and,  regret- 
ting that  she  should  lose  her  situation  for  such  a 
ridiculous  cause,  she  determined  to  endeavour  to 
rally  her  out  of  her  terrors.  "  But,  Peggy,"  she 
accordingly  began,  "  how  do  you  know  that  you 
would  be  at  peace  elsewhere  ?  for  you  know  those 
sort  of  people  that  you  speak  of  don't  mind  time  or 
space,  but  can  follow  you  anywhere.  And  if  this 
poor  old  gentleman  has  taken  a  fancy  to  you — " 

"  O  Crioshna  Christa  presarve  and  purtect 
us,  mee  Lady  !"  exclaimed  the  poor  woman,  inter- 
rupting her  with  a  most  piteous  and  terrified  ac- 
cent, and  suddenly  dropping  on  her  knees — ''Don't 
say  that,  mee  Lady  !  Oh,  God's  blessin'  be  about 
you,  mee  Lady,  and  don't !  you  don't  know  what 
you  might  put  in  the  heads  iv  the  likes  of  them, 
that  hears  every  word  we  say."  And  again  she  gave 
a  terrified  glance  round  the  room. 

*'  But  do  you  believe  they  have  power  in  that 
way  to  do  what  they  like,  and  go  where  they 
like?" 

"  Some  has,  and  some  hashn't,  mee  Lady,  ac- 
corging  to  the  state  they  die  in.   Some  is  ordered  to 
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one  place,  and  some  to  anither,  and  some  is  allowed 
to  chuse  where  they'll  wait  themsefs." 

"Wait  for  what?" 

'*  For  the  day  o' judgment  to  be  sure,  mee  Lady ; 
phaut  else  ?  I  knew  one  poor  sowl  myself  that 
was  ordhered  to  go  to  his  neck  in  the  Shannon,  and 
stay  there  forty  days  and  forty  nights." 

"  You  knew  this  yourself,  you  say  ?" 

'«  Sure  I  do,  and  sure  I  did,  mee  Lady,  as  sure 
as  you're  there  and  I  am  here,  (God  betune  us  and 
harm  !)  Oh,  divil  a  word  o'  lie  in  that,  anyhow,  if 
all  the  other  stories  were  lies  !" 

"  And  what  proof  had  you  of  it?" 

"  Proof?  Didn't  I  know  the  biy  as  well  as  I  know 
my  own  fadher?  and  danced  wid  him, — Christ  save 
us! — the  very  night  he  met  his  death  by  going 
home  hearty." 

"Well?" 

'*  Well,  that's  all,  mee  Lady.  Many's  the  one 
hard  him  since  cryin'  and  moanin'  in  the  Shannon 
out." 

"  But  you  yourself  never  saw  him  thei^?" 

"  Ovove  /"  she  shrieked,  "  is  it  me  seen  hirfi,  mee 
Lady  ?  Oh,  not  all  out !  Divil  a  one  o'  me'-d  be 
here  to  tell  that  sthorey,  anyhow,  whatever  way 
I'd  put  up  wid  a  schreech  or  a  whisthle  !" 

"  Well,  Peggy,  notwithstanding  all  you  say,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  if  you  exerted  your  reason 
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for  a  moment,  it  would  convince  you  that  the  late 
Lord  Lisbrian  has  better  occupation  than  to  come 
to  scream  at  you  for  our  having  English  ser- 
vants." 

"  Whethen,  see  here,  mee  Lady  !  and  you'll  think 
it  quare  what  I'm  agoin'  to  say  to  you  now — but 
that  I  may  never  lave  this  room  wid  mee  life,  but 
I  'd  rather  it  was  him  nor  think  it  was  anything 
worse  !" 

"  Why,  for  mercy's  sake,  what  worse  could  it  be  ? 
You  are  really  an  epicure  in  your  terrors  ]" 

"  I'll  tell  you  that,  then,  mee  Lady  !  it  could  be 
the  thing  that  always  comes  schreechin'  before  the 
downfall  o'  the  family." 

"  Well,  but  that  would  do  you  no  personal  in- 
jury." 

"  No,  mee  Lady,  it  would  nat ;  but  throth,  I'd 
be  sorr^  for  it,  for  all  that." 

"Oh,  well,  I'll  take  the  risk  of  that,  to  relieve 
you  of  the  other  ;  and,  as  I  believe  you  are  a  very 
honest,  good  woman,  I  should  be  really  sorry  if  you 
went  away  for  any  such  nonsense." 

"  I'm  entirely  behoulden  to  your  honour's  lady- 
ship,'* the  poor  woman  answered,  with  suddenly  al- 
tered voice,  beaming  countenance,  and  grateful 
curtsey  ;  "  and  surely,  such  words  from  your  lij)«, 
madam,  I  couldn't. by  any  manes  gainsay.  Surely, 
I'll  stay,  mee  Lady,"  curtseying  again  much  more 

VOL.   II.  I 
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slowly  and  expressively  than  her  salutation  clips,  "  if 
he  whipt  me  off  bodily  for  it ;  only  one  thing  I've 
to  condition,  mee  Lady,  and  humbly  axes  your  par- 
don for  throubhn'  you  on  the  head  iv  it,  only  Mrs. 
Humphreys  is  so  partic'lar,  and  so  reg'lar  all  out, 
that  she  wouldn't  lishten  to  me  ;  but  if  it  be  plasin' 
to  your  ladyship,  Madam,  I'd  rather  not  lie  alone 
any  more." 

"Well,  well,  Peggy,  we'll  see  about  that;  I'll 
speak  to  Mrs.  Humphreys  about  it ;  and  now  pray 
go  and  send  Boo  the  to  me."  But  as  Peggy  lingered 
still,  and  recommenced  the  music  of  her  knuckles. 
Lady  Rosa,  as  a  last  resource,  stood  up  to  leave  the 
room,  and  had  actually  glided  past  her,  and  got 
nearly  outside  the  door,  when,  in  desperation,  she 
gasped  out,  "  Wait  one  minute,  and  God  bless  you, 
mee  Lady  !" 

Lady  Rosa  was  too  gentle  to  refuse,  but  she 
begged  of  her  not  to  detain  her  unnecessarily,  and 
Bvsked  what  the  matter  now  was.  ''  Whethen,  it's 
Bri'n,  mee  lady  I"  she  said,  with  the  most  sheepish 
look  and  manner  possible. 

"  What  is  Brine  ?"  Lady  Rosa  asked. 

*'  A  boy  he  is,  mee  Lady ;  and  tull  he  took  into 
his  head  to  be  a  postillion — hem — all  belongin'  to 
him  sure  was  ever  and  always  on  the  estate,  plase 
3'our  ladyship." 

"Well?" 
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"  Well,  mee  lady,  it's  what  he  was  thinkin'  sure 
that  may  be  it's  phaut  your  honour  id  be  plased  to 
spake  a  word  to  the  lord  for  him,  to  hire  him  ;  and 
that  as  they'll  be  some  one  wan  tin'  in  the  new  lodge, 
may  be  it's  phaut  we'd  do." 

"  Oh,  he  is  a  relative  of  yours,  and  you  wish  to 
get  a  place  for  him?"  said  Lady  Rosa,  quickly, 
proud  of  her  own  comprehension. 

''  Oh,  no,  mee  Lady,  he  is  not ;  God  forbid  !"  was 
the  answer. 

'«  No  ;  what  then  ?"  Peggy  nearly  tore  her  joints 
asunder. 

*'  He's  a  dacent,  quite  boy,  mee  Lady,  and — I'll 
not  tell  a  lie  to  your  honour — the  people  thinks  he's 
my  bachelor  !"  This  would  have  been  unintelligi- 
ble to  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed  but  for  the  look 
and  manner  that  accompanied  it. 

'*  Your  lover,  is  it,  Peggy  ?"  she  asked,  smilino-. 

"  Indeed  I  b'lieve  so,  mee  Lady." 

"  And  is  it  possible,  Peggy,  that  with  your  good 
sense  you  are  going  to  marry  a  boy  ?" 

Peggy  stared.  "  Phy,  mee  Lady,  what  else  would 
I  marry,  axin'  your  ladyship's  pardon  ?"  To  allude 
to  Peggy's  own  age  Lady  Rosa  knew  by  her  own 
feminine  instinct  might  be  offensive,  so  she  only 
ventured  to  say,  ''  Would  it  not  be  wiser,  Peggy, 
to  wait  till  he  grew  older  ?" 

"Is  it,  and  he  forty  already,  mee  Lady?  and  sure, 
i2 
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nieesef  wouldn't  be  stannin'  still  the  same  time,  and 
how'd  it  be  thin  ?  I'm  ould  enough  for  him  as 
it  is ;  so,  phy  would  I  make  it  worse,  mee  Lady, 
when  the  boy  is  satisfied  himself?  No,  but  it's  phaut 
we'd  have  been  marrid  at  Shrovetide,  only  for 
Misther  Rochford  that  wanted  to  palaver  him  to 
wait  till  he  had  a  spot  to  take  me  to." 

''  I  must  say  I  think  it  was  good  advice,  Peggy." 

"  And  how  many  poor  crathurs  id  marry,  then, 
mee  Lady  ?  It's  asy  for  Misther  Rochford  or  the 
like  of  him  to  talk  !  But  Bri'n  wishin'  to  pay  him  a 
compliment,  promised  him  to  wait  till  the  new  pota- 
toes id  come  in  !*  But  the  other  day  he  got  a  great 
lift  in  the  world  by  the  look  of  dhrivin'  my  Lord, 
and  a  handsome  compliment  he  made  him,  surely ; 
and  as  I  have  a  thrifle  saved,  mee  Lady,  it's  what  I 
thought,  if  you'd  have  the  great  goodness  to  get  him 
the  place  of  the  boy  that's  lavin'  us,  we'd  do  well." 

'*  But  I  thought,  Peggy,  you  said  you  did  not 
wish  to  leave  me ;  and  you  know  we  don't  keep 
married  servants?" 

"  And  isn't  that  what  I'm  for,  mee  Lady,  axin' 
for  the  lodge  ?  Couldn't  I  whip  back  and  forwards, 
mornin'  and  evenin'  here  and  there,  and  do  my  bu- 
siness as  well  as  ever  ?" 

"  Pm  afraid,  Peggy,  Mrs.  Humphreys  would  not 
agree  to  that." 

*  A  literal  fact. 
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"  Wlietben,  she's  a  mighty  civil,  good  woman, 
mee  Lady." 

"  And,  therefore,  would  do  her  duty  to  me  and 
the  other  servants  as  well  as  being  kind  to  you, 
Peggy,  or  else  all  would  not  think  her  good." 

*'Whethen,  that's  the  thruth,  mee  Lady.  Idunno' 
what  way  will  we  manage." 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Peggy.  We  cannot  have  all  things 
in  this  world.  Make  your  choice,  therefore,  between 
me  and  Brian — the  castle  and  the  lodge — and  I 
shall  try  to  gratify  you.    Which  will  you  have  now, 

Peggy?" 

Peggy  gasped,  and  ducked,  and  twisted,  and  tore 
her  fingers ;  but  when  Lady  Rosa  asked  her  again 
she  said,  "  Whethen,  I  b'lieve,  mee  Lady,  of  the 
two,  the  poor  boy  could  do  worst  without  me,  and 
sure  I'll  be  near  you  still !"  And  Lady  Rosa  had 
not,  for  some  time  past,  felt  so  much  pleasure  at  the 
sight  of  Miss  Wilton  as  when  she  saw  her  now  en- 
ter the  room,  as  Peggy  immediately,  notwithstanding 
the  interesting  nature  of  her  communication,  made 
it  a  point  to  curtsey  and  depart. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


When  Lord  Lisbrian  called  his  daughter  from 
the  room,  to  speak  about  Lord  Still- Organ  and  his 
family,  Sir  Charles  Wilton  and  his  sister  had  taken 
occasion  to  follow  each  other  through  an  opposite 
door,  and,  no  sooner  met  in  an  ante-room,  than  he 
exclaimed,  in  great  excitement,  ''You  see  I  was 
right  about  the  bank  !  I  think  I  need  scarcely  lose 
time  by  going  to  Milan  Hall,  but  decamp  at  once 
for  London,  and  snatch  what  I  can  !" 

"  I  don't  still  see  that  the  case  is  so  desperate," 
she  replied.  ''  At  first,  I  confess,  I  thought  as  you 
did  ;  but  you  see  in  what  spirits  he  came  up  stairs." 

"  Pooh  !  a  ruse  of  the  old  fox,  to  hide  his  agita- 
tion." 

'*  And  you  see.  Lord  Still-Organ  is  lodging  mo- 
ney in  his  bank." 
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"  Some  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  I  suppose,  which 
the  old  dotard  is  afraid  to  keep  in  the  house." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  As  he  threw  the  letter  open 
on  the  table  my  eye  accidentally  caught  it,  and  I 
could  not  help  seeing  that  the  sum  is  five  thousand 
pounds, — I  suppose,  part  of  the  purchase-money  of 
that  estate  you  mentioned, — and  with  which  he  re- 
quests Lord  Lisbrian  immediately  to  purchase  stock 
in  the  English  funds  for  him,  as  they  are  now  so 
favourable  for  purchasers." 

Sir  Charles  mused  for  a  moment  on  this  intelli- 
gence. "  By  heavens !  then,  I  see  the  whole  matter 
clear  before  me,"  he  exclaimed  ;  '^  and,  if  it  is  so,  I 
have  got  a  handle  over  him  that  will  serve  my  turn 
at  least !  He  was  terrified  at  first  on  hearing  the 
bank  was  hard  run  for  a  particular  sum,  which  he 
then  recollected,  or  which  Tracey  suggested  to  him, 
this  five  thousand  would  just  meet !  If  it  will,  the 
ship  may  right  itself  yet ;  or,  I  may  be  just  in  time  ; 
if  not,  and  that  everything  is  lost,  my  noble  Earl 
will  live  to  think  my  three  thousand  pounds  a 
cheap  price  to  pay  to  save  him  from  a  charge  of 
embezzlement !  But  I  confess,  it*s  worth  a  gallop 
still  to  Milan  Hall !  and  according  to  what  I  learn 
there,  I  shall  return  here,  or  dash  on  without  an 
hour's  delay  ;  and  you  must  put  the  best  face  on  it 
you  can  as  long  as  may  be  necessary." 

"  And  thus,  then,  you  resign  all  chance  of  Lady 
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Rosa  and  the  election  ?"  asked  his  sister,  who  had 
many  reasons  for  wishing  to  detain  him  on  the  spot, 
and  keep  him,  if  possible,  to  his  engagements. 

*'  As  to  Lady  Rosa,  that's  as  might  be  hereafter. 
You  know  they  say  she  has  ten  thousand  of  her  own 
that  is  not  liable  to  his  debts,  but  that  is  a  matter 
for  after- consideration.  And  as  for  the  election,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  it  is  to  be  carried  on 
between  a  bankrupt  nominator  and  a  pauper  nomi- 
nee ?" 

**But  suppose  he  isnot  a  bankrupt?  Will  you  fling 
all  from  you  while  there  is  a  chance,  if  not  a  strong 
probability  ?" 

"  And  what  the  devil  can  I  do  ?  for  you  are 
drivinjx  at  somethinjr  ?" 

*'  Take  one  hour  to  consider,  and  let  me  use  my 
influence  with  Rosa  in  the  meantime,  to  speak  to  the 
priest  as  you  suggested,  and  know  at  least  what  you 
have  to  depend  on  in  each  case." 

'^  But  I  thought  you  utterly  despaired  of  her 
being  prevailed  on  ?" 

"  You  afterwards  suffojested  ideas  to  me  that  I 
think  will  weigh  with  her." 

"  Ay,  about  Rochford  ?  Well,  try  ;  work  on  her 
conscience ;  and  if  you  succeed,  get  her  to  come 
immediately;  the  priest  lives  scarcely  a  hundred 
yards  off  the  direct  road  to  Milan  Hall ;  and  al- 
though, for  obvious  reasons,  she  must  go  alone  to 
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him,  you  and  I  could  escort  her  to  the  turn,  and 
while  you  sauntered  about,  and  waited  for  her,  I 
could  go  on  to  Milan  Hall." 

"  Is  it  a  distance  thaj  we  can  walk  there  and  back 
again  ?" 

'*  Perhaps  not  this  warm  day ;  but  we  might 
walk  there  and  order  the  carriage  to  meet  you  re- 
turning." And  Miss  Wilton  hastened  to  execute 
her  commission. 

She  entered  Lady  Rosa's  apartment  in  a  state  of 
agitation  much  more  commensurate  to  the  feelings 
of  her  own  breast,  and  to  the  use  to  which  she  in- 
tended to  apply  them,  than  to  the  words  with  which 
she  commenced  her  undertakinor.  "  Rosa,  I  am 
come  once  more  with  a  petition  to  you,"  she  said, 
"  and  one  which,  like  the  last,  will  put  your  feelings 
for  Charles — and  indeed  for  all  of  us — to  the  test." 

"  It  is  not  the  same  as  the  last  ?"  Lady  Rosa 
asked  hastily,  and  turning  as  pale  as  death. 

*'  No,  it  is  not  the  same ;  though  I  grieve  to  see 
the  effect  the  least  idea  of  that  produces  on  you." 
It  was  the  first  time  Miss  Wilton  had  ever  acknow- 
ledged her  consciousness  of  any  symptoms  of  the 
sort — indeed,  any  that  had  ever  before  been  appa- 
rent were  comparatively  too  slight — and  Lady  Rosa 
instantly  became  as  red  as  she  had  been  pale.  In  a 
low  decided  tone,  however,  she  hastened  to  say, 
"  There  is  scarcely  any  other  request  that  I  will  re- 
fuse to  Sir  Charles  W^ilton." 
I  3 
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"  It  is  well  you  have  made  a  resenation  !"  Miss 
Wilton  bitterly  replied ;  "  as  it  is  no  less  than  that 
you  should  use  your  influence  with  the  Catholic 
priest  to  supfK)rt  him  at  the  election  !" 

Lady  Rosa,  on  hearing  these  words,  looked  up 
in  the  very  excess  of  astonishment :  then,  appear- 
ing to  reflect  for  a  moment,  she  transferred  that 
astonishment  with  interest  to  her  friend,  when  she 
calmly  answered,  "  Yes  ;  certainly  I  will,  if  he 
thinks  it  can  avail." 

Miss  Wilton  could  not  restrain  an  exclamation. 
"  You  are  surprised,"  Lady  Rosa  said,  with  a 
faint  smile.  '*  But,  besides  my  anxiety  to  obhge 
Sir  Charles  Wilton,  I  have  lived  to  be  thoroughly 
ashamed — I  hope  I  may  say  repentant — of  my  ig- 
norant, low-bred,  unchristian  prejudices  on  that 
subject ;  for  though,  as  a  body,  I  must  still  con- 
demn the  Catholic  priesthood,  thinking,  as  I  still 
do,  that  it  is  utterly  imp>ossible  that,  even  with  their 
degree  of  information,  they  can,  in  general,  believe 
what  they  teach,  still  I  have  learned  to  know  that 
if  a  man  shews  himself  upright,  honest,  and  sin- 
cere, in  other  matters,  it  is  a  direct  violation  of 
the  commands  of  God, — a  daring  assumption  of 
his  own  particular  f>ower  of  judging  the  heart, — to 
say  that  he  does  not  believe  what  he  professes,  or 
to  condemn  him  for  that  belief,  if  sincere,  however 
it  may  be  mistaken." 

Had   Lady   Rosa,   from  the  soft,   beautiful,   fe- 
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minine-looking  creature  that  she  was,  suddenly 
starteil  up  a  giant,  armeil  cap-a-pie,  it  is  imj^K^ssible 
that  Miss  Wilton  could  have  ijazeii  on  her  with 
gi'eater  tistonislunent  and  horror  than  during  this 
sfMeech  ;  and  never  did  tlie  veriest  stickler  for  in- 
fallibilitv  that  ever  existeil  sustain  a  iirealer  sliock, 
when  he  Si\w  his  most  devoteil  pupil  firet  escape 
him.  But  feeling  that,  one  sluice  oponcil,  the  tor- 
rent of  her  own  impetuous  feelings  would  bui-st  jill 
bounds,  and  overwhelm  all  interests,  she  clenclitd 
her  hands,  and  compi*esseil  her  lips,  as  in  appa- 
rently calm  accents  she  said,  "  May  I  inquire, 
Rosa,  whose  sentiments  are  tliese  ?'• 

**  I  trust  I  may  say  my  own,"  Lady  Rosa  gently 
answereil. 

"And  it  is  your  own  opinion  ot  Mr.  Macarthy 
that  you  have  expresseil  ?" 

**Xo;  it  is  Mr.  Rochford's." 

**  And  will  Mr,  Ilochforti  approve  of  Lady  Rosti 
L'Estrange's  going  to  canvass  the  Catholic  priest 
for  the  Tory  meml)er  ?" 

**  I  do  not  know.  But,  while  my  own  conscience 
does  not  tell  me  there  is  any  impropriety  in  my 
learning  Mr.  Macarthy's  sentiments  on  the  sul)- 
jecl,  and  myself  advix^ating  the  cause,  which,  to  the 
very  limiteil  extent  of  my  humble  judgment,  ap- 
pears, with  some  crying  erroi's,  the  better  of  the 
two — while  perfectly  convinceil  myself  that  it  is 
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impossible  I  should  have  the  slightest  influence 
over  Mr.  Macarthy — I  ^m  happy  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  evincing  to'  Sir  Charles  Wilton  my 
anxiety  to  oblige  him ;"  and  she  burst  into  tears  ! 
Miss  Wilton  became  alarmed. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  For  Heaven's  sake,  what 
is  the  matter,  Rosa  ?"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Really  I  do  not  know,  my  dear  Frances !  but 
I  believe  I  am  agitated  by  what  happened  at  lun- 
cheon, and  my  fiither's  manner — and  then,  really, 
dear  Frances,  you  look  and  speak  oddly  to  me,  too, 
sometimes  !"  and  she  sobbed  violently. 

Miss  Wilton  saw  this  was  no  moment  for  agitat- 
mg  her  further  ;  accordingly,  embracing  her  with  a 
cordiality  she  was  very  far  from  feeling  at  the  mo- 
ment, she  assured  her  that  her  affection  for  her  was 
unaltered,  unalterable;  that  anything  which  ap- 
peared odd  in  her  manner  was  a  fancy  of  Lady 
Rosa's ;  and  that  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  her 
in  every  respect.  Had  she  laid  a  diadem  at  Lady 
Rosa's  feet  she  could  not  have  made  her  happier 
than  by  these  words.  She  returned  her  embraces 
with  rapture,  smiled  through  her  tears,  assured  her 
she  only  did  her  justice  in  being  satisfied  with  her, 
and  then  asked  when  or  how  she  was  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  the  priest.  Miss  Wilton  informed 
her  of  the  plan,  to  which  she  joyfully  acceded  ;  and 
having  informed  Lord  Lisbrian  of  it,  thev  set  out. 
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About  an  hour's  walking  through  pleasant  sheep- 
walks — now  and  then  crossing  a  style,  or  a  boreen — 
brought  them  to  what  Sir  Charles  informed  them 
was  the  turn  to  the  priest's  house,  which  was  now  not 
very  many  yards  distant — though  its  humble  thatch 
was  concealed  in  a  small  cluster  of  trees ;  and,  call- 
ing to  a  little  boy  who  appeared  in  the  only  in- 
tervening field,  Sir  Charles  desired  him  to  guide 
Lady  Rosa  to  it ;  and  she,  fully  freighted  with  in- 
structions as  to  the  liberal  principles  and  inten- 
tions which,  he  assured  her,  he  also  had  imbibed  and 
formed  since  his  residence  in  Ireland,  bade  her 
companions  adieu  with  a  smile,  and  set  out  on 
her  mission  with  a  sigh ;  while  they  each  took  their 
different  ways,  the  one  to  Milan  Hall,  and  the 
other  to  meet  the  carriage,  intending  to  return  in 
it  for  Lady  Rosa. 

Lady  Rosa,  in  the  meantime,  finding  herself 
alone  with  her  litde  guide,  asked  him  one  or  two 
trifling  questions,  as  he  trotted  by  her  side;  when, 
struck  with  his  accent  being  different  from  that  of 
the  people  around  her,  she  looked  at  him  for  the 
first  time,  and  perceived  that  he  seemed  to  labour 
under  some  defect  of  vision,  which,  exciting  her 
compassion,  she  asked  him  the  cause  of  it.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  and  little  imagining  the 
consequences  involved,  he  answered  that  *  his  father 
thought  it  was  owing  to  all  the  hardships  they  suf- 
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fered  when  Sir  Charles  Wilton  turned  them  off  his 
estate,  because  they  would  not  vote  for  the  Catholic 
member.' 

Lady  Rosa,  of  course,  stopped  short  irl  her  walk 
to  ask  him  what  he  meant.  He  repeated  distinctly, 
and  apparently  collectedly,  what  he  had  said  ; 
adding,  "  I  am  the  little  boy,  please  your  Ladyship, 
that  Mrs.  Kelly  was  so  good  to  in  London,  and 
ever  since — and  that  she  sent  with  a  note  to  you 
one  morning.  Ma'am,  when  your  servant  offered 
me  a  shilling."  Lady  Rosa  remembered  the  circum- 
stance but  too  accurately ;  and  had  she  not,  there 
was  that  in  the  pale,  interesting  countenance,  and 
innocent,  artless,  appearance  and  manner  of  the 
little  boy  thus  strangely  thrown  in  her  way  that 
brought  conviction  with  it,  in  despite  of  what  she 
believed  to  be  her  better  reason. 

She  endeavoured  to  resist  it,  however.  "  You 
mistake  what  you  say,"  she  said,  smiling  gently,  and 
encouragingly.  "  You  mean  to  say  that  Sir  Charles 
Wilton  wished  you  to  vote  for  the  Protestant  mem- 
ber." 

The  boy  looked  up  at  her  quickly — and,  even  in 
his  defective  eyes  there  was  intelligence  and  truth. 
"  Oh  no,  my  Lady,  please!"  he  said;  "  my  father 
is  a  Protestant ;  and  though  they  say  Sir  Charles 
is  one  now,  his  father,  Sir  Gustavus,  and  all  before 
him  were  Catholics;  and  he's  only  lately  turned." 
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Lady  Rosa  now,  instead  of  pursuing  her  way, 
retraced  the  few  steps  she  had  taken  through  the 
last  field,  and  sat  down  upon  a  bank  that  she  might 
escape  immediate  observation  should  Miss  Wilton 
be  already  returning;  and,  in  such  a  tumult  of 
mind  as  can  better  be  imagined  than  described,  pro- 
ceeded to  put  such  interrogations  to  the  boy  as 
should  induce  him  to  explain  away,  if  not  directly  to 
retract,  what  she  still  endeavoured  to  persuade  her- 
self could  not  possibly  be  true.  It  was  all  in  vain, 
however ;  the  boy  was,  in  fact,  a  simple,  intelligent 
little  fellow,  who  had  heard  his  father  too  constantly 
and  bitterly  repeat  the  story  of  his  wrongs  for  him 
to  make  the  least  blunder  respecting  them. 

Touched  with  their  destitution  when  meeting 
them  in  the  streets  of  London,  Mrs.  Kelly  had,  on 
the  memorable  day  of  the  Milk-street  visit,  fol- 
lowed them  to  their  cellar,  and  never  lost  sight  of 
them  again; — that  which  had  begun  in  a  mere  in- 
stinct of  benevolence  was  carried  on  through  Chris- 
tian principle ;  and  neither  knowing  to  whom  to 
apply,  nor  caring,  perhaps,  very  much  to  apply  to 
them  if  she  had,  for  more  open  redress  or  compen- 
sation for  the  wrongs  the  poor  man  had  suffered, 
she  conveniently  recollected  that  Mr.  Kelly  had 
been  often  wishing  for  one  or  two  northern  la- 
bourers to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  emulation  amongst 
his  people,  and  wrote  to  entreat  his  permission  to 
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bring  the  poor  man  and  his  two  motherless  children 
home.  "  And  if  the  expense  of  bringing  them  over 
is  not  convenient  to  you  at  present,"  she  wrote, 
"just  sell  my  biggest  crock  of  butter  that's  under 
the  shelf  on  the  left  hand  as  you  go  into  the  dairy, 
and  that  I  was  keeping  for  a  bonnet  for  winter, 
and  it  will  go  a  good  way  towards  it."  Mr.  Kelly 
did  not  refuse  his  worthy  wife's  request.  The  poor 
man  and  his  children  accompanied  Mrs.  Kelly 
home,  were  placed  in  a  small  cabin,  and  were 
already  able  to  earn  what  supported  them.  The 
little  boy  was  now  returning  from  having  been 
despatched  by  her  with  a  letter,  and  a  box  of  can- 
dles, of  her  own  making,  to  the  priest. 

The  mention  of  Mrs.  Kelly  having  found  them 
in  the  streets  of  London  brought  a  ray  of  hope  to 
Lady  Rosa's  mind.  *'I  was  with  Mrs.  Kelly  at 
the  time  she  first  saw  your  father,"  she  said,  "  and 
he  told  her  then  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
who  had  been  turned  out  of  employment  for  not 
voting:  for  a  Protestant  member  !" 

"  Yes,  my  Lady ;  that's  the  way  the  lady  took 
my  father  up  at  first ;  and  when  he  made  her  un- 
derstand rightly  how  it  was,  she  said  she  wouldn't 
cast  us  off,  as  God  threw  us  in  her  way."  And  as 
this  was  uttered  with  the  same  apparent  simplicity 
and  truth  as  all  the  rest,  and,  even  from  Lady 
Rosa's  slight  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Kelly,  seemed 
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to  breathe  her  very  spirit,  the  story  began  to  wear, 
even  in  her  rehictant  eyes,  an  air  of  consistency 
and  probabihty  that,  at  least,  called  for  serious  in- 
vestigation, before  committing  herself  by  an  appli- 
cation, which,  as  nothing  but  a  chivalrous  sense  of 
duty  impelled  her  to  consent  to  make,  a  duty  as 
imperative  appeared  now  to  prohibit. 

Under  this  impression,  her  first  and  most  na- 
tural impulse  was  to  return  immediately  and  ask 
of  her  friends,  at  once,  the  explanation  which  they 
of  course  could  best  give ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
after  remaining  for  a  few  moments  longer  endea- 
vouring to  collect  her  scared  intellects,  she  retraced 
her  steps  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when,  seeing 
the  carriage  approaching,  and  concluding  that  Miss 
Wilton  was  in  it,  she  felt  such  a  palpitation  of  her 
heart  as  obliged  her  once  more  to  lean  against  a 
bank  till  it  came  up.  To  her  surprise,  she  then 
learned  that  Miss  Wilton  had  walked  on  to  the 
Castle,  and  had  desired  the  servants  to  say  that  she 
did  so  supposing  it  to  be  what  Lady  Rosa  would 
wish  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  arrival, 
during  their  absence,  of  Lord  L'Estrange  and  his 
friend,  the  Marquis  of  Halimore. 

It  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  to  select  a 
moment  in  Lady  Rosa's  life  when  the  arrival  of 
her  brother  would  have  conveyed  a  less  pleasurable 
sensation  to  her  heart.     Scared,  agitated,  and  ren- 
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dered  uncertain  of  a  fate  that  she  had  for  months 
considered  as  decided,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  she 
felt  herself  totally  unfit  for  a  meeting  calling  for 
joy  and  congratulation ;  and  with  a  view  to  gain 
time  to  recover  herself  in  some  degree,  she  desired 
the  servants  to  take  a  circuit  of  two  or  three  miles 
through  any  of  the  roads  about.  Without  the 
slightest  consciousness  on  her  part,  they  proceeded 
in  that  which  was  already  best  known  to  them  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  leaning  forward  to  say  they  might 
now  return  home  that  she  perceived  they  were 
passing  the  gate  of  Lisanore. 

At  first,  the  only  sensation  she  experienced 
at  the  discovery  was  a  wish  to  drive  up  and  .re- 
lieve her  spirits  by  the  sight  of  comfort,  kindness, 
and  simple-mindedness,  the  recollection  of  which 
came  upon  her  with  peculiarly  refreshing  effect  at 
that  moment.  In  the  next,  however,  the  thought 
flashed  across  her,  "  Could  I  not  here  have  my 
doubts  set  to  rest  at  once  ?  for  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that,  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelly's  intercourse  with  these 
paupers,  they  can  have  been  deceived  by  them  to 
such  an  extent."  And  any  little  scruples  which  too 
long  confiding  friendship  whispered  were  silenced 
by  the  recollection  that,  since  the  doubt,  the  fear, 
had  entered  her  heart,  this  was  the  least  painful 
form  in  which  to  have  it  confirmed  or  removed ; 
and  should  the  latter  be  the  result,  «he  would  go 
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that  moment  to  Mr.  Macarthy,  plead  Sir  Charles's 
cause  with  tenfold  ardour,  then,  returning  home, 
confess  to  her  friends  of  what  injustice  she  had  been 
guilty  towards  them,  and,  begging  for  forgiveness, 
devote  her  life  to  expiating  her  suspicion.  She 
drove  up,  was  admitted,  and  found  Mrs.  Kelly  alone. 

The  result  will  already  have  been  anticipated. 

"  Catholics !  and  to  be  sure  they  were  Catholics, 
my  dear,"  Mrs.  Kelly  exclaimed,  when  the  conver- 
sation had  reached  that  point.  "  To  be  sure  they 
were  Catholics — that  is,  the  Wiltons,  and  all  belong- 
ing to  them ;  except  that  sister  of  their  mother's, 
that,  marrying  a  Protestant  Lord,  turned  with  him, 
and  then  took  these  two  young  ladies  to  make  Pro- 
testants of  them.  And  sure  how  would  I  know,  but 
that  my  son  John — that's  he  that's  in  London — was 
afeard  like  yourself  that  I  might  be  imposed  on  by 
my  poor  man,  and  he  set  to  to  make  inquiries, 
and  made  out  all  about  them.  Deed'n,  they  were 
all  Catholics  to  the  last !  and,  faith,  I  never  knew 
that  they  weren't  that  still  till  the  other  day ;  and 
even  when  you  spoke  to  me  about  Sir  Charles,  sure 
I  thought  it  still,  like  a  fool  that  I  was  !  and  when 
I  heard  since  what  he  was,  it  never  once  entered 
my  head  that  you  didn't  know  all  about  it,  of  coorse, 
from  your  own  friends  and  school-fellows  ;  and 
thought,  indeed,  that  he  changed,  maybe,  on  pur- 
pose to  plase  you  ;  and  there's  many  others  think 
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SO   too,  as,  I'm  thinking,  he'll  hear  when  the  time 
comes." 

**  To  please  me !"  Lady  Rosa  exclaimed,  colour- 
ing more  deeply  than  she  had,  perhaps,  ever  done 
in  her  life  before.  "  What  could  possibly  make 
them  suppose  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  know,  honey,  it  'id  be  nothing  out  of 
nature  if  it  was  so ;  and  they  will  spread  reports." 
Lady  Rosa  asked  what  report  had  been  spread ; 
and  found,  to  her  consternation,  that  nearly  the 
exact  circumstances  of  the  case  had  been  guessed,  or 
divulged.  Even  she  began  to  doubt  now  which;  and, 
perhaps,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that,  for 
a  few  minutes,  she  experienced  pain  as  intense  as 
had  ever  been  felt  in  the  same  space  of  time  from 
that  most  painful  of  all  wounds,  the  perfidy  of 
friends.  Indeed,  she  appeared  so  heart-struck,  so 
overwhelmed,  that  Mrs.  Kelly,  who,  as  usual,  was 
sitting  close  beside  her,  began  to  recoHect  with 
terror  the  scene  in  Belgrave  Square;  and,  taking  her 
hand,  set  herself  alternately  to  rub,  slap,  and  press 
it  to  her  lips,  as  if  coaxing  her  not  to  faint. 

Lady  Rosa  smiled  gently,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  say  that  she  was  not  ill,  happily  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  which  probably  prevented  her  from 
becoming  so,  and  she  wept  most  bitterly  for  several 
minutes.  Mrs.  Kelly  then,  more  relieved,  by  way 
of  diverting  her  attention,  told  her  she  would  begin 
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to  be  affronted  to  see  her  in  such  a  state  at  hearinof 
that  her  friends  had  been  Catholics. 

"Oh,  no,  no ;  you  mistake  me,  indeed,  my  dearest 
Madam  !"  she  sobbed  out.  "  I  can  now,  thank  God, 
say  I  am  not  so  grossly  bigoted.  But  to  have  been 
thus  deceived  and  betrayed  !"  and  again  she  wept 
so  bitterly  that  Mrs.  Kelly,  beginning,  by  woman's 
sympathy,  to  guess  something  of  the  truth,  thought 
it  better  to  say  no  more  upon  the  subject.  Lady  Rosa 
became  almost  immediately  sensible  of  the  delicate 
forbearance,  and,  endeavouring  to  recover  herself, 
said,  "You  must  allow  me,  Mrs.  Kelly,  to  do  some- 
thing for  your  protege.  I  think,  perhaps,  something 
might  be  done  for  that  poor  little  boy's  sight.  May 
I  make  inquiries  about  it?  And  I  only  wish,".slie 
added,  smiling  through  her  tears,  "  that  they  had 
been  Roman  Catholics,  that  I  might  shew  you  I 
could  profit  by  your  admirable  example." 

"  How,  honey  ?  What  example  ?"  Lady  Rosa 
would  rather  she  had  been  understood  without  any 
further  explanation  ;  however,  she  intimated  that 
of  asking  no  questions  for  conscience'-sake  of  the 
afflicted. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  child,"  Mrs.  Kelly  exclaimed,  with 
the  utmost  simplicity,  "what  would  I  be  to  do  that, 
and  my  own  husband  and  some  of  my  childhren  Pro- 
testants? to  say  nothing  of  Misther  Rochford,  that, 
if  he  makes  any  difference  at  all  in  his  charities  or 
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kindnesses  to  the  poor,  makes  it  in  favour  of  them 
that's  not  Protestants,  and  always  tells  them  all  the 
reason  why,  say  in',  that  as  he  thinks  they  are  mis- 
taken in  their  belief,  he  would  be  afraid  of  takin' 
upon  him  to  judge  or  punish  them,  if  he  didn't 
make  sure,  by  lanin',  if  anything,  the  other  way ;  and 
who  could  hold  out  after  that  ?  I'm  sure  I  oughtn't 
to  praise  him  for  it,"  she  said,  laughing,  "  for  they 
say  that  went  as  far  as  any  thing  to  bring  him  his 
three  converts.  And  this  I  know,  at  any  rate,  that  it 
made  me  very  proud  and  glad  to  be  able  to  shew 
him  I  felt  his  Christian  charity,  by  serving  these 
poor  Protestants;  not  that  I  mane  I  knew  they  were 
Protestants  at  first,  for  I  did  not ;  but  the  very 
minute  that  the  poor  dacent  crachur  of  a  man 
found  out  my  mistake,  just  after  you  drove  off,  he 
set  me  right ;  and  to  be  sure,  I  wasn't  going  to  cast 
him  off  for  his  honesty ;  but  thought,  maybe  God 
just  threw  him  in  my  way  to  shew  there's  good 
and  bad  of  all  sorts ;  and,  maybe,  who  knows  but 
my  taking  this  poor  man  up  might  be  a  set  off 
against  the  turning  of  him  off?  Oh,  you  needn't  put 
up  your  handkerchief)  you  rogue  !  for  I  see  j^ou're 
smilin',  and  think  Pm  talking  super-erogation  that 
kills  Mr.  Rochford  more  than  anything.  But  Pm 
not  so  ignorant  all  out  as  that ;  and,  indeed,  my 
dear,  sariously,  you'll  only  find  it  with  the  very  most 
ignorant,  if  with  them  itself  now.     Now,  just  thry 
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yourself,  and  bring  me  one  example!  But  I  didn't 
mane  in  the  account  of  one  soul  against  another, 
but  in  the  account  of  the  Catholic  religion  alto- 
gether ;  and  I  didn't  mane  in  the  eyes  of  God,  but 
of  man." 

*'  May  I  ask,"  said  Lady  Rosa,  gently,  "  what 
Mr.  Macarthy  thought  of  your  protection  of  these 
people  ?" 

'« Whethen,  Til  tell  you  as  honestly  as  you  ask 
me.  For  the  first  minit  he  was  started,  and  asked 
me  why  I  wanted  to  expose  a  Catholic  gentleman 
by  bringing  them  here  to  tell  their  tale ;  but  in 
the  next  he  came  to,  and  said  I  did  very  right,  and 
that  he  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  shewing 
Misther  Rochford  he  could  be  as  good  as  him. 
Now  what  are  you  smilin'  at  again,  honey,  and 
droppin'  you  eyes,  very  like  what  Mr.  Rochford 
does  himself? — and  the  blush  risin' !  Now  say  out 
your  mind,  and  don't  fear  I'll  take  it  ill ;  for  never 
bein'  accustomed  to  give  or  receive  offence  on  them 
subjects,  though  I  can  see  and  hear  that  others  do, 
I  never  think  it's  intended." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  it  never  will  be  by  me,"  Lady 
Rosa  said,  earnestly;  "and  I  think  it  due  to  you 
to  answer  any  question,  as  you  answered  mine. 
The  thought,  then,  that  struck  me  at  the  moment, 
was,  that  Mr.  Macarthy's  motive  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  best." 
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"  And  it  wasn't ! — sure  it  wasn't,  honey, — sure  I 
know  that  myself,  and  he  knows  it.  But  isn't  it 
always  good  to  make  a  beginning  in  any  way? 
And,  you  see,  Misther  Macarthy  is  a  hot  young 
man,  and  come  lately  from  a  very  prejudiced  place, 
where  he  says  himself  he  had  always  to  stand  on 
the  defensive;  and  considering  that,  you'd  only 
wonder  what  he  is  already  with  Mr.  Rochford ;  for 
though,  when  I  undertook  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
wouldn't  consale  anything,  still  he's  quite  altered 
about  those  poor  people  already,  and  is  very  good 
to  them  since  he  saw  them,  which  was  only  two  or 
three  days  ago,  and  is  giving  the  child  an  ointment 
for  his  eyes." 

"  Oh,  then,  perhaps  I  had  better  wait  to  see  the 
result  of  that  ?"  Lady  Rosa  said. 

"  And,  quare  enough,  that's  just  what  Misther 
Rochford  said  too,  when  he  was  going  to  see  about 
them  himself  I" 

"  Pray  did  Mr.  Macarthy  know  that  Sir  Charles 
Wilton  was  the  person  who  had  treated  them  so 
cruelly?"  asked  Lady  Rosa. 

"  Whethen,  I  raally  don't  think  he  did ;  for  when 
I  was  telling  him  the  story  when  I  first  came  over, 
I  remember  I  was  interrupted  before  I  got  tellin' 
more  than  that  it  was  a  Catholic  gentleman ;  and 
when  he  saw  the  people  themselves  about  the  child's 
eyes,  he  didn't  care  to  talk  about  it  to  them  at  all. 
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They  are  mighty  innocent  people  here,  Lady  Ros«, 
if  they  were  let  alone,  and  know  very  little  about 
baronets,  or  who's  Protestant  or  who's  Catholic, 
except  those  round  about  themselves."  As  Mrs. 
Kelly  uttered  these  words,  steps  were  heard  ap- 
proaching the  door,  which  recalling  Lady  Rosa  to 
a  sense  of  her  long  delay,  she  started  up,  and  in 
extreme  astonishment  at  her  own  quick  recovery 
from  the  shock  she  had  received,  and  returning, 
with  heartfelt  cordiality,  Mrs.  Kelly's  affectionate 
embrace,  she  bade  her  good  bye,  and  returned 
home. 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  agitation  which  had  subsided  beneath  the 
influence  of  Mrs.  Kelly's  discursive  kindness,  re- 
turned in  some  degree  as  Lady  Rosa  found  herself 
about  to  encounter  those  who  had  so  cruelly  de- 
ceived her ;  and,  by  the  time  she  had  entered  the 
house,  she  found  it  increased  so  much  as  obliged 
her,  instead  of  going  at  once  to  the  drawing-room 
to  meet  her  brother,  to  hasten  to  her  own  room, 
and  once  more  struggle  for  composure  there.  She 
had  but  just  got  to  the  door  when,  a  hasty  step 
causing  her  to  look  round,  she  perceived  Miss  Wil- 
ton at  her  side,  and  they  entered  the  room  toge- 
ther. 

"  You  have  had  a  long  interview  with  the  priest, 
Rosa,"  she  cried  in  evident  anxiety.  "  And  it  is 
only  to  your  affection  I  can  trust  to  excuse  the  ap- 
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parent  selfishness  of  my  coming  to  ask  the  result 
before  your  attention  is  taken  up  with  your  brother, 
who,  you  have  heard,  is  arrived." 

Whatever  Lady  Rosa's  wishes  might  have  been 
at  that  moment  respecting  the  disclosure,  her  an- 
swer was  decisive.  Miss  Wilton,  shrewd  and  im- 
patient, saw  in  an  instant  that  something  had 
gone  wrong,  and  in  three  minutes  more  she  was 
mistress  of  the  whole  affair.  For  a  moment  she 
was  unfeignedly  shocked,  and  almost  stunned ;  but 
rallying  immediately,  she  endeavoured  to  get  out  of 
the  entanglement  by  declaring  herself  to  have  been 
for  many  years  a  firm  and  faithful  Protestant ;  and 
that  she  had  only  sinned  in  yielding  so  far  to  her 
brother's  violent  and  apprehensive  passion  for  Lady 
Rosa  as  to  promise  him  not  to  reveal  that  he  had 
once  had  opposite  opinions. 

*'  Once  T'  repeated  Lady  Rosa. 

"  Once  !"  Miss  Wilton  reiterated.  "  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  never  swerved  in  the  least  de- 
gree from  the  broad  glaring  truth  for  political  pur- 
poses,— who  has  not  ? — or  that  he  had  at  once 
made  up  his  mind  as  firmly  as  I  had ;  but  of  this  I 
am  quite  sure,  that  henceforth,  and  beneath  your 
influence why  do  you  stop  me,  Rosa  ?" 

"  Because  I  can  never  again  permit  you  to  allude 
to  this  subject!" 

"  Good   God  of  heaven,    Rosa  !"  Miss  Wilton 
K  2 
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exclaimed.  *'  You  do  not  mean  that  you  would 
break  off  your  engagement  with  Charles?" 

''  It  is  already  broken  off,"  she  replied,  gently, 
but  with  the  most  perfect  decision.  "  I  hope  never 
to  see  Sir  Charles  Wilton  more." 

Miss  Wilton  remained  for  a  few  moments  con- 
vulsively opening  and  shutting  her  hands,  and 
gnawing  her  lip  almost  to  bleeding,  in  order  to 
prevent  herself  from  threatening  her  on  the  spot 
with  the  legal  penalties  of  her  haughtiness.  Wiien, 
at  last,  however,  she  had  obtained  some  command 
over  herself  she  said,  '*  You  take  this  matter  coolly, 
Rosa,  you  have  never  loved  Charles  !"  Lady  Rosa 
remained  silent.  *^  You  acknowledge  it,  then  ?" 
Miss  Wilton  persevered. 

«•  It  matters  little  now,"  Lady  Rosa  at  length 
replied,  "  except  to  myself,  whether  I  did,  or  whe- 
ther—  utterly  unconscious  of  what  love  meant — 
I  only  agreed  in  the  opinion  of  my  friends  in 
thinking  Sir  Charles  Wilton  a  very  agreeable  com- 
panion, and  yielded  to  my  own  childish  credulity 
in  believing  that  only  the  good  could  be  agreeable." 

Then  rising  from  her  chair,  she  said,  *'  Forgive 
me,  Frances !  but  when  I  requested  that  this  sub- 
ject might  cease  for  ever,  I  meant  also  all  allusions 
to,  and  inference  from  it.  I  wish  now  to  see  my 
father  before  dinner,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  nearly 
lime  to  dress." 
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Miss  Wilton  stood  up.  "  And  have  I,  too,  lost 
your  friendship,  Rosa  ?"  she  inquired.  Lady  Rosa 
cast  down  her  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  intense 
pain  passed  over  her  countenance.  Miss  Wilton 
regarded  her  fixedly  for  a  few  moments.  "  And 
your  next  feeling,  I  suppose,  will  be  that  you  are 
at  liberty  to  take  revenge  ?*'  she  asked. 

Lady  Rosa  raised  her  eyes  to  say,  "  I  do  not 
understand  you.  I  know  of  none  in  my  power  ;  for 
I  do  not  call  it  such  to  withdraw  any  little  assistance 
it  might  have  been  in  my  power  to  have  given 
towards  Sir  Charles's  being  elected  member,  and 
to  hope  sincerely  it  may  not  be  so." 

Miss  Wilton's  rage  now  overcame  her  so  much 
that  she  said  hastily — ''  Rosa  !  I  do  believe  you 
never,  from  the  first,  intended  to  marry  Charles, 
and  that  was  the  reason  of  the  unusual  and  unnatu- 
ral reserve  you  maintained  towards  him  !" 

"  It  is  only  a  pity,  then,  that  such  duplicity 
should  be  rewarded  by  the  sweet  and  grateful  feel- 
ings I  experience  this  moment  that  I  did  so  !"  Lady 
Rosa  replied  ;  and,  as  she  spoke,  she  involuntarily 
clasped  her  hands,  and  raising  her  innocent  and 
beautiful  eyes  to  heaven,  smiled  her  thanks  in  the 
delight  of  her  feminine  heart.  Miss  Wilton,  with- 
out another  word,  hastily  left  the  room  ;  and,  as  she 
passed  to  her  own,  such  was  the  excess  of  her  ap- 
prehensions, wrath,  and  jealousy,  that  she  almost 
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came  to  the  determination  to  leave  the  country 
that  moment  with  her  brother.  But  this  determi- 
nation, even  if  likely  otherwise  to  have  lasted,  was 
frustrated  by  finding  a  note  from  him  on  her  table, 
saying,  that,  although  the  result  of  his  visit  to  Milan 
Hall  was  such  as  to  determine  him  instantly  to  set 
off  for  London,  yet,  as  matters  might  not  be  alto- 
gether desperate,  he  requested  she  would  invent 
some  plausible  excuse  for  his  sudden  flight,  and  let 
him  know  the  result  of  Lady  Rosa's  application,  as, 
in  order  to  avoid  embarrassing  questions,  he  should 
not  appear  again  at  the  Castle,  but  requested  that 
his  clothes  might  be  sent  to  him.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  give  more  of  his  sister's  answer  than  that  it  was 
such  as  lent  wings  to  his  expedition. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


As  soon  as  Miss  Wilton  left  Lady  Rosa's  room, 
the  latter,  feeling  that  she  should  become  much 
more  composed  and  capable  of  enjoying  the  meet- 
ing with  her  brother  when  disburdened  of  the 
important  communication  she  had  to  make,  sent 
to  request  that  her  father  would  speak  with  her  for 
a  few  minutes.  He  came  at  once;  but  nothing 
that  had  ever  yet  befallen  her,  in  the  whole  course 
of  her  life,  bore  any  comparison  to  the  astonish- 
ment that  took  possession  of  her  when  she  found 
how  lightly  he  treated  the  matter. 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  said ;  "  I  could  have  told  you 
that  the  moment  I  told  William — L' Estrange,  I 
mean — what  was  on  the  tapis  between  you  and  Sir 
Charles, — for,  you  know,  he  did  not  receive  any  of 
our  letters, — he  told  me  that  they  were  a  Catholic 
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family,  and  that  though  this  young  man  passed  at 
Eton  and  Oxford  for  a  Protestant,  it  was  shrewdly 
suspected  that  he  would  be  afterwards  of  whatever 
party  the  government  might  be.  However,  on 
this  occasion,  as  I  told  him,  it  was  petticoat  govern- 
ment. Ha  !  ha !  ha !  Then,  indeed,  when  he 
mentioned  the  circumstance,  I  had  a  sort  of  vague 
recollection  of  having  known  that  there  was  a 
Catholic  baronet  of  the  name  of  Wilton  ;  but,  you 
know.  Sir  Charles's  manner  of  speaking  and  going 
on  never  would  have  brought  it  to  one's  mind. 
But  why  do  you  look  so  sad,  love  ?  You  know,  a 
convert  is  always  the  most  violent — so  he'll  satisfy 
you  in  that  way ; — but  if  all  this  comes  out  upon  the 
hustings,  I  don't  know  how  it  may  go  with  him." 

*'  My  dear  papa,"  his  daughter  said,  mournfully 
regarding  him,  "  you  do  but  jest  with  me  ?  You 
do  not  suppose  it  possible  I  could  think  a  moment 
longer  of  uniting  myself  to  Sir  Charles  Wilton  ?" 

"  Really  !"  he  asked,  now  astonished  on  his  part; 
"  are  you  really  serious?  for,  do  you  know,  1  should 
not  be  a  bit  sorry  !  To  tell  you  the  truth,  L' Es- 
trange is  wild  at  the  idea,  and  does  not  seem  to 
think  much  of  any  of  them  !  However,  I  suspect 
he  has  his  own  reasons  for  not  liking  the  match 
with  Sir  Charles,  and  I  shall  not  be  a  bit  sorry 
myself  if  he  lets  us  off!  I'm  sick  of  this  election,  and 
was  from  the  first !    Do  you  know,  the  young  Mar- 
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quis  of  Halimore,  whom  L'Estrange  has  brought 
here,  is  a  very  nice  looking  young  fellow ;  his  father, 
you  know,  died  suddenly,  lately,  and  so  L'Estrange 
persuaded  him  to  come  over  to  mourn  in  our  old 
castle." 

**  How  unfortunate,  then,  about  those  people 
that  are  coming  to-morrow  !" 

"  Oh,  not  a  bit !  I  told  L'Estrange  of  it,  and  he 
said  he  was  rather  glad,  and  that  Lord  Halimore 
would  not  mind  it  in  the  least,  as  it  happened  ac- 
cidentally. So  come,  now,  make  yourself  very 
smart,  and  come  down  !"  But  she  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  him  that  she  did  not  wish  to 
see  Sir  Charles  Wilton  any  more,  and  would  re- 
main up  stairs  for  that  evening. 

"  Pooh  !  where's  the  use  of  being  so  violent  ?" 
he  said.  "  Don't  do  anything  to  exasperate  him, 
for  he  has  us  in  his  power,  you  know,  for  an  action. 
1*11  send  L'Estrange  up  to  see  you,  and  he'll  make 
you  come  down,  I'll  answer  for  it ;"  and  he  left  the 
room.  In  a  moment  after,  however,  opening  the 
door  again,  without  any  announcement',  he  entered 
in  great  glee,  exclaiming,  "  Here's  the  nicest  thing 
that  ever  was  in  the  world,  Rosa  !  Sir  Charles  has 
taken  himself  off  for  the  present,  and  the  coast's  all 
clear !  Miss  Wilton  came  to  me  with  a  face  as 
long  as  my  arm,  and  some  bungling  excuse ;  but  I 
saw  plainly  how  it  was ;  he  has  got  some  hint  of 
k3 
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your  discovery,  and  is  off  either  in  dudgeon 
or  despair.  I  did  not  wait  to  listen  to  what  reason 
they  meant  to  give,  but  flew  up  to  tell  you ;  so  now, 
dress  for  dinner — there's  the  bell !  L'Estrange,  not 
knowing  you  were  come  in,  walked  to  meet  you  in 
the  direction  they  said  you  had  gone,  and  is  not 
returned  yet ;"  and  once  more  he  left  the  room. 

Although  Lady  Rosa  would  still  have  infinitely 
preferred  spending  that  evening  alone,  in  order  to 
compose  her  spirits,  and  think  calmly  over  the 
change  that  a  few  minutes  had  made  in  her  pros- 
pects of  life,  yet  not  conceiving  that  she  had  now  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  doing  so,  she  prepared  to  obey 
her  father ;  and,  as  she  turned  to  her  mirror,  a 
smile  passed  over  her  countenance  as  she  recollected 
her  brother's  former  visions  about  her  and  the 
Marquis  of  Halimore,  and  thought  how  much  he 
would  be  disappointed  when  he  beheld  her  pallid 
cheeks,  and  anxious,  unjoyous  countenance,  which 
being  the  reverse  of  her  usual  style  of  beauty,  made 
the  contrast  the  more  striking  to  herself. 

It  was  not,  however,  such  as  to  produce  the 
eifect  she  anticipated.  Her  brother  met  her  with 
the  fondest  affection ;  and  as,  when  he  presented 
his  friend  to  her  acquaintance,  the  colour  returned 
to  her  cheek,  the  only  change  that  Lord  L'Es- 
trange  perceived  was,  that  the  childish  countenance 
of  the  school-girl  had  acquired  somewhat  of  the 
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dignity  of  the  young  woman ;  and  as  Lord  Hali- 
more,  a  very  young,  very  fair,  goodlooking,  gentle, 
and  gentlemanly  young  man,  seemed  disposed  to  be 
pleased  with  her,  and  with  everybody  else, — and 
as  Miss  Wilton,  whatever  might  be  her  real  feel- 
ings, evinced  a  sort  of  feverish  excitement  that 
passed  for  good  spirits, — the  evening  was  got  over 
much  more  agreeably  than,  on  leaving  her  room. 
Lady  Rosa  had  ventured  to  expect;  and  she  re- 
tired that  night,  to  her  own  astonishment,  a  much 
happier  being  than  she  had  been  for  months,  and 
fell  asleep,  forming  visions  such  as  had  never  pre- 
sented themselves  to  her  imagination  before.  But 
while  she  is  indulging  in  them,  waking  and  sleep- 
ing, we  must  return  to  the  stern  realities  of  life,  by 
accounting  for  the  shriek  which  had  occasioned  so 
much  conjecture  in  the  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


When  Lord  Lisbrian  left  the  luncheon-room, 
followed,  most  reluctantly,  by  Tracey,  he  turned 
into  the  little  breakfast-parlour,  and  stood  osten- 
tatiously holding  the  door  open  until  he  also  had 
entered,  when  he  shut  and  locked  it,  and  going  to 
the  windows,  fastened  them  also ;  and  then,  while 
Tracey  silently  and  tremblingly  followed  every 
movement  with  anxious  and  wondering  eyes,  he 
abruptly  inquired  whether  there  was  a  Bible  in  the 
room.  In  still  increasing  astonishment  and  alarm, 
Tracey  answered,  *'  Oh,  Lord,  my  Lord  !  No  ;  I 
don't  think  there  is.  Indeed,  I'm  sure  there's  not. 
But  I'd  soon  find  one,  my  Lord,  if — if — "  and  he 
trlanced  at  the  locked  door. 

o 

"  If  I'd  let  you  out,  eh  ?"  Lord  Lisbrian  said, 
advancing   to   him   with   a   smile,    which,   unable 
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wholly  to  suppress  in  the  midst  of  his  anxiety,  he 
endeavoured  to  neutralize  by  making  it  as  grim  and 
fearful  as  he  could.  *'  No,  no,  my  good  friend ;  I 
did  not  lock  the  door  and  fasten  the  windows  to 
open  them  again  without  accomplishing  my  pur- 
pose !  We'll  endeavour  to  dispense  with  the  Bible 
for  the  present.  Kneel  down,  Sir,  if  you  please," 
And  as,  while  saying  so,  he  pressed  a  heavy  hand 
on  Tracey's  shoulder,  the  poor  little  man's  trem- 
bling limbs  were  utterly  unable  to  resist  the  pressure, 
and  he  sunk  upon  his  knees  as  if  he  had  been  made 
without  bones,  gazing  all  the  while  in  Lord  Lis- 
brian's  face  with  the  most  piteous  expression  of 
amazed  anxiety  and  inquiry. 

Lord  Lisbrian,  though  unable  to  appreciate  his 
character  or  feelings,  was  perfectly  alive  to  his  pe- 
culiarities, and,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  supposed 
him  to  be  most  governable  through  them.  Making 
no  direct  reply,  therefore,  to  his  appealing  looks, 
he  affected  not  to  observe  his  agitation,  while  he 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  satisfy  himself 
upon  a  point  which  a  little  more  observation,  or  a 
greater  degree  of  industry  and  energy,  should  long 
since  have  determined  for  him,  but  which  having 
from  day  to  day  deferred  to  exercise,  he  now 
hoped  to  arrive  at  his  object  by  what  he  considered 
a  master-stroke. 
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"  Now,  Sir  !'*  he  said,  having  got  poor  Tracey 
on  his  kness, — "  now.  Sir,  as  you  stand  equally  in 
the  presence  of  God  with  or  without  a  Bible,  answer 
me  one  question  by  all  that  you  hold  sacred — Are 
you  an  honest  man  ?" 

Tracey's  eyes,  and  indeed  every  feature,  became 
more  and  more  distended  with  amazement  and  ter- 
ror at  this  question ;  and,  at  last,  he  chattered  forth, 
''  Oh,  Lord  !  my  Lord !  what  is  it  you  mane,  at  all, 
at  all?  or  what  are  you  goin'  to  do  to  me  this  blessed 
day  and  hour  ?" 

Lord  Lisbrian,  not  at  all  sorry  to  see  him  already 
awe-struck,  answered  solemnly,  "  Nothing,  if  you 
are  really  an  honest  man ;  but  if  you  do  not  even 
know  what  it  means — " 

"Oh,  I  do,  my  Lord ;  sure  I  do !  How  would  I 
be  here  to-day,  if  I  didn't  ?" 

«'  That's  no  answer  to  my  question.  Sir;  and  you 
shall  not  evade  it !  Every  one  knows,  and  perhaps 
you  as  well  as  any  one  in  the  world,  that  knavish 
agents  have  kept  their  places  until  they  have  only 
exchanged  them  for  those  of  their  masters." 

<'  Oh,  my  God  !  my  Lord  !  (begging  Mr.  Roch- 
ford's,  or,  I  mane,  God's  pardon,)  musha,  my 
Lord,  is  it  /  in  Lisbrian  Castle  ?  Oh,  then,  that 
would  be  the  sight  to  see !"  and  he  glanced  from 
Lord  Lisbrian's  handsome,   portly  person  to  his 
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own  very  insignificant  one ;  nor  did  their  relative 
positions  at  the  moment  render  the  contrast  less 
ludicrous. 

Lord  Lisbrian  saw  the  glance,  and  believed  it 
genuine;  but,  although  again  he  could  scarcely 
restrain  a  smile,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  keep  up 
his  appearance  of  distrust. 

"  Come,  come,  Sir  ;  this  is  all  very  fine,  and 
very  well  acted  !  but,  upon  my  soul,  it  only  makes  me 
suspect  you  more  and  more.  It's  a  very  bad  sign 
when  a  man,  instead  of  answering  a  plain,  simple 
question,  begins  mopping  and  mowing  !" 

Tracey,  never  having  heard  the  two  latter  words 
applied  but  in  one  sense,  now  utterly  bewildered, 
glanced  first  at  the  floor  of  the  room,  next  out 
of  the  window,  and  then  repeating  to  himself  "mo/?- 
ping  and  mowing,'^  he  suddenly,  and  yet  doubtingly 
exclaimed,  "Whethen,  I  wondher,  my  Lord,  would 
all  this  be  that  you  thought  I  got  the  grass  cut  down 
too  soon  !" 

Lord  Lisbrian  gazed  on  him  for  a  moment ;  then 
recollecting  the  summary  process  frequently  adopted 
by  the  upper  classes  to  those  beneath  them  in  his 
new  dominions,  as  much  to  intimidate  him  into  ra- 
tionality as  to  indulge  his  own  fury  at  his  stupidity — 
whether  real  or  affected — suddenly  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  and  Tracey  thereupon  uttered  the  heartfelt 
yell  that  brought  the  luncheon- party  to  the  door. 
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Lord  Lisbrian  immediately  anticipating  the  conse- 
quences, not  only  let  go  his  hold,  but  commanded 
Tracey  to  rise  and  seat  himself  at  the  table,  which 
so  far  re-assured  his  presence  of  mind,  and  restored 
his  bodily  powers,  that  when  Lord  Lisbrian  ex- 
horted him  to  answer  to  Hubert's  inquiry  without 
rendering  them  both  the  laughing-stocks  of  the 
country,  he  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  the  manner 
we  have  already  seen. 

Lord  Lisbrian 's  business,  however,  was  of  much 
too  serious  a  nature  to  be  relinquished  for  a  trifling 
interruption  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  party  with- 
drawn themselves  from  the  door,  than  he  resumed 
his  endeavours,  though  more  moderately,  to  induce 
Tracey  to  pronounce  himself*'  the  noblest  work  of 
God." 

"  I  am,  then,  my  Lord  ! — I  hope  I  am,"  he  ad- 
mitted at  last.  "  God  forgive  me  for  saying  it, 
but  I  hope  I  am  an  honest  man  !  at  laste,  I'm  very 
sure  I'm  not  a  rich  one." 

''  What  do  you  mean  by  that  qualification  ?" 
Lord  Lisbrian  suspiciously  asked. 

*'  Qualification  ?  Faith,  nothin'  at  all,  my  Lord  ; 
only  that  Misther  Rochford  and  the  new  priest 
puts  such  quare  man  in'  on  words  now-a-days,  that 
we  hardly  dar  say  we  know  ourselves  at  all.  Once 
upon  a  time,  I  would  have  boldly  answered  that  I 
was  an  honest  man,  and  daared  anv  one  to  sav  to 
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the  contrary,  and  shew  wherein  I  robbed  man  or 
mortial." 

"  Well,  and  have  you  discovered  since  that  you 
did  rob  them  ?" 

"  No,  my  Lord ;  I  can  still  dar  the  world  to  say 
that !" 

"  What,  then,  in  the  devil's  name,  have  you 
done  'r 

Oh,  nothin',  indeed,  my  Lord,  I  hope.  Only 
there  are  sins  of  not  doin'  as  well  as  of  doin' ;  and  I 
wont  take  on  me  to  say  that,  maybe,  at  all  times  I 
sqhueezed  the  widah  or  the  orphan  as  hard  as  I 
ought !" 

*'  W^hat  the  devil  do  you  mean,  Tracey  ?  Have 
you  fairly  lost  your  senses,  that  you  can't  speak  an 
intelligible  word  ?'* 

"  Faith,  then,  if  that's  a  sign,  there's  two  of  us 
so,  my  Lord  !  askin'  your  Lordship's  pardon,"  he 
said  at  last,  in  despair ;  '•  for  divil  have  my  sowl — 
and  that's  the  first  prayer  I  prayed  to-day  of  the 
sort,— if  I  can  understand  a  word  that  you  spoke 
since  you  got  that  weary  letther!" 

"  W^ell,  listen  to  me,  Tracey,  for  we  are  losing 
time  most  ridiculously — Can  you  keep  a  secret? 
Do  you  understand  that  much  ?" 

"  I  do,  my  Lord, — sure  I  do, — whenever — " 

**  Well,  that's  enough  now.     Say  no  more  than 
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I  ask  you,  and  we  shall  not  get  so  entangled  again. 
Will  you  take  your  oath  never  to  give  a  hint  to 
human  being,  man  or  woman,  of  what  I'm  going  to 
say  to  you  now  ?" 

"  Oh  Lord,  my  Lord  !  and  must  I  hear  it?" 

«  You  must." 

«'  Holy  saints ! hem  !  hem  !   Well,  my  Lord, 

if  I  must,  sure  I  must !" 

"  Well,  you  will  swear  ?  for  you  do  not  know  the 
mischief  you  would  do  by  the  least  babbling  or  want 
of  judgment." 

"  Oh,  mercy,  my  Lord  !  for  my  babbling  I  could 
make  a  shift  to  answer ;  but  for  my  poor  head,  I — " 

'*  Well,  leave  that  to  me ;  only  swear  to  do  as  I 
bid  you?" 

A  sudden  thought  now  struck  poor  Tracey, — the 
election,  and  the  '•  quare"  speeches  Lord  Lisbrian 
occasionally  made,  flashed  across  his  brain,  and,  with- 
out taking  time  for  further  consideration,  he  started 
up,  exclaiming,  "  Gracious  goodness,  my  Lord  ! 
who  knows  but  it's  an  Orangeman  you're  making 
of  me  all  this  time  !" 

Lord  Lisbrian  could  no  longer  restrain  a  burst 
of  laughter,  as  he  contemplated  the  little  scared 
figure  that  stood  before  him,  gathered  up  in  terror 
of  his  political  principles  being  stolen  from  him ; 
but  controlling  it  as  soon  as  he  could,  he  assured 
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him  of  his  safety  on  that  point,  and  gave  his  honour 
that  the  matter  respecting  which  he  wished  for  his 
secrecy  concerned  his  own  private  affairs  alone. 

"  If  that  be  it,  my  Lord,  Til  do  your  bidden,"  he 
said  at  last,  evidently  relieved. 

"I  hope,  then,  that  Mr.  Rochford,  amongst  other 
things,  has  taught  you  the  value  of  an  oath  ?'* 

''  Oh,  my  Lord,  I  always  knew  that ;  and  that  it 
doesn't  depend  on  kissing  the  book  instead  of  the 
nail  of  your  thumb  !'' 

'*  Well,  then,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  without  a 
Bible  at  present  ?" 

<*  Oh,  we  will,  my  Lord !"  he  said,  with  alacrity, 
right  glad  to  escape  the  form,  though  perfectly  sin- 
cere in  his  determination  to  keep  the  promise. 

"  Well,  then,  Tracey,  the  matter  is  this, — I  must 
have  money,  and  that  immediately." 

He  paused,  and  Tracey  finding  he  was  not  about 
to  add  any  more,  with  a  look  of  blank  amazement 
exclaimed,  "  Whooo  !  is  that  a//,  my  Lord  ?'* 

'*  All !  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  I'm  glad 
you  make  so  light  of  it ;  but,  you  know,  I've  never 
been  able  to  extract  a  penny  from  you  yet." 

"  My  Lord?"  he  said,  his  bewilderment  seeming 
to  return. 

*'  Why,  you  don't  suppose  I  count  those  trifling 
sums,  which  I  instantly  handed  to  Lady  Rosa  for 
her  pocket,  as  anything?    I  mean  a  good  round  sum. 
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my  good  Sir ;  and  that  I  must  have  before  post-time 
to-morrow,  get  it  how  or  where  you  will." 

"  What'll  be  a  round  sum,  my  Lord?"  he  asked, 
in  a  very  low  and  peculiar  tone. 

"  Why,  a  few  thousands.  I  must  have  them  in- 
stantly." 

The  agent  stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
seeing  he  was  perfectly  serious,  shook  his  head  in 
despairing  silence. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Tracey  ?  How  will  you  set 
about  it  ?'* 

"  My  Lord,"  in  the  same  low,  altered  tone, — 
''my  Lord,  why  don't  you  draw  upon  the  bank?" 

"  Because  I  can't,  Tracey ;  and  that's  the  secret 
I  cautioned  you  on  your  peril  not  to  breathe  to 
mortal,  if  you  would  not  ruin  me.  It  seems  the  old 
man's  credit  was  very  low  in  Ireland :  and  that 
cursed  run  on  us  in  England  did  us  no  good  ;  and 
so  tradesmen  and  people  are  pouring  their  bills  in 
on  me  from  all  quarters,  and  I'm  afraid — unwilling, 
at  least — to  push  the  bank  too  far  just  now;  so  get 
me  a  few  thousands  to  lodge  in  it  by  to-morrow's 
post,  to  meet  my  bills.     You  must." 

Tracey  gasped  in  anguish.  '^  My  Lord,  I  could 
no  more  raise  a  few  thousands  for  you  than  I  could 
coin  them !"  he  said. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed  Lord 
Lisbrian,  starting  to  his  feet. 
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**  My  Lord,  it's  thrue  what  I  say.  Divil  a  shilling, 
let  alone  pound,  owin'  to  you  ;  by  any  one  that  can 
pay  at  laste." 

*'  But  raise  them, — borrow  them — raise  them  on 
the  estate  !  It's  bad  enough  what  you  say  ;  but  still 
you  can  raise  them  on  the  estate.'* 

Tracey  again  shook  his  head  despondingly. 

*•  What  do  you  mean  ?  Damn  it,  what  can  you 
mean  ?  The  property — the  estates  of  the  Earldom  of 
Lisbrian — must  be  worth  more  than  a  few  thousands !" 

"  I  doubt  it,  my  Lord ;  I  doubt  it,  sorely,  " 
Tracey  answered,  in  a  very  mournful  tone ;  '*  or,  ra- 
ther, I  don't  doubt  it,  for  I  know  it  !  I  know  my 
late  Lord  borrowed  a  great  dale  on  it." 

"  But — confusion  !  What  did  the  old  dotard  do 
with  it  ?" 

**  Don't  call  him  names,  my  Lord.  He  was  a  good 
and  a  kind  old  man.  But  they  say  he  was  wild  in 
his  youth.  It  came  to  him  dipt,  and  he  dipt  it 
deeper  and  deeper." 

"  This  is  a  blessed  hearing !"  said  Lord  Lisbrian, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  becoming  very  pale 
again,  as  a  vision  of  the  fearful  consequences  shot 
across  him ;  but  they  were  too  painful  for  a  man  of 
his  reckless  yet  sanguine  temper  to  gaze  steadily 
upon,  and,  rousing  himself,  he  turned  to  vent  his 
fury  upon  poor  Tracey. 

*'  By  heavens,  Sir,  I  believe  you're  a  knave,"  he 
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said.  "  Just  now,  you  made  nothing  of  my  telling 
you  I  wanted  money ;  and  now  you  say  it  is  not  to 
be  had,  to  save  me  from  destruction.  How  am  I  to 
understand  this?  Gentlemen  are  seldom  ruined 
without  their  agents  enriching  themselves." 

'*  If  that  be  it,  you  are  very  safe  from  ruin,  my 
Lord,"  Tracey  answered,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  Ay,  you  may  say  so,  Sir;  but  how  is  that  to  be 
proved  ? 

'^  It's  as'ly  proved,  my  Lord.  The  world  knows 
I  wouldn't  get  the  girl  I  liked,  because  I  couldn't 
make  what  they  thought  a  respectable  settlement  on 
her." 

"  The  more  fool  you,  if  that  be  true!"  said  Lord 
Lisbrian,  heartlessly.  "  A  good  agent  would  nei- 
ther have  let  his  employer  nor  himself  go  to  ruin." 

"  I'm  not  ruined,  my  Lord,  nor  I  don't  say  Vm 
a  good  agent.  I  b'lieve,  in  my  heart,  both  my  Lord 
and  myself  were  much  of  a  muchness  in  that  respict; 
too  soft — too  soft  all  out  to  the  tinents, — and  doin' 
good  nather  to  them  nor  ourselves." 

''  Well,  make  the  best  reparation  you  can  now, 
by  being  as  hard  as  is  necessary  to  get  money  out 
of  them." 

"It's  too  late  now,  my  Lord;  they're  grown  hard 
themselves  now  for  want  of  bein'  used  to  it.  It 
would  do  no  good.  They  haven't  it  to  give  ;  and 
if  they  had,  they  wouldn't  give  it !" 
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'*  D — n  !"  he  cried,  suddenly,  relapsing  into  fury ; 
"  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  I  can't  raise  three  or  four 
thousand  pounds  ?  Why,  the  very  house-furniture  is 
worth  that,  with  all  I  have  brought  into  it." 

**  Oh,  I  don't  say  but  what  you  could  in  that 
way,  my  Lord,  and  more  ;  but  not  in  the  winkin'  of 
an  eye  ;  not  in  time  for  to-morrow's  post." 

"  Well,  ril  tell  you  what  it  is,  Tracey,  the  money 
I  must  have — the  sooner  the  better — but  I  musthsLwe 
it.  This  is  but  a  temporary  burst,  just  owing  to  the 
expenses  attending  taking  possession  of  this  beggarly 
estate,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  By-the-bye,  why 
did  you  let  me  run  into  so  much  expense  for  this 
cursed  old  Castle  rack-rent,  when  you  knew  how 
matters  stood  ?" 

"  Ah,  sure,  I  thought,  my  Lord,  as  every  one  else 
thought,  that  you  were  made  of  money,  and  that 
the  bank  would  clear  off  all  the  debts,  and  purchase 
half  the  country  to  boot !'' 

Lord  Lisbrian  uttered  a  short,  bitter  laugh. 
"  While  I  thought — but  no  matter  now — so  it  will 
at  last !  so  listen  to  me  now ;  set  off  to  wherever 
you  think  you  can  raise  the  largest  sums  for  me, 
and  don't  come  back  without  them — dy'e  hear? 
Go  up  first  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  drawing-room, 
while  they  are  bringing  round  your  horse,  and  ap- 
pear as  if  we  had  merely  been  talking  of  ordinary 
business ;  then  say  you  are  going  from  home  for  a 
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day  or  so,  and  bid  them  good  morning  cheerfully. 
Send  me  some  letter  paper  by  one  of  the  servants 
in  the  meantime,  for  I  see  none  here." 

"  Och  hone !  och  hone !  my  Lord,  for  the  love 
of  Heaven,  (Lord  pardon  me,  but  this  day  has  put 
all  Misther  Rochford's  sarmons  to  the  rout,)  but 
don't  put  that  task  on  me,  my  Lord,  above  all  the 
rest!" 

"  What  task  ?"  Lord  Lisbrian  asked,  in  astonish- 
ment,— *•  to  send  me  a  sheet  of  paper?" 

"  Och,  no,  my  Lord,  sure  it  isn't !  but  to  go  up 
and  put  a  face  upon  it  before  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. Troth,  faith,  my  Lord,  I  couldn't  do  it ; 
divil  have  me  if  I  could !  (for  if  he  is  to  have  me 
for  this  day's  doin's,  I  may  as  well  go  in  for  a 
penny  in  for  a  pound,")  he  said,  with  the  most 
pathetic  and  rueful  seriousness.  "  Divil  a  bit,  but 
if  Lady  Rosa  looked  sariously  at  me,  or  Miss  Wil- 
ton gibed  or  jested  on  me  in  regard  of  that  un- 
looky  shout,  but  what  it's  to  burst  out  a  crying  I'd 
do,  to  say  nothin'  of  Mr.  L'Estrange's  questionin' 
me, — and  how'd  we  be  then  ?  Don't  send  me,  my 
Lord. — God  he  sees  I'm  no  skaimer,  nor  never 
could  !" 

"  Off  with  you,  then,  for  a — goose  !  as  I  believe 
you  are ;  but  scheme  me  the  money,  or  you'll  never 
see  either  Lady  Rosa  or  Miss  Wilton  again." 

"  'T would  be  a  loss,  my  Lord,  I'll  not  deny  it. 
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They're  to  me  like  angels  alit  from  heaven  amongst 
us  here,  and  has  favoured  me  surely.  But  I'm  no 
fool,  my  Lord,  in  that  way — I  know  it's  only  for  a 
spurt — and  so  that  threat  wouldn't  put  spurs  to  my 
heels,  if  they  worn't  in  my  heart  for  the  family  ;  but 
they  are,  my  Lord,  they  are,  and  I'll  do  my  best. 
And  now  good  mornin'  to  you,  my  Lord ;  and,  if  you 
plase,  never  heed  tellin'  Mr.  Rochford  what  a 
hathen  I  turned,  all  of  a  sudden,  back  again.  Och, 
then !  its  thrue  what  he  says,  that  it's  long  before 
the  divil  gives  up  a  grip  he  has  once  taken  of  you ! 
only  he  says  it  in  better  words,  about  the  prone- 
n ess  of  man  to  yield  to  habit;  just  like  a  person 
slippin'  down  a  hill — he  may  make  a  stand  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  sometimes  creep  up  again  with  a 
little  assistance — but  if  anything  like  a  slippery  step 
(that's  a  temptation,  I  b'lieve,)  comes  again,  when 
he's  ather  stanin'  still,  or  creepin'  up,  he'll  be  twice 
as  apt  to  go  slidherin'  down  the  rest  of  the  way 
than  if  he  never  went  a  step  from  the  top  at  all  ; 
and  sure,  as  he  says,  we  see  the  very  stones  doin'  it ! 
Lord  keep  us  all !  and  good  morning,  my  Lord." 

As  soon  as  Tracey  left  the  room,  which  he  did 
immediately  on  concluding  the  last  eloquent  speech, 
Lord  Lisbrian  again  took  out  the  letter  of  his  head- 
clerk,  and,  reading  it  again,  word  by  word,  he  com- 
pressed his  lips,  and  bent  his  brows  over  it.  **£4000 
to  meet  an  en^aijement  in  four  davs  from  this,  or 
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else  either  it  must  be  forfeited  and  give  the  alarm, 
or  my  bills  be  protested,  which  would  be  not  less 
alarming  !  They  must  be  devilish  hard  run  to  make 
any  difiBculty  about  so  paltry  a  sum  !"  he  murmured 
to  himself;  "  or  can  it  be  that  he  knows  more  about 
the  state  of  this  property  than  I  do  myself?  He 
was  in  this  neighbourhood  lately,  and  talks  mys- 
teriously of  circumspection,  and  all  that — and  says, 
it  has  only  been  by  the  greatest  management  and 
dexterity  that  they  have  weathered  the  gale  so  far. 
It's  true  enough  what  he  bids  me  remember,  that, 
though  the  report  of  my  accession  to  a  princely  for- 
tune stopt  the  run,  it  did  the  bank  no  real  good ; 
and  it  stands  just  as  it  did  the  day  before  the  news 
arrived,  with  empty  coffers,  and  several  engagements 
on  hand.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Heaven  and  earth  ! 
what  will  become  of  me,"  he  cried,  becoming  dread- 
fully agitated,  "  if  Tracey's  information  respecting 
the  estate  should  be  true?  But  I  don't  believe  it, — 
I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it !  He's  either  a  knave  or 
a  fool ;  or  both  perhaps.  Steen  says,  if  he  could  be 
sure  of  meeting  this  one  engagement,  he  should  be 
able  to  hold  out  a  little  longer,  until  I  could  send  him 
more  effectual  relief : — strange  that  so  small  a  sum 
should  have  any  influence  over  such  a  concern  as 
ours !  but,  to  be  sure,  when  the  cup  is  full,  a  drop 
will  overflow  it — and  my  bills  to  be  dishonoured  at 
the  bank  were  utter  ruin ;  and,  after  all,  if  what 
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Tracey  says  be  true — or  half  of  it  even, — that  same 
bank  is  all  I  have  to  rely  upon  for  the  future,  either 
for  myself  or  my  family.  A  pretty  inheritance, 
truly,  I  have  got  of  it — the  utter  ruin  of  us  all !" 

Again  the  agitation  and  absolute  terror  of  spirit 
he  endured  became  overpowering;  and  feeling  the 
necessity  of  turning  his  thoughts  from  it  for  a  little, 
he  took  up  Lord  Still-Organ's  letter,  and  looked 
over  it  ao^ain.  Suddenly  he  felt  a  stranore  rush  of 
heat  supersede  the  nervous,  deadly  chill  that  had 
seized  upon  him ;  his  blood  began  to  flow  again, 
and  his  pulses  to  throb ;  he  dropt  the  letter  on  the 
table;  and  pressing  both  his  hands  upon  his  temples 
he  said,  "  God!  am  I  losing  my  senses? — is  this  an 
illusion  ? — what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong  ? — is  it 
not  the  result  ? — the  consequence  ?  Tracey  will  get 
the  money — I  know  he  will — in  a  day  or  two.  He 
only  said,  it  could  not  be  raised  in  an  instant. 
What  harm,  then,  can  ensue?  None,  none.  It  would 
be  madness,  weakness,  criminality  in  me  to  hesitate. 
My  honour,  my  wealth,  that  of  my  children,  nav, 
of  thousands,  are  at  stake  at  this  moment,  and  de- 
pend upon  my  using  the  opportunity  that  fate  has 
put  in  my  way.  Shall  I  not,  then,  avail  myself  of 
it  ?  I  will,  I  will ! — it  should  not  have  been  sent  if  it 
ought  not  to  be  used, — and  then  all  will  be  right 
again,  and  we  shall  flourish  more  than  ever !  for  I 
will  look  into  my  own  affairs,  renew  my  leases, 
l2 
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and  become  a  better  man  of  business  than  I  ever 
yet  have  been  !'*  Then  ringing  the  bell,  and  calling 
for  the  paper  which  poor  Tracey  in  his  haste  to 
the  stables  had  forgotten  to  send  him,  he  paced  up 
and  down  the  room  with  hasty  strides,  every  mo- 
ment's relief  from  present  suffering,  adding  to  his 
self-gratulation  and  exultation,  until  by  the  time 
his  letter  was  written  and  dispatched,  his  spirits, 
from  the  force  of  re-action,  were  much  at  the  flow 
they  had  been  the  morning  he  first  returned  to 
London  as  Lord  Lisbrian ;  and  then  it  was  that  he 
joined  the  party  in  the  drawing-room,  and  com- 
missioned his  daughter  to  write  notes  of  invitation 
to  Lord  Still-Organ  and  his  family. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Between  the  sleep  of  youth  and  age,  health  and 
exhaustion,  gaiety  and  care,  there  is  this  difference, 
amongst  others,  that  in  the  former,  the  tone  of  the 
spirits  continues  the  same  throughout,  and  the  smile 
that  is  on  the  fresh  lip  at  night,  is  still  lingering 
there  in  the  morning ;  while  from  that  of  care  and 
sorrow,  if  it  chance  to  light  there,  it  is  sure  to  be 
chased  from  its  usurped  dominions  by  some  hideous 
phantom  of  the  night. 

We  left  Lady  Rosa  sinking  into  the  sweetest  sleep 
that  ever  fell  upon  youth,  health,  and  gaiety ;  and 
we  find  her  waking  in  spirits  so  joyous,  that  nothing 
more  limited  than  the  vast  dome  of  heaven  itself, 
nothing  less  pure  and  happy  than  the  breath  of 
flowers,  and  the  song  of  birds,  seemed  capable  of 
containing  or  sympathizing  with  them  ;  and  spring- 
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ing  from  her  couch,  she  made  her  toilet  in  haste, 
and  hurried  into  the  delicious  morning  air  of  early 
autumn.  To  her  surprise,  she  found  she  was  not  the 
first  astir. 

**  Oh,  blessings,  for  once,  upon  the  habits  of  south- 
ern climes  !"  exclaimed  her  elder  brother,  as,  meet- 
ing her  at  the  hall-door,  he  drew  her  into  one  of  the 
shrubberies  near  the  house.  "  I  have  been  wishing 
so  much  for  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you, 
Rosa,  and  knew  not  when  I  might  be  able  to  obtain 
it.  What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  is  the  meaning 
of  this  mess  I  find  you  all  in  ? — my  father  with  an 
election,  and  you  with  a  marriage  on  your  hands ! 
Is  my  father  gone  mad  with  his  new  rank?" 

"  The  latter  is  at  an  end,  at  all  events,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "so  we  need  not  revert  to  that ;  and  I  should 
think  the  former  also." 

"  I  should  think  so  too,  as  the  gentleman  has 
quitted  the  field, — and  just  in  time,  I  can  tell  him  ; 
for  there  would  have  been  two  words  to  that  bargain 
between  him  and  me !  But  how  is  it  that  you  have 
contrived  to  congregate  such  a  rum  set  about  you, 
at  all  events  ?" 

'*  Rum  set?  Why  do  you  call  them  a  rum  set  ? 
or  who  ?" 

«'  One  and  all ! — the  Wiltons,  and  that  Lady  St. 
Clair." 
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"  Lady  St.  Clair !"  she  repeated,  in  great  asto- 
nishment. 

"  Why,  surely,  William—" 

"  Don't  call  me  William,"  he  interrupted  ; 
"  L'Estrange  is  my  designation — and  you  must  for- 
get that  I  was  ever  subjected  to  the  vulgar  neces- 
sity of  a  Christian  name  I" 

"  Well,  then,  dear  L'Estrange,  surely  you  forget 
of  whom  you  are  speaking  !" 

"  Oh,  ho  !  so  then  she  has  blabbed  !  She  shall  not 
fare  the  better  for  that,  I  can  tell  her  !" 

Lady  Rosa  hastened  to  assure  him  she  had  not. 

"  Then  it  was  from  those  Wiltons  you  heard  of 
that  silly  business  !  Just  out  of  spite,  because  they 
could  not  nab  me  for  that  idiot  Susan  I" 

"  My  dear  L'Estrange,  I  do  assure  you,  you  are 
mistaken  ;  nor  do  I  understand  how  it  could  spite 
you  that  I  should  know  how  you  stood  with  this 
lady." 

"  Stood  with  her  !  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  her 
at  all ;  that  is — at  least — we  certainly  had  a  flirta- 
tion, I  must  confess  ;  and  she  worried  me  into  giving 
her  letters  to  you  ;  and,  half  to  get  rid  of  her,  I  did 
so,  little  thinking  that  I  was  cutting  a  rod  to  whip 
myself  with  !  What  the  deuce  put  it  into  your  head 
to  bring  her  over  here  with  you  ?" 

Lady  Rosa,  lost  in  astonishment  at  hearing  him 
speak  thus  of  a  lady  to  whom  she  had  believed  him 
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seriously  attached,  and  not  choosing  to  betray  her 
father's  little  weakness,  hesitated  and  stammered  in 
her  reply.     He  instantly  guessed  the  truth. 

"  Oh,  I  see  how  it  was  !"  he  cried,  bursting  into 
laughter.  "  My  father  fell  in  love  with  her  himself, 
and  made  you  invite  her;  the  old  fox  !  The  Wiltons 
gave  me  some  hint  of  this  yesterday ;  but,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  did  not  believe  them,  and  thought  it  was 
just  a  last  tug  at  me  for  Sue.  It  will  not  do,  how- 
ever !  I  have  a  good  mind  to  make  him  a  hand- 
some present  of  her ;  though,  no — for  I  really  love 
the  old  fellow  too  well  to  see  him  make  such  a  fool  of 
himself;  and  besides,  it  will  afford  me  capital  fun  to 
torment  him  with  a  little  bit  of  jealousy,  now  and 
again." 

"  I  don't  think  you  will  succeed.  I  think  he  is 
cured  of  that  little  fancy,  and  you  may  only  do  mis- 
chief to  yourself  or  others." 

Lord  L'Estrange  again  laughed  most  heartily. 
"  Mischief  to  myself  from  her,  at  this  time  of  day !" 
he  exclaimed  ;  "  or  to  her  at  any  time  from  any  one ! 
No,  no,  my  dear  ;  we  are  both  too  knowing  for  that. 
She  is  wandering  about  the  world  in  search  of 
wealth,  not  love;  but,  I  must  say,  I  think  she  might 
fly  at  some  lower  game  than  an  earl's  eldest  son  ! 
She  wrote  me  such  worrying  letters  from  London 
that  I  had  to  answer  some  of  them ;  and  when  she 
threatened  one  time  to  follow  me,  I  told  her  I  was 
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coming  home,  in  order  to  stop  her.  On  my  arrival 
in  London,  when  I  found  you  were  all  in  Ireland,  I 
would  have  slipped  through  without  seeing  her ;  but 
she  saw  my  arrival  in  the  papers,  and  wrote  me  a 
note  to  say  how  fortunate  it  was  that  she  had  all  her 
arrangements  made  for  coming  over,  and  that  she 
was  setting  out  that  moment.  This  was,  that  I  might 
not  have  time  to  prevent  her  ;  and  now  she  is  here, 
let  her  take  the  consequences." 

Lady  Rosa,  whose  eyes  now  began  to  open  to  the 
springs  that  directed  all  Lady  St.  Clair's  move- 
ments, became  seriously  alarmed  at  having  in  the 
house  a  person  whose  conduct  appeared  to  her  so 
extraordinary  ;  but  intimating  something  of  this  to 
her  brother,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  never  mind  !  you 
need  not  be  the  least  uneasy;  she's  perfectly  respect- 
able, or  I  should  never  have  introduced  her  to  you  ; 
only  a  little  desperate,  in  consequence  of  her  circum- 
stances ;  but  for  one  you'll  meet  better  in  the  com- 
mon run  of  life,  you'll  meet  twenty,  ay,  fifty,  worse; 
the  Wiltons,  for  instance." 

''  Good  Heavens,  William,  do  not  say  so ;  you  for- 
get how  dear  they  are  to  me  !" 

*'  I  will  say  nothing,  if  you  call  me  names  !  but 
overlooking  your  crime  for  this  once,  I  will  tell  you 
that  the  Wiltons  are  very  queer  people,  to  say  the 
least;  and  were  under  some  impenetrable  cloud 
when  I  came  to  Florence.  It  did  not  actually  touch 
l3 
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the  girls'  characters,  I  believe,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word ;  for  their  brother,  this  Sir 
Charles,  was  mixed  up  with  it ;  but  Rochford — Ge- 
rald Rochford,  that  I  understand  is  the  clergyman 
of  this  parish — was  in  the  scrape  too,  whatever  it 
was.  He,  however,  everybody  allowed,  was  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning ;  and  I  am  only  amazed 
to  find  he  has  been  in  the  same  house  with  them.  I 
understood  it  to  be  an  irreparable  breach." 

*'  Frances  does  not  think  so,"  Lady  Rosa  said, 
with  a  faint  smile.  *'  And  though  they  seem,  to 
lookers  on,  to  be  on  distant  terms,  I  understand  that 
is  arranged  between  them,  and  that  she  is  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  affairs." 

"  What  does  she  mean  ?"  he  exclaimed,  turning 
round  almost  fiercely ;  ''  that  Rochford  will  marry 
her?  Never  !  at  least,  if  he  does,  it  will  'be  to  save 
her  soul  alive.'  He's  a  devilish  deal  too  good  a  judge 
of  women  for  that;  though,  indeed,  when  L  find 
he  has  been  in  the  house  with  her  at  all,  I  should 
not  wonder  at  anything  !" 

"  But  if  you  do  not  even  know  what  happened 
between  them,  how  can  you  wonder  so  much  ?" 

"  Oh,  because  it  was  something  more  than  a  mere 
lover's  quarrel ;  every  one  knew  that,  though  how 
much  more  no  one  knew.  But  let  us  drop  them  for 
the  present ;  I  have  a  thousand  other  things  to  say 
to  you.     And,  first  and  foremost,  what  do  you  in- 
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tend  to  do  to  amuse  and  entertain  Halimore?  He's 
a  nice  fellow,  is  he  not  ?  My  father  told  me  that 
some  people  were  coming  here;  but  it  will  not  do  for 
them  to  sit  up  twirling  their  thumbs  in  his  face  all 
day  long — a  fellow  accustomed  to  all  that  the  world 
can  afford  of  refined  and  entertaining:." 

**  I  thought  he  was  come  here  to  mourn  for  his 
father  ?" 

'*  Well,  so  he  is ;  but  there  are  different  ways  of 
mourning,  according  to  different  ranks  and  ages, — 
nay,  I'm  serious.  You  don't  suppose  he's  going  to 
sit  in  the  chimney-corner  with  his  finger  in  his 
eye !  He  has  done  a  great  deal  in  coming  into 
banishment  here ;  and,  I  can  tell  you,  thereby  hangs 
a  tale,  my  fair  lady  !  However,  to  go  on  regularly, 
what  can  you  do  for  him  ?  I'll  tell  you  an  amuse- 
ment he  is  very  fond  of — archery  ;  and  while  my 
father  has  this  frenzy  fit  for  popularity  upon  him, 
it  would  be  just  the  resource  for  him,  for  it  would 
bring  all  ranks  and  sorts  together  in  a  way  that 
would  not  compromise  any." 

Lady  Rosa  became  silent  for  several  minutes. 
The  enchanting  visions  of  the  night  had  indeed  been 
even  already  dispelled ;  but,  as  they  had  their  foun- 
dation in  immutable  principles,  they  were  ready  to 
be  recalled  whenever  occasion  would  permit. 

*'  L'Estrange,"  she  said,  raising  her  soft,  plead- 
ing eyes  to  him,   as  he  patiently  waited   for   her 
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suggestions,  "  do  you  know  that  this  is  the  most 
miserably  poor  and  neglected  neighbourhood  that 
ever  fell  into  the  charge  of  any  one  ?" 

*'  Oh,  well,  even  so,"  he  answered.  *'  I  dare  say 
we  shall  have  the  more  fun  trotting  out  the  natives." 

'*  But  I  mean  that  there  is  more  poverty,  sick- 
ness, and  distress  of  every  kind  in  it  than  I  ever 
believed  existed  in  one  place  before." 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry  for  it,"  he  said,  looking  on 
her  in  some  surprise ;  ^'  but  what  sets  you  upon 
talking  of  that  now  ?" 

"  Because,  my  dear  L'Estrange,  I  have  been 
seriously  thinking  how  delightful  it  would  be  if  we 
could  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people  we 
liave  come  amongst,  and  feel  that  God  had  en- 
trusted them  to  us  for  such  a  blessed  purpose  !  Oh, 
I  feel,  I  do  feel,"  she  said,  pressing  her  hand  upon 
her  swelling  heart,  and  raising  her  eyes  till  they 
reflected  the  exact  hue  of  the  blue  sky  above  her, — 
*'  I  do  feel  as  if  I  had  never  known,  never  imagined, 
what  happiness  might  be  before  !" 

*'  Merciful  Heavens  !  Rosa,  are  you  going  mad  ? 
or  who  has  put  such  extraordinary  thoughts  into 
your  head  ?"  exclaimed  her  brother.  **  Not  that  I 
mean  that  the  thoughts  are  not  proper  enough  in 
themselves ;  but  to  rant  about  them  in  that  manner, 
when  I  was  talking  of  an  archery  meeting  to  amuse 
Halimore !" 
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"  Perhaps  I  was  a  little  incoherent,"  she  said, 
laughing;  "for,  unfortunately,  such  thoughts  are 
new  to  me,  nor  until  last  night  did  I  dare  to  in- 
dulge in  them;  you  know,  I  thought  my  destiny 
was  to  be  far,  far  from  hence ;  but  now  that  I  may 
hope  to  live  and  die  in  this  dear  old  Castle" — again 
her  brother  almost  turned  her  round,  that  he 
might  indulge  his  astonishment  by  gazing  in  her 
face — and  again  she  laughed  and  exclaimed,  *'  I  be- 
lieve I  am  indeed  raving  !  but  what  I  meant  to  say 
was,  that,  as  I  know  papa  has  not  money  to  spare 
at  present,  so  much  so  that  he  has  sometimes  found 
it  difficult  to  supply  me  with  what  I  wanted  for  the 
current  expenses,  we  should  save  every  shilling  we 
possibly  could  from  frivolous  amusements  and  vani- 
ties, to  begin  as  soon  as  possible  the  task  that  our 
unexpected  accession  to  this  property  has  evidently 
imposed  upon  us;  and  indeed,  dear  L'Estrange, 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  in  doing  something 
for  the  suppression  of  a  fearful  contagious  fever 
which  is  raorinor  at  this  moment  all  around  us.  I 
have,  in  fact,  promised  that  the  first  sum  of  money 
I  could  procure  should  be  devoted  to  repairing  the 
miserable  remains  of  an  hospital  in  Lisbrian." 

*••  Oh,  but  such  promises  are  always  conditional, 
and  understood  to  mean  after  our  own  wants  are 
supplied  !" 

"  Wants,  L'Estrange  ?" 
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*'  Yes,  wants  !  I  want  this  archery  meeting  very 
much,  and  not  for  mere  selfish  or  trifling  purposes 
either,  but  deep  and  important  ones,  I  assure  you. 
In  short,  Rosa,  I  need  scarcely,  I  suppose,  inform 
you,  in  so  many  words,  that  I  intend  Halimore  for 
your  husband  !" 

At  any  moment  such  an  announcement,  and  so 
made,  might  be  considered  sufficiently  startling ; 
but,  in  the  present  state  of  the  mind  and  feelings 
of  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  sounded  scarcely 
less  than  a  persecution,  and  the  bewildered  and 
terrified  expression  with  which  she  gazed  in  her 
brother*s  face  caused  him  to  fix  his  eyes  in  return 
upon  her,  and  to  ask  what  she  meant  by  such  a 
look. 

"  'Twas  childish,  indeed,"  she  said,  recovering 
herself,  '*  to  be  startled  for  a  moment  by  the  jest !" 

"  Jest !  but  I  pledge  my  honour  to  you  I  never 
was  so  serious  in  all  my  life ;  and  now,  Rosa,  I 
have  one  request  to  make  of  you,  which  is,  that,  as 
we  have  only  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  you  will  not 
treat  me  to  any  girlish  pettishnesses,  but  hear  me 
like  a  dear,  sensible,  reasonable  girl.*' 

"  On  any  other  subject,  dear  William,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  support  the  character  you  assign  me  ; 
but,  in  my  turn,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  waste  any  time 
on  this." 

"  What  do  you   mean  ?     What   can   the   girl 
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possibly  mean  ?  I  think,  my  dear,  you  could  not 
have  heard  what  I  said  ?  I  only  spoke  of  my  hope, 
my  plan,  my  prayer,  to  see  you  Marchioness  of 
Halimore  I" 

"  And  I  repeat,  dear  L'Estrange,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  distasteful  to  me  than  such  conversa- 
tion." 

Again  her  brother  seemed  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend her.  However,  after  a  few  moments  of  deep 
consideration,  he  said, ''  Rosa,  there  can  be  but  one 
solution  of  such  a  whim  as  this.  You  are  attached, 
after  all,  to  that  disgraceful  villain,  Wilton  !  but, 
rather  than  see  you  his  wife,  I  swear  by — " 

"  Do  not  swear  at  all  upon  the  subject,  my  dear 
brother !"  she  interrupted,  "  but  believe  my  assu- 
rance that  I  consider  my  release  from  him  such  a 
blessing  as  will  call  for  the  grateful  devotion  of  my 
whole  life ;  and  it  is  only  with  the  delicious  hopes 
it  has  brought  that  I  have  learned  the  state  of  my 
own  feelings  towards  him !" 

"  Thank  God!  thank  God  for  that,  at  least!"  he 
exclaimed,  and  breathing  as  one  does  when  a  heavy 
load  has  been  removed.  ''  But  who,  then,  can  it  possi- 
bly be?  for  even  the  very  way  in  which  you  declare 
against  Wilton,  shews  that  there  is  some  one  else  ! 
Eh  ?  what !"  he  again  exclaimed,  ''  there  has  been 
one  other  domesticated  with  you  here  !  And  now  I 
think  of  your  promises  about  the  poor,  and  the 
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hospitals,  and  all  that ! — Rosa,  wlio  exacted  those 
promises  from  you  ?" 

''  No  one  exacted  them,  William,"  she  said,  as 
calmly  as  she  could.  "  My  own  reason,  as  well  as 
feeling,  rendered  it  unnecessary." 

*'  Nay,  you  are  very  clever  at  evasion !  I  must 
see  and  match  you  in  cross  examining.  To  whom 
were  those  promises  given  ?'* 

"To  Mr.  Rochford,"  she  said  steadily;  but  though 
principle  and  dignity  enabled  her  to  command  her 
voice,  her  sensitive  blood  ebbed  and  flowed  rapidly 
to  and  from  her  cheek.  Her  brother  mercilessly 
followed  it  with  his  eye. 

"  By  heavens!  this  is  too  much !"  he  exclaimed  at 
last.  "  I  am  no  sooner  relieved  of  my  fears  of  the 
profligate  baronet  than  I  am  beset  by  the  metho- 
dist  parson !  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  a  disrespectful 
or  unkind  word  of  Rochford, — far  from  it ; — there 
are  few  I  really  like  or  respect  so  much  ;  and  if  I  am 
not  altogether  as  bad  as  others, — and  I  am  not, 
I  can  tell  you,  whatever  you  may  think, — it  is 
owing  to  him ;  for  he  it  was  that  shewed  us,  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  that  goodness  need  not  hinder  a  man 
from  being  everything  that,  after  all,  any  man 
could  really  wish  or  aspire  to  be ;  and  that  made 
many  stick  by  him,  and  follow  his  advice  in  other 
things,  that  would  have  just  gone  the  contrary  way 
to  shew  their  contempt  of  him,  if  he  had  gone  too 
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far,  or  talked  nonsense.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  it  would  be  a  devilish  deal 
too  much  of  a  good  thing  to  see  you  buried  in  this 
out  of  the  way  place,  teaching  dirty  children  their 
ABC,  instead  of  leading  the  fashionable  world  in 
London  as  Marchioness  of  Halimore,  with  fifty 
thousand  a  year  !  So  put  it  out  of  your  head,  at 
once,  my  dear,  for  I  tell  you  it  would  break  my 
heart !" 

Lady  Rosa  smiled  a  cold,  pensive  smile  as  she 
said,  '« It  is  not  in  my  head,  L'Estrange.  You  seem 
to  forget  Miss  Wilton's  claims  upon  him  !" 

"  Miss  Wilton's  claims  f  he  repeated,  in  the 
same  mocking  tone  in  which  he  had  hitherto  spoken 
on  that  subject ;  but  then,  as  if  a  sudden  idea  struck 
him,  he  quickly  added  in  an  altered  voice,  "  Yes  ! 
ay !  to  be  sure,  Miss  Wilton's  claims.  You  are 
quite  right  I  it  would  be  shameful  and  dishonour- 
able in  you,  you  know,  to  interfere  with  them ; — it 
would  be  a  breach  of  all  friendship  and  hospitality, 
you  know  !  remember  that,  Rosa  !  And  now  you 
really  must  promise  me  that  you  will  do  more 
than  not  discourage  Halimore.  I  can  tell  you,  he 
was  very  much  struck  with  you  last  night;  but 
such  a  match  as  he  is  accustomed  to  be  courted." 

Lady  Rosa  looked  at  her  brother  incredulously, 
and  then  with  the  indignant  laugh  of  happy  and 
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beautiful  eighteen,  she  said,  "  And  you  expect  me 
to  do  this  ?" 

"  To  do  what  ?  Not  to  discourage,  from  a  mere 
whim,  and  without  rhyme  or  reason,  a  man  who 
could  have  his  choice  of  any  woman  in  England, 
and  your  brother's  friend  ?  Now,  let  me  ask  you, 
Rosa,  which  is  most  undignified,  for  you  to  sit 
down  and  mope  and  pine  for  not  taking  your  friend's 
lover  from  her,  or  to  settle  at  once  in  your  mind 
that  it  is  not  your  lot,  and  take  the  happy  one  that 
is  offered  to  you?  I'm  sure,  I  think,  the  religion  you 
boast  so  much  of  might  teach  you  that !" 

"My  dear  L'Estrange!  when  did  I  boast  of 
religion  ?  I  know  but  too  well  the  deficiency  of 
my  education  in  that  respect ;  and  for  the  alterna- 
tive you  conjure  up — I  really — "  and  she  felt  that 
if  she  attempted  to  proceed  she  should  have  burst 
into  tears. 

Her  brother  felt  or  saw  it  too,  and  throwing  his 
arms  affectionately  round  her,  he  said  with  much  fer- 
vour, "  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  my  sweetest,  dear- 
est Rosa  !  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  or  offend  you. 
God  knows  I  would  rather  destroy  myself !  but  I 
know  girls  at  school,  or  in  a  secluded  country- 
place — the  best  and  nicest  of  them — get  into  a  sort 
of  fanciful  state  of  mind  sometimes,  about  who- 
ever happens  to  be  near  them ;  and  then  Roch- 
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ford — I  know  myself— I  don't  pretend  to  deny  it — 
is  a  devilish  handsome,  fascinating  fellow,  and 
might  have  had  a  greater  match  than  you,  before 
now,  but  that  the  fellow  is  hard  to  be  pleased, 
and  has  some  romantic  notions  about  love  and  mar- 
riage." 

'*  But  why,  my  dear  brother,  do  you  persist  in 
this  strain  when  I  have  told  you, — when  I  have 
assured  you, — when  I  have  more  than  agreed  with 
you  in  the  horror  it  would  be  to  interfere  with — to 
think  for  a  moment  of  interfering  with  another,  if 
there  were  nothing  else  to  prevent  what  you  fear?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  vvhy,  Rosa,  and  I  trust  you  will 
excuse  me,  and  set  down  to  my  manner  if  there  is 
anything  offensive  in  what  I  say.  It  is  because  / 
knoiCf  I  feel  there  is  nothing  else  to  prevent  it; — 
nay,  now,  Rosa,  let  me  say  my  say — a  lovely,  beau- 
tiful creature  like  you,  and  such  a  fine  fellow  as  he 
is,  mind  and  all,  why  should  there  be  ?  And, 
moreover,  because  I  see  enough  of  you  to  know 
that  you  would  strictly  and  honourably  make  the 
sacrifice  to  your  friend,  even  if  you  were  to  die  of 
it  yourself.  I  don't  mean  that  there  is  any  fear  of 
your  dying  ;  but  I  do  mean,  and  if  you  sift  your  own 
heart  thoroughly,  you  will  find  that  there  is  enough 
in  this  fancy  materially  to  interfere  with  your  pros- 
pects through  life,  if  you  don't  mind  yourself,  or 
if  I  don't  mind  for  you  !" 
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"  My  dear  L' Estrange  !'* 

"  And  my  dear  Rosa  !  it  is  true.  I  am  a  wild, 
giddy  fellow,  I  know,  sometimes ;  but  yet  I  am  no 
fool,  and  when  I  am  really  interested,  or  love  any  one 
very  much,  I  can  see  as  far  as  another.  I  don't  want 
you  to  own  it  now — and  I  can  believe  you  hardly 
know  it  yet  yourself — but  I  ask  you  to  examine 
your  heart  and  see  if  your  feelings  for  Rochford 
have  not  a  good  deal  to  do  with  your  joy  about 
Wilton,  and  coldness  about  Halimore.  What  sort 
of  a  girl  would  you  be  otherwise  ?  A  very  young, 
handsome,  wealthy,  English  marquis  !  I  don't  tell 
you  he  would  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  but  what  of 
that  ?  Every  year  will  improve  him,  for  he's  really 
a  nice,  and  rather  amiable  fellow.  But  I  must  give 
you  one  hint — not  that  you  require  it,  but  commu- 
nicate it  peremptorily  to  your  lively  friend:  he 
can't  endure  the  slightest  quizzing,  or  ridicule; 
and  now,  Rosa,  here  we  are  returned,  and  I  have 
just  one  word  to  say  to  you.  Rochford,  you  admit, 
is  out  of  the  question,  and  Sir  Charles  Wilton  I 
shall  take  care  is ;  and  as  I  can  safely  say  that  from 
your  very  infancy  I  have  loved  you  better  than 
anything  on  earth,  and  watched  your  growing 
beauty  with  pride  and  hope,  I  just  ask  what  rea- 
son you  can  assign  for  refusing  to  listen  to  my 
wishes  ?" 

"  Really,  my  dear  L' Estrange,  I  can  scarcely 
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answer  you  !  I  don't  think — did  I  absolutely  refuse 
to  listen  to  them  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better, 
in  short,  if  you  had  trusted  this  matter  to  take  its 
own  natural  course  ?" 

"  A  thousand,  ten  thousand  thanks,  even  for  that 
word,  my  own  dear  Rosa  !"  he  exclaimed,  raptu- 
rously. "  I  see  you  admit  the  force  of  my  argu- 
ments !  Well,  no  matter  if  you  do  not ;  I  will  make 
an  agreement  with  you — I  will  promise  to  believe 
myself  utterly  mistaken  in  supposing  you  crossed 
in  love  for  an  engaged  man,  if  you,  on  your  part, 
receive  the  attentions  of  Halimore,  as  you  would 
naturally  have  done  had  it  not  been  so  ?"  And  al- 
though Lady  Rosa  knew  but  too  well  that  their 
ideas  of  nature  upon  such  subjects  might  differ 
widely,  she  felt  compelled  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
bargain  to  submit  to  the  caress  which  he  said  was 
to  be  its  seal ;  and  they  sought  the  breakfast-room 
together,  where  they  found  the  party  assembled  and 
anxiously  inquiring  for  them. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Lord  L'Estr  ange,  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
scruples  his  sister  had  expressed  on  the  subject  of 
expense  had  their  foundation  much  more  in  feel- 
ings of  affection  than  in  principles  of  religion, 
thought,  naturally  enough,  that  the  moment  when 
she  was  compelled  to  disclaim  the  one  would  be 
that  in  which  she  would  voluntarily  relinquish  the 
other.  Acting  upon  this  idea,  as  soon  as  breakfast 
was  over,  and  the  other  gentlemen  had  dispersed 
in  various  directions,  he  followed  the  ladies  to  the 
drawing-room,  and,  passing  by,  without  a  glance, 
the  table  at  which  Lady  St.  Clair  and  the  Miss 
Wiltons  sat  at  work,  and  advancing  to  that  where 
Lady  Rosa  was  writing,  he  leaned  his  hands  upon 
it,  so  as  to  command  a  full  view  of  her  coun- 
tenance,  and,   in  a  tone    of  careless  confidence. 
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asked  her  if  she  had  yet  decided  on  the  day  for 
the  archery  meeting.  To  his  surprise  she  expressed 
her  objections  to  it  as  strongly  as  before. 

He  was  instantly  in  arms.  "  Good  heavens,  girl !" 
he  exclaimed,  "you  don't  seriously  mean  to  entrap 
people  into  the  house,  and  then  keep  them  as  if  they 
were  in  a  workhouse  !" 

Unused  to  the  vehemence  of  his  manner,  which 
had  never  been  called  forth  in  his  visits  to  Elliston 
House,  she  looked  up  with  astonishment,  not  wholly 
unmingled  with  alarm ;  which  he  no  sooner  per- 
ceived than  passing  his  hand  fondly  across  her 
eyes,  he  said,  "Don't  look  so  pleadingly  at  me,  you 
monkey,  for  I  will  carry  my  point!  but  I'm  not 
really  rough  nor  angry.  I  tell  you  again  it's  only  my 
manner,  and  I  will  make  it  anything  you  please,  if 
you  will  only  listen  to  reason." 

"  Don't  you  think,  dear  L'Estrange,"  she  said 
''  that  to  endeavour  to  stifle  my  reason  would  be 
much  more  to  your  purpose  ?" 

*'  I  thank  you  !  Talk  of  my  vehemence  !  but  I 
think  you  can  be  as  sarcastic  yourself  as  any  one  !" 

"  Nay,  I  did  not  say  a  word  about  vehemence," 
she  said,  still  laughingly,  "  but  you  know  if  the  cap 
fits  !" 

**  It  does  not,  then,  fit,  but  it  does  not  require  a 
conjuring  cap  to  read  your  countenance  as  plainly 
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as  if  you  spoke,  you  pretty  pert  monkey  !  However, 
it  really  is  only  my  manner." 

"'Rather  an  unfortunate  one  for  a  diplomatist !" 

*'  Ay,  there  you  go  again  !  Rosa,  do  you  know 
I  begin  to  suspect  you're  grown  deuced  cross  ?" 

*'  I  hope  not." 

*'  Well,  you  need  not  hope  it,  for  I'm  sure  you 
are!  I  remember  the  time  when  half  what  I  have 
said  now  would  make  you  do  anything." 

*' Anything  I  did  not  think  wrong.  So  it  would 
now,  my  dear  brother,"  she  said,  and  cast  down 
her  eyes,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  reproach  him 
with  how  far  she  had  already  suffered  him  to  pre- 
vail. "  But  really,"  she  continued,  "  when  I  do 
think  of  the  state  of  this  neighbourhood  as  I  have 
heard  it  described,  of  the  misery  that  is  around  us 
at  this  moment,  and  what  the  sufferings  of  those 
wretched  creatures  must  be  who  are  lying  two  and 
three  in  one  bed,  with  an  infectious  and  frightful  dis- 
order, it  makes  me  absolutely  afraid  to  waste  the 
money,  just  at  present,  in  idle  amusements  and 
luxuries,  that  would  bring  such  relief  to  them." 

"  Good  God  !  that's  bad  enough  certainly.  Are 
they  really  in  such  a  state  as  that  ?"  and  he  walked 
with  hasty  steps  the  length  of  the  room,  his  head 
bent  upon  his  chest  in  a  sudden  fit  of  meditation, 
and  totally  forgetful  that  there  was  any  one  pre- 
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sent  but  his  sister  and  himself.  Lady  St.  Clair 
did  not  forget  it  however,  and,  as  he  passed  her 
work-table,  a  spool  of  silk  happened  to  roll  oppor- 
tunely from  her  lap,  and  coiled  itself  round  his 
boot,  which,  however,  as  he  only  noticed  it  by 
shaking  it  petulantly  off,  she  caught  up  and  kept 
in  better  order  as  he  repassed  again  to  the  part  of 
the  room  whence  he  had  started. 

"  Rosa,"  he  began  again,  "  I'll  make  a  bargain 
with  you.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  If  you'll 
second  me,  heart  and  hand,  in  this  little  scheme 
which  common  decency  requires,  I'll  promise  to 
second  you  in  yours.  I'll  speak  seriously  to  my 
father  about  this  hospital,  or  whatever  it  is  you 
want,  and  I'll  give  you  what  I  can  afford  towards 
it  myself.  But  you  are  quite  sure  you  are  not  de- 
ceived ?"  he  added,  with  sudden  caution;  **  who 
told  you  all  this  ?" 

**  Mr.  Rochford,"  she  said,  with  a  degree  of  quiet 
calmness  which  surprised  herself. 

"  How  does  he  know  ?" 

"  Ask  Hubert,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Rochford  goes  about  himself,  visiting  the  poor  crea- 
tures in  their  most  loathsome  and  dangerous  condi- 
tions— affording  them  all  the  relief  and  comfort 
that  the  sympathy  or  means  of  one  individual  can 
bestow.    He  and  the  Catholic  priest  go  together  to 
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places  where  they  can  scarcely  procure  nurses,  even 
for  money,  to  attend." 

"  Good  God  of  heaven!  that  really  is  very  extraor- 
dinary !  The  Catholic  priest  one  does  not  wonder 
at,  for  many  reasons ;  but  Rochford, — so  handsome 
and  so  refined  and  elegant  as  he  is  !  and  who  might, 
too^  be  so  much  admired  in  the  world !  Ah  !  I  dare 
say,  after  all,"  he  said,  with  a  look  of  sudden,  and,  it 
seemed,  melancholy  reflection, — "  I  dare  say  that 
when  one  grew  old,  or  if  one  was  sick  or  sad,  Roch- 
ford might  be  a  better  friend  than  many  a  gayer 
fellow ;  but  how  very  odd  that  he  should  choose 
such  a  life  in  youth  and  health ! — I  suppose  he's 
not  afraid  of  fever ;  now,  I  am,  most  deucedly." 

"  They  say  there  would  be  less  of  it  if  there  was 
a  good  hospital." 

''  Ah  !  there  is  something  in  that !  it  is  a  consi- 
deration ;  for,  after  all,  charity  begins  at  home ! 
Well,  I  say  Rosa,  I've  made  my  proposal.  Is  it  a 
bargain  ?" 

'*  I  don't  even  know  what  it  is." 

"  Now,  Rosa,  how  can  you  tease  me  so,  instead 
of  trying  to  encourage  me  when  I  am  inclined  to 
right !  Well,  then,  I  say  that  if  you  will  forward  this 
scheme  of  mine,  honourably  and  faithfully,  I  will 
promise,  honourably  and  faithfully,  to  forward  yours, 
and  just  in  the  same  proportion.  Here's  my  hand 
on  it ; — give  me  yours." 
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But  she  put  hers  playfully  behind  her.  "  I  must 
first  know  how  soon  you  will  procure  me  the  money 
from  papa." 

"  Why,  you  know  perfectly  well,  that  for  that  I 
must  watch  my  time,  and  that  to  choose  it  badly 
would  spoil  all." 

"  Well,  at  least  you  can  tell  me  how  much  you 
will  give  me  yourself,  and  how  soon  ?" 

''  Oh  you  Jew  !  you  very  Israelite  in  whom  there 
is  guile  !  I  must  tell  you  frankly  I  have  not  a  sous 
this  moment,  but  I  will  watch  my  own  lucky  hour 
for  you  as  well  as  my  father's ;  and  remember,  in 
proportion  as  I  see  you  good,  I  will  be  good." 

"  But  we  must  start  fair ;  you  must  begin  as 
soon  as  I  begin." 

*'  Not  at  all,  because,  don't  you  see,  most  of  your 
preparations  can  be  going  on  without  ready  money, 
and  /  may  be  absolutely  obliged  to  wait  a  little  be- 
fore I  can  procure  it.  There's  a  dear,  good  girl 
now !  do  yield  a  little  to  a  weak  brother  to  coax 
him  on  ;"  and,  dragging  her  hand  from  behind  her, 
he  shook  it  until  he  shook  himself  into  good  hu- 
mour, and,  calling  over  his  shoulder  to  the  other 
ladies,  whose  presence  he  now  condescended  to  re- 
member, he  summoned  them  to  a  consultation  as  to 
day,  costume,  &c. 

They  all  affected  as  much  delighted  surprise  at 
the  announcement  of  such  a  plan  being  on  the 
M  2 
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tapis,  as  if  they  had  not  heard  every  word  that 
passed  between  the  brother  and  sister ;  and  Lady 
St.  Clair  observed — "That  Lady  Rosa  had,  of 
course,  decided  all  these  points  in  her  own  mind." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  Lady  Rosa  answered,  making 
a  dying  effort  in  support  of  her  cause,  "  I  disapprove 
of  the  whole  affair  at  the  present  moment;  and 
have  not  thought  of  it  at  all." 

Every  one  seemed  astounded  at  this  announce- 
ment; and  Lady  St.  Clair,  looking  up  at  Lord 
L'Estrange,  said,  with  a  pretty  sort  of  timid  hesi- 
tation— ''Then  surely,  my  Lord,  if  Lady  Rosa 
disapproves  of  it — "  but,  before  she  could  proceed 
further,  he  interrupted  her,  and  in  a  calmer,  and, 
therefore,  more  serious  manner  than  he  had  yet 
assumed,  said — "  Rosa,  I  take  this  as  exceedingly 
unkind.  I  confess  I  am  offended.  The  whole 
matter  is  this,"  he  added,  turning  to  Lady  St.  Clair ; 
"  some  meddling  idiot  has  been  cramming  her  head 
with  stuff  and  nonsense  about  wasting  money,  on 
account  of  some  hospital  or  other,  as  if  we  were  a 
set  of  paupers  and  could  not  afford  both !  but,  by 
heavens,  it  will  only  make  me,  for  one,  ten  times 
more  extravagant,  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the 
family." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  Lord  !"  interposed  Lady  St.  Clair, 
*'  if  this  be  Lady  Rosa's  feeling,  surely  no  one  can 
fail  to  approve  and  sympathize  in  it.     I  have  my- 
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self  heard  Mr.  Rochford  speak  most  touchingly 
upon  the  subject,  and  have  been  thinking  a  good 
deal  about  it,"  she  added,  with  a  gentle  sigh,  and  a 
pretty  casting  down  of  the  softest  eyes  in  the  world. 
"  But  if  this  is  really  dear  Lady  Rosa's  only  objec- 
tion, surely  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  reconcile 
all  points.  You  will  pardon  me,  dearest  creature," 
she  said,  taking  Lady  Rosa's  hand  with  a  peculiar 
air  of  tender  respect,  and  folding  it  between  her 
own,  which  in  that  position  shewed  to  peculiar 
advantage,  "  you  will  pardon  me  for  presuming  to 
suggest  to  you,  but  you  know  I  am  a  good  many 
years  longer  in  the  world  than  you  are — well,  then, 
let  us  have  this  dejeuner  and  shooting-match,  if 
your  naughty,  wayward  brother  has  set  his  heart  on 
it — but  let  us  work  double  tides,  afterwards,  as  a 
purification ;  let  us  call  upon  all  the  ladies  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  join  us  in  getting  up  a  bazaar, — 
we  can  make  the  prettiest  things  in  the  world  out 
of  the  shreds  and  scraps  of  our  archery-dresses, — 
and  dedicate  the  profits  to  this  poor  hospital ;  we 
shall  thus  be  at  once  encouraging  the  industrious, 
and  relieving  the  sick  at  the  same  time.  What 
say  you?  I  assure  you  I  have  seen  four  hundred 
pounds  collected  in  a  morning  at  a  bazaar ;  and, 
though  I  suppose  that  is  too  much  to  expect  here, 
you  will  find  that  the  profits  will  greatly  exceed 
what  you  would  imagine  to  be  the  proportion  to 
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other  charities.  I  know  nothing  so  successful  as 
bazaars.    In  them  it  may  be  truly  said  that — 

*  Even  our  failings  lean  to  virtue's  side/ 

For  you  gentlemen  have  no  idea,"  she  said,  with  a 
smile  and  a  glance  at  Lord  L'Estrange,  "  how  much 
our  vanity  is  interested  in  procuring  the  highest 
prices  for  the  chains  and  purses,  and  so  forth,  which 
it  would  not  be  comme  ilfaut,  otherwise,  to  present : 
and  then,  you  know,  no  gentleman  who  deserves 
the  name,  can  refuse  to  make  such  purchases, 
made  by  such  hands,  and  for  such  purposes.  It 
really  is  an  admirable  institution  V* 

"  Capital ! — most  excellent ! — nothing  can  be 
better !"  reiterated  Lord  L'Estrange.  '*  I  knew  we 
had  but  to  call  you  over  to  set  everything  to  rights  ! 
Now,  Rosa,  I  trust  your  scruples  are  at  rest  ?  I 
think  the  parson  himself  could  make  no  objection 
now.  What !  are  you  sulky  still  ?  Well,  I  be- 
lieve I  did  speak  vehemently  again  ;  if  so,  I  heartily 
beg  your  pardon.  The  fact  is,  that  it's  just  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  what  you  said — my  manner 
is  so  perfect  as  a  diplomatist,  that,  when  I  get  home 
again,  and  am  allowed  to  be  natural,  Tm  like  a 
school-boy  let  loose  from  school." 

"  I  have  always  heard  they  are  the  most  dis- 
agreeable things  in  nature !"  said  his  sister,  de- 
murely. 
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"  Come  now  !  I  know,  by  that,  you  are  in  good 
humour  again.  You  would  not  have  said  that 
seriously,  and  with  that  look.'*  And  Lady  Rosa 
acknowledged  that  her  scruples  were  removed. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  for  a  neophyte,  and 
one  circumstanced  as  she  was,  she  had  already 
made  a  tolerable  struggle;  and  if  Rochford  would 
have  told  her  that  bazaars,  and  such  fitful  and  irre- 
gular supplies,  were  more  calculated  to  create  an 
unwholesome  and  vapid  expectation  in  the  minds 
of  those  whom  they  assumed  to  serve,  while  they 
deprived  struggling  industry  of  its  employment,  and 
caused  the  tinsel  and  fanciful  robe  of  ostentation  to 
be  mistaken,  even  by  the  wearers,  for  the  sober  and 
substantial  mantle  of  charity,  he  was  not  present 
at  the  moment  to  tell  it  to  her ;  and  she  may  be 
pardoned  for  having  fallen  into  an  error  just  then 
60  prevailing. 

The  conversation  now  turned  on  the  costume 
and  the  prizes ;  and  Lady  St.  Clair  proposed  that 
they  should  have  the  advantage  of  other  gentlemen's 
suggestions.  Lord  Halimore,  who  was  the  only  one 
to  be  found,  immediately  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  scheme. 

"  Oh  dear  yes  !  A  bazaar  of  all  things ! "  he 
lisped  out.  "  I  quite  approve  of  that.  It  was  a 
capital  idea  of  yours,  Lady  Rosa!"  he  said,  going 
round  to  her;  but  as  she  gave  the  merit  where  it 
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was  due — "Oh!  it  was  Lady  St.  Clair's  sugges- 
tion, was  it?"  he  said.  '*  Well,  still  it  was  a  good 
idea  I  Fm  sure  you'll  make  such  pretty  things, 
Lady  Rosa  !  'Tis  quite  the  best  way  to  do  charity." 

The  silver  arrow  was  of  course  proposed ;  but 
Lady  St.  Clair  suggested  that  the  prize  for  the 
ladies  should  be  something  more  appropriate  to 
their  ordinary  characters. 

"  We  shall  shoot  but  once,"  she  said,  "  and  we 
should  like  to  have  such  a  trophy  of  our  conquest 
as  we  might  constantly  exhibit.  We  shall  be  archers 
but  for  one  day,  but  women  always.  Let  it  be 
some  ornament  for  the  hair,  for  instance." 

Some  one  proposed  the  crescent  of  Diana. 

"Very  well,"  she  said;  ''but  let  it  be  surmounted 
with  strawberry-leaves  to  enliven  it." 

"  A  marquises  coronet,  in  short?"  exclaimed  Lord 
L'Estrange,  quickly, and  darting  on  her  at  the  same 
time  a  glance  of  peculiar  and  penetrating  inquiry. 
She  affected  surprise,  and  tried  to  blush ;  but  be- 
fore she  could  effect  it,  every  one  else  exclaimed 
that  it  was  an  excellent  idea^  and  it  was  carried 
without  further  application  to  Lord  L'Estrange. 
Here,  however,  ended  her  triumph  for  the  present* 
For,  although  Lord  Halimore  could  not  again  at- 
tempt to  attribute  the  ingenuity  to  Lady  Rosa, 
he  indemnified  himself  by  whispering  to  her  in 
a  manner  as  expressive  as  good  breeding  would 
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admit   of — "  I   hope   youUl  win  the    strawberry- 
leaves.'* 

"  Thank  you  !"  she  said,  smilingly. 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  he  lisped  again.  "  But  you  must 
practise  very  hard ;  for  something  tells  me  Lady 
St.  Clair  is  bent  on  winning  them."  Lady  Rosa 
stole  a  glance  at  his  countenance  as  he  uttered  these 
words;  but  it  was  as  simple  and  unfraught  with 
malicious  meaning  as  she  could  desire ;  and  if  she 
saw  little  likely  to  engage  her  best  affections,  she 
could  believe  her  brother,  that,  to  many,  there  was 
nothing  positively  to  counterbalance  his  worldly  ad- 
vantages; and  she  admitted  it  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
She  had  just  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  when  her 
father  calling  her  out  of  the  room,  informed  her  that 
he  had  that  moment  returned  from  a  fruitless  mis- 
sion to  Still-Organ  Abbey.  "  Not  altogether  fruit- 
less either,"  he  said  ;  "for,  though  none  of  the  rest  of 
the  family  will  come,  Rochford  himself  will  be  here 
to  dinner.  Poor  fellow  !  What  do  you  think,  after 
all,  was,  I  suspect,  the  reason  of  his  leaving  us  ? 
Simply  for  fear  we  should  be  crowded  !  For  the 
moment  I  told  him  about  Sir  Charles  Wilton's  se- 
cession, his  whole  countenance  lighted  up  as  I  never 
saw  it  before ;  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  ac- 
ceded at  once  to  my  request  that  he  would  return 
and  make  out  his  visit  as  he  had  intended.  So  now, 
Rosa,  I  do  entreat  that  you  will  be  civil  to  him." 
M  3 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


In  the  course  of  the  appointed  day  and  evening, 
the  expected  guests  arrived  at  Lisbrian  Castle ;  and 
if  Lady  Rosa  had  any  lingering  doubts  as  to  the 
opinions  pronounced  in  their  favour,  they  were  dis- 
pelled before  the  evening  had  closed  in.  There 
w2iS  not,  perhaps,  the  cold  and  posee  retenue  that 
novelists  describe  as  the  criterion  of  fashionable 
manners,  as  if  there  ought  ever  to  be  a  fashion  in 
that  which,  to  be  perfect,  should  be  founded  in  the 
immutable  feelings  of  our  nature ;  but  there  was, 
instead,  the  lively  fancy — the  brilliant  wit — the 
diversified  character — and  the  perfect  honhommie 
of  talent,  not  checked,  but  cultivated  and  refined, 
as  well  by  judicious  nurture  in  early  youth,  as  by 
occasional  intercourse  with  the  most  polished  so- 
ciety of  fashionable  resorts  afterwards.  And  if  a  pro- 
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vincial  accent  or  intonation  did,  now  and  then,  be- 
tray the  locality  of  the  speaker,  in  giving  forth  sen- 
timents or  feelings  that  have  no  home  more  limited 
than  the  heart  of  man,  Lady  Rosa  L'Estrange  had 
too  strongly  within  herself  the  real  elements  of  re- 
finement not  to  feel  that  those  who  could  pronounce 
such  penalty  of  the  musical  ear  to  be  vulgarity  knew 
of  no  standard  beyond  its  outward  symbols. 

She  saw  united,  not  merely  in  social  intercourse 
in  her  own  drawing-room,  but  in  the  closest  ties  of 
which  our  nature  is  susceptible,  the  members  of  the 
churches  of  England  and  of  Rome.    She  heard  the 
subject  frequently  alluded  to  before  them,  and  by 
them — not  as  a  mysterious  whisper  nor  an  open 
war-cry — but  in  the  spirit  of  true  Christian  charity, 
or  good-humoured  raillery,  as  the  case  might  be  ; — 
and  often  she  wondered  within  herself  where  might 
be  found  the  scenes  of  hideous  hatred  and  ferocity, 
bigotry  and  misery,  which  it  is  the  business  or  the 
pleasure  of  some  to  describe — with  what  aim  or  ob- 
ject must  rest  between  themselves  and  the  God  of 
'peace  and  good  will  to  men  to  earth/    And,  again, 
she  asked  what  was  the  cause  of  the  difference 
between  these  persons  and  the  gentry  in  her  own 
immediate  neighbourhood  ?     And  when  her  heart^p 
replied — "  The  prodigality  and  selfishness  of  your 
own  ancestors,"  she  turned  aside  to  hide  the  tear 
of  agony,  as  she  thought  that  she  was  again  called 
upon  to  abandon  the  hope  of  making  reparation,  ere 
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it  had  time  to  do  more  than  infuse  its  sweet  breath 
into  her  soul. 

And  was  there  no  one  attentive  enough  to  the 
young  mistress  of  the  revels  to  notice  that  tear  of 
agony  ?  Yes.  There  was  one  who,  no  longer  flying 
from  his  own  feelings,  and  obliging  her,  in  the  in- 
nocence of  her  enthusiastic  thirst  for  truth  and 
knowledge,  to  pursue,  hovered  around  and  about 
her  with  such  eloquent,  though  silent  devotion,  that, 
suddenly,  like  a  scared  and  guilty  thing,  she  re- 
membered her  promise,  and  began  to  start  from  the 
deep  tender  gaze  of  the  dark  eyes  that  now  only  waited 
permission  to  turn  their  expression  into  words,  to 
smile  a  hollow  or  heart-sick  smile  on  the  Marquis 
of  Halimore,  who,  in  his  habitual,  but  unobstrusive 
self-confidence  asked,  as  yet,  no  greater  boon, — and 
there  was  yet  another  looking  upon  those  smiles 
and  tears — but  with  a  different  effect — one  whose 
very  soul  became  a  volcano  within  her,  and  who 
was  only  able  to  restrain  herself  from  some  de- 
structive outbreak  by  the  fatal  conviction  that  there 
was  not  a  tone,  a  look,  or  word  of  her  innocent 
rival  of  which  she  could  assert,  "Thou  shouldst 
have  done  otherwise !" 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  a  chill  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  some  other  accidental  circumstance, 
caused  dancing  to  be,  for  the  first  time,  proposed  as 
the  evening's  amusement.  Lady  Rosa,  particularly 
fond  of  it  herself,  as  all  cheerful,  healthful  young 
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persons  are,  and  anxious  to  indulge  the  humour  of 
her  guests,  yet  did  not  forget  that,  as  it  was  amongst 
the  catalogue  of  prohibitions  made  by  man  in  ad- 
dition to,  those  made  by  God,  it  was  possible  it 
might  be  offensive  to  Mr.  Rochford's  principles. 
Previous,  therefore,  to  encouraging  it,  she  cast  an 
anxious  glance  round  the  room;  and  seeing  him 
standing  with  Hubert  on  the  hearth-rug,  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  company,  with  his  coffee-cup  still  in  his 
hand,  as  if  they  had  been  too  deeply  engaged  in  con- 
versation to  recollect  it,  she  went  over  to  them,  and 
intimated  to  her  brother  the  wishes  of  the  company. 

"  And  why  do  you  delay  ?  Why  do  you  not  set 
about  it  at  once  ?  Shall  I  go  and  get  a  partner  V* 
Hubert  asked.  But  still  she  hesitated ;  and,  at 
last,  with  a  gentle,  deprecating  look  and  tone,  she 
said — "  I  was  not  sure  whether  it  might  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  Mr.  Rochford  ?" 

'*  Not  if  you  will  honour  me  with  your  hand  for 
the  first  set,"  Rochford  instantly  replied;  and,  in 
her  surprise,  she  smiled  her  own  sweet,  open  smile, 
as  she  took  his  arm,  and  forgot  to  look  round  her 
for  Lord  Halimore.  In  the  meantime,  she  perceived 
that  the  company  were  grouping  themselves  for 
waltzing ;  and  gently  withdrawing  her  hand  from 
his  arm,  she  was  preparing  to  join  them,  when 
Rochford,  as  gently  replacing  it,  said — "  I  do  not 
waltz ;"  and  would  have  led  her  away  ;  but  some 
one  having  overheard  his  words,  a  quadrille  wa^' 
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immediately  formed  round  them,  and  they  found 
themselves,  almost  unconsciously,  a  party  in  it. 

It  is  a  common  assertion,  and  a  natural  one,  that 
people  like  to  do  what  they  do  well ;  and  so  grace- 
ful, so  gentlemanly,  and  yet  so  animated,  wasRoch- 
ford's  dancing,  that,  when  he  returned  to  his  place. 
Lady  Rosa  could  not  help  observing  on  the  mis- 
take which  she,  in  common  with  many  others,  had 
made,  in  supposing  he  disapproved  of  what  he  had 
evidently  practised  a  great  deal,  and  enjoyed;  and 
asked  if  he  was  not  equally  fond  of  waltzing. 

He  smiled  as  he  said,  "  You  are  still  under  a 
mistake  on  this  important  subject !  I  do  not  prac- 
tise dancing.  I  am  infringing  my  custom — my  sys- 
tem, I  may  say — by  joining  in  it  now.  But,  without 
entering  upon  my  own  particular  ideas  upon  the 
subject,  it  may  be  enough  to  say, that,  while  so  many 
wise  and  good  people  condemn  waltzing,  I  think  I 
should  be  wrong  in  practising  it,  and  therefore  I 
never  do." 

"  But  does  not  that  equally  apply  to  all  dancing? 
for  there  are  many  who  object  to  all  kinds  of  it; 
and  yet,  while  you,  of  your  own  free  will^f  I  may 
hope  it  was — invited  me  to  dance,  you  refused  my 
invitation  to  waltz." 

"  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  away  my  barbarism  by 
explaining  the  distinction  I  draw  between  them, 
always  premising  that,  for  the  present,  I  withhold 
my  own  individual  feelings  respecting  waltzing. 
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Well,  then,  I  said  that  many  wise  and  good  persons 
object  to  it;  and  they  do  so  on  fair  and  tangible, 
however  disputable,  grounds.  They  say  it  is  wrong 
in  itself — indelicate,  in  short ;  and  as  1  think  a  clergy- 
man— if  not  older  in  years,  so  as  to  escape  being 
swayed  by  the  passions  or  prejudices  of  youth  in 
guiding  others — should  be  at  least  able  to  command 
his  own,  I  should  hold  myself  inexcusable  if,  for 
a  mere  selfish  indulgence,  I  were  to  outrage  feelings 
that  I  think  cannot  be  too  much  respected,  because 
respectable  in  themselves.  They  involve  no  special 
doctrine,  command,  or  prohibition,  but  appeal  sim- 
ply, and  at  once,  to  our  social  feelings.  '  It  is  too 
familiar;'  'it  is  indelicate,'  is  their  fair  and  simple 
objection ;  and  should  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  be 
respected.  But  with  dancing  in  general  it  appears 
to  me  exactly  the  reverse.  So  far  from  those  who 
condemn  it  being  the  wise  and  good,  they  are  gene- 
rally those  who  confound  the  use  and  abuse — that 
common,  but  most  fatal,  error  of  narrow,  captious 
minds,  which  converts  the  blessings  of  God  (as 
every  natural  desire  exercised  in  moderation  is,) 
into  a  snare  and  a  curse.  Few  will  venture  to  pro- 
nounce that  dancing  is  immoral  in  itself,  or  that  it 
outrages  any  particular  social  feeling  or  religious 
principle ;  but  they  come  forward  presumptuously 
denouncing  it  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
because  in  the  present  state  of  society  it  is  made  to 
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contribute  to  vanity  and  dissipation  of  the  mind. 
But  what  is  the  institution,  however  sacred  and  es- 
sential, that  man  cannot — nay,  has  not — contrived 
to  convert  to  evil  purposes  ?  And  is  this  a  sufficient 
reason  for  us  to  presume  to  condemn  our  brothers, 
or  sisters  either,"  he  said,  smiling,  "for  practising 
an  innocent,  cheerful,  healthful  recreation,  which 
neither  Jesus  Christ  nor  his  apostles  condemned  ? 
They  tell  us,  indeed,  that  if  our  hearts  were  really 
turned  to  God,  we  should  no  longer  relish  what 
have  been  given  to  us  as  pleasures  here.  Be  it  so ; 
but  let  us  then  begin  by  turning  our  hearts  to  God  ; 
and  if  this  condemnation  of  dancing  be  indeed  one 
of  the  infallible  evidences,  it  must  inevitably  follow 
in  its  proper  place;  but,  in  the  name  of  common 
sincerity,  let  us  beware  of  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  so  making  the  worst  of  hypocrites  by 
endeavouring  to  produce  the  evidence  when  the 
truth  is  not  in  us  !  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  as  con- 
vinced as  of  my  own  existence  that  most  young 
persons,  properly  educated  in  other  respects,  join 
in  the  occasional  meetings  for  dancing  and  other 
innocent  amusements  with  feelings  quite  as  well 
harmonized  to  give  glory  and  gratitude  to  God  as 
those  who  sit  at  home  breaking  a  positive  command 
by  pronouncing  judgment  on  them." 

"  Mr.  Rochford,  may  I  make  one  observation?" 
Lady  Rosa  asked. 
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"A  thousand — ten  thousand,  if  you  will!"  he 
ardently  answered.  "  You  are  very  good  to  have 
listened  to  me  so  long." 

"  Well,  then,  when  you  condemn  those  persons 
for  judging,  are  you  not  falling  into  the  very  error 
you  accuse  them  of?" 

"  No.  For  where  a  command  or  prohibition  is 
so  express  as  that  all  alike  acknowledge  it,  he  who 
breaks  as  well  as  he  who  keeps  it,  it  is  no  longer  for 
those  who  pronounce  it  right  or  wrong  to  obey  or 
infringe  it.  It  is  when  a  point  admits  of  doubts — 
inferences,  in  short — which  appear  differently  to 
different  understandings,  that  I  conceive  it  to  be  as 
awful  as  imbecile  to  pronounce  our  own  view  in- 
fallibly the  right  one,  and  that  of  others  wrong. 
The  very  fact  of  those  points  being  left  susceptible 
of  difference  of  opinion  by  Him  who  knew  the  heart 
of  man  should  teach  us  to  bear  with  those  differ- 
ences. I  believe  there  never  was  any  on  any  one 
of  the  ten  commandments." 

"Oh,  surely  there  was  !"  Lady  Rosa  hastily  ex- 
claimed. *^  Surely  the  Roman  Catholics  take  a 
different  view  from  what  we  do  of  the  command 
against  graven  images  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  they  do.  I  believe  that  we  and 
they  alike  profess^ — remember,  1  say  profess, — and 
I  object  to  any  right  of  judging  a  doctrine  beyond 
what  is  professed,  however  we  may  condemn  indi- 
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vidual  practice — well,  I  say  that  I  believe  they 
and  we  alike  profess  to  condemn  the  worship  of 
images." 

**  But  we  are  forbidden  to  bow  down  to  them  !" 
'^  Yes  ;  and  there  again  we  seem  to  understand 
the  matter  alike,  however  differently  we  act  on  it, 
or  however  it  may  have  been  abused  on  their  parts, 
for  they  bow  before  graven  images,  and  so  do  we ; 
they  before  the  images  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  saints 
and  angels,  and  we  before  the  king's  empty  chair, 
or  the  commanding  officer's  cap  and  feather." 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Rochford  !  but  you  surely  cannot  say 
that  you  think  it  is  in  the  same  spirit?" 

**  Certainly  I  do  not ;  but  I  think,  while  they  ad- 
here to  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  else  while  we  in- 
fringe it,  that  we  have  no  right  to  condemn  them 
openly,  for  what  they  deny  passes  in  the  depths  of 
their  own  spirit." 

"  Then  how  are  they  to  be  converted  ?" 
"  I  think  by  appealing  to  their  reason  and  expe- 
rience as  to  the  liability  to  abuse  of  such  practices, 
and  the  consequent  and  fearful  responsibility  of 
any  religious  institution  not  commanded  by  God. 
Certainly  not  by  attacking  them  on  untenable 
grounds,  and  pronouncing  it  more  idolatrous  to 
bow  before  the  image  of  the  crucifix  than  before 
the  chair  of  the  king,  when  both  alike  disclaim 
adoration  or  worship  of  the  image." 
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'*  But  do  you  not  think,  at  least,  that  as  their 
images  are  intended  to  represent  beings  not  of  this 
world,  that  there  is  danger  of  their  mistaking  the 
representation  for  the  reality,  and  so  literally  wor- 
shipping graven  images  ?" 

"  No  more  than  I  think  there  is  danger  of  any 
one,  while  pressing  the  picture  of  a  departed  friend 
lo  his  lips,  mistaking  that  picture  for  the  friend 
himself, — a  circumstance  which  I  believe  impos- 
sible to  occur." 

**  But  you  know  they  have  told  of  miraculous 
images,  opening  and  shutting  their  eyes,  for  in- 
stance." 

"  I  do ;  and  as  this  only  happens  amongst  the 
most  ignorant  and  degraded  persons,  and  the  most 
esteemed  and  gifted  images,  the  very  fact  of  their 
pronouncing  it  a  miracle  shews  that  they  do  not 
mistake  the  image  for  a  living  being;  but  their  be- 
lieving that  such  miracles  ever  happen  is  one  of 
the  abuses  I  deplore ;  and  to  guard  against  which  I 
would  not  explode  images  forcibly — thereby,  by  the 
laws  of  human  nature,  fixing  their  affections  more 
firmly  on  them — until  by  education  I  had  convinced 
them  of  their  inutility  as  helps  to  devotion." 

'*  Mr.  Rochford,"  Lady  Rosa  said,  *'  I  only  won- 
der that,  instead  of  making  converts  to  the  Pro- 
testant church,  you  have  not  made  your  own  flock 
Catholics  ?" 
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"  You  need  not,"  he  said.  "  A  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  poor  men  who  did  become 
convinced  of  his  errors,  may  set  your  mind  at  rest 
on  that  point.  A  fter  hearing  Mr.  McCarthy  and 
myself  converse  together  for  some  time  at  his  own 
request,  when  I  admitted  all  I  have  now  admitted, 
and  just  as  readily,  and  Mr.  McCarthy,  turning  to 
him  in  triumph,  said,  ''  Now,  you  hear  Mr.  Roch- 
ford's  own  opinions  on  some  of  the  worst  charges 
against  us ;"  he  shook  his  head,  and,  after  a  few 
moments'  deep  consideration,  he  said,  *'  It  is  not  by 
the  faults  or  misrepresentations  of  others,  Sir,  that 
I  can  be  saved ;  and  when  Misther  Rochford  can 
afford  to  spake  so  civilly  about  the  Catholic  church, 
there  must  be  something  altogether  better  in  his 
own;  so,  with  the  blessin'  of  God,  I'll  be  said  by 
him,  wishin'  you  and  yours  both  the  happiness  of 
earth  and  heaven,  Misther  McCarthy,  and  many 
thanks.  Sir,  for  all  your  throuble." 

"  And  is  he  really  a  good  man,  and  one  of  our 
tenants?"  Lady  Rosa  asked. 

"  As  good  and  intelligent  a  fellow  as  I  ever  saw, 
and — shall  I  add — Lieutenant-General  to  the  Earl 
of  Mar." 

'*  Nay,  you  laugh  at  me,  Mr.  Rochford  !  but  I 
only  asked  in  order  that  I  might  encourage  him." 

''  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Lady  Rosa!  but,  as  under 
the  delusive  name  of  encouragement  I  think  you 
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mean  reward,  I  would  beg  of  you  to  do  nothing 
whatever  to  encourage  him.  Those  who  are  sincere 
in  their  professions  require  no  encouragement  of 
that  sort  from  man ;  and,  liable  as  we  all  are  to 
mistake  our  own  motives,  and  suffer  them  to  be 
corrupted,  I  think  it  impossible  to  keep  too  widely 
asunder  temporal  rewards  and  spiritual  convictions, 
and  the  contrary  seems  to  me  an  error  so  fatal,  and 
yet  so  prevalent,  that  I  think,  in  times  like  these, 
every  one  should  have  embroidered  on  his  bed 
*'  Happy  are  you  when  men  persecute  and  revile 
you  for  my  sake/  But  the  quadrille  is  over;  will 
you  walk  about  ?  or  may  I  lead  you  to  a  seat  ?" 

Before  Lady  Rosa  had  time  to  answer.  Lord 
Halimore  came  up,  and  requested  her  to  waltz. 
She  begged  to  be  excused,  and  he  instantly  with- 
drew ;  but,  then,  feeling  some  slight  embarrassment 
herself,  in  order  to  relieve  it  she  said,  "  I  cannot 
yet  understand,  Mr.  Rochford,  why  you  infringed 
your  rule  by  dancing  at  all  to-night?'* 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  and  then,  as  they 
found  themselves  a  little  without  the  general  circle, 
he  said,  in  a  very  low,  impressive  tone,  which, 
however,  was  by  no  means  successful  in  concealing 
his  faltering  emotion,  **  I  told  you  that  to  dance  a 
quadrille  does  not  militate  against  my  principles, 
when  I  see  what  appears  to  me  sufficient  reasons 
for  doing  sc — and  for  my  reasons  to-night — has  not 
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the  success  of  my  little  trap,  so  far,  betrayed  to  you 
what  they  were  ?" 

In  the  most  unfeigned  surprise  she  answered, 
<'Not  in  the  least;"  and  fixed  her  inquiring  eyes 
upon  him.  He  permitted  his  to  meet  them,  with 
all  his  ardent  feelings  beaming  through  them,  as 
he  said,  "  By  what  other  means  could  I  have  en- 
joyed the  conversation  we  have  held  ?  Are  you 
not  aware  that  of  late — " 

But  before  he  could  utter  another  word  she  had 
started  from  his  side,  and  seating  herself  hastily 
beside  a  deaf  old  lady  at  the  furthest  end  of  the 
room,  seemed  busily  engaged  in  bodily  efforts  to 
entertain  her.  For  a  few  minutes  Rochford  remained 
as  if  fastened  to  the  spot  where  she  had  left  him. 
But  besides  that,  neither  in  her  countenance  norman- 
ner,  however  inexplicable  at  the  moment,  was  there 
anything  that  spoke  positively  of  aversion  or  dis- 
pleasure— when  he  saw,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
many  solicitations  made  to  her  to  join  the  waltzers, 
she  still  remained  seated  beside  the  deaf  old  lady, 
so  holy  and  so  sweet  a  hope  sprang  up  within  his 
heart,  that  he  felt  he  could  not  live  another  moment 
without  having  it  confirmed  or  annihilated. 

In  an  instant  he  had  crossed  the  room,  and  was 
at  her  side.  "  You  are  not  waltzing  V  he  whis- 
pered softly,  tremulously,  inquiringly. 

"  No,"  she  answered ;  and,  feeling  as  if  detected 
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in  a  crime,  quickly  added,  "  my  head  aches  very 
much." 

He  gazed  on  her  in  silence  for  a  moment ;  he 
almost  smiled  ;  but  it  was  such  a  smile  as  seraphs 
give  to  the  first  lisping  prayer  of  infancy.  "  Must 
I  think  that  is  your  only  reason  V  he  asked,  in  the 
same  low,  expressive,  pleading  tone. 

But  the  old  lady  catching  some  of  the  words, 
and  imagining  the  rest,  instantly  tapped  him  on 
the  arm  with  her  fan,  saying,  ''  Be  quiet,  now,  Mr. 
Rochford  !  I  will  not  have  my  proselyte  perverted. 
I  have  been  telling  Lady  Rosa  how  much  I  disap- 
prove of  waltzing  ;  how  scandalous  and  improper  I 
think  it;  and  though  she  owns  she  has  always  been 
extremely  fond  of  it,  she  thinks  she  will  never  join 
in  it  again ;  so  you  positively  must  not  corrupt  the 
only  convert  1  have  ever  succeeded  in  making !  Go 
away  !" 

Had  Lady  Rosa's  life  been  at  stake,  she  could 
not  have  prevented  her  eyes  from  meeting  Roch- 
ford's  in  one  momentary,  laughing  glance. 

But  more  than  life  became  involved  in  the  conse- 
quences of  that  glance. 

From  the  moment  that  Miss  Wilton  had  beheld 
Mr.  Rochford  stand  up  to  dance  with  Lady  Rosa 
she  had  felt  like  one  in  a  giddy,  hideous  dream. 
She  had  often  heard  him  express  his  sentiments  on 
the  subject,  and  she  knew,  that,  as  his  practice  was 
always  stricter  than  his  precepts,  it  must  have  been 
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some  motive  most  powerful  which  impelled  him  to 
defy  them.  What  that  motive  was,  she  could  scarcely 
dare  to  doubt ;  and  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  Lady  Rosa's  conduct  on  the  discovery  of 
her  power,  that  she  was  able  to  keep  any  restraint 
whatever  upon  the  feelings  of  rage  and  jealousy 
which  possessed  her.  Watching  the  unconscious 
pair  with  an  intensity  that  almost  amounted  to  in- 
tuition, she  had  seen  Lady  Rosa  refuse  to  waltz 
with  Lord  Halimore,  but  in  the  next  instant  she 
beheld  her  start  from  the  side  of  Rochford — and, 
not  seeing  in  his  countenance  the  tokens  of  despair 
which  she  anticipated,  she  felt  still  uncertain  as 
to  what  was  really  going  on.  Presently,  however,  she 
saw  him  cross  the  room — saw  him  stoop  and  whis- 
per to  Lady  Rosa — saw  the  glance  that  passed  be- 
tween them — and  would  have  then  flown  towards 
them — with  what  intent  she  probably  knew  not  her- 
self— when,  just  as  Rochford,  transported  beyond 
all  recollection  of  where  he  was,  or  who  was  pre- 
sent, caught  her  hand,  and  would  have  carried  it 
to  his  lips,  Lord  L'Estrange  came  rushing  towards 
them,  and,  with  his  usual  vehemence  of  manner, 
asked  his  sister  why  she  was  not  waltzing,  and 
mentioned  some  gentleman  who  had  sent  him  to 
plead  his  cause. 

Lady  Rosa  again  mentioned  her  headache  ;  but 
he  declared  that  waltzing  was  the  best  remedy  in 
the  world  for  a  headache,  and  was  going  away  to 
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tell  the  gentleman  he  was  accepted,  when  she 
stopped  him  to  say  that  as  she  had  already  refused 
Lord  Halimore  and  others,  it  was  impossible  she 
could  now  dance. 

"  Halimore  !'*  he  repeated.  "  Oh,  I'll  soon  bring 
Halimore  back  to  you  ;  there  is  only  one  refusal 
that  he  would  not  forgive  from  you  !  Here,  Hali- 
4nore!"  he  called,  as  the  young  man  happened  to 
pass  near  them,  "  I  am  pleading  your  cause  here  ! 
Never  take  a  lady  at  her  first  word;  you  know  they 
are  privileged  to  change  their  minds !  and,  as  an 
instance,  Rosa  will  waltz  with  you !" 

Lord  Halimore  smiled,  bowed,  and  offered  his 
arm.  But  Lady  Rosa,  to  whose  feelings  there  was 
something,  in  this  speech  of  her  brother's,  pecu- 
liarly repugnant,  drew  back;  and,  with  more  deci- 
sion than  she  had  yet  evinced,  declared  her  resolu- 
tion not  to  dance  any  more  that  evening. 

She  had  scarcely  finished  her  sentence  when, 
close  at  her  ear,  but  behind  her  chair,  in  tones  as 
deep  and  menacing  as  ever  startled  the  lovely  heroine 
of  the  veiled  prophet,  were  uttered  the  words,  "Thy 
oath,  thy  oath !"  And,  on  her  turning  round  with 
a  faint  shriek.  Miss  Wilton  stood  before  her,  with 
a  countenance  which,  in  one  magic  moment,  re- 
called to  her  mind  the  whole  spirit  of  the  conversa- 
tion they  had  held  together  the  first  day  of  Mr. 
Rochford's  dining  in  the  house, 
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She  gazed  on  her  for  an  instant  with  blanched 
cheeks,  and  trembling  hps,  and,  endeavouring  to 
utter  the  words,  "  I  knew  not  it  extended  to  this !" 
she  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  holding  out  her  hand 
with  an  almost  ghastly  smile  to  Lord  Halimore, 
he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  chasseed  with 
her  towards  the  waltzers. 

In  another  minute  the  whole  company  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  report  that  Lady  Rosa 
L'Estrange  had  fainted  in  her  partner's  arms — and 
although  Rochford  had  left  the  room  before  it 
happened.  Miss  Wilton  felt  that  her  interference 
had  only  brought  to  light  feelings  that  her  unfor- 
tunate victim  would  have  died  to  conceal. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


The  confusion  attendant  upon  Lady  Rosa's  ill- 
ness giving  Miss  Wilton  an  opportunity  to  escape, 
she  fled  to  her  own  room  ;  and  there,  locking  her 
door  and  flinging  herself  into  a  chair,  she  endea- 
voured to  draw  some  consistent  inference  from  the 
symptoms  that  had  appeared.  The  result  was  some- 
thing very  near  the  truth, — at  least,  the  truth  flitted 
vaguely  through  her  mind, — although  that  degree 
of  wild  hope  which  is  a  sort  of  Siamese  twin  of  love 
still  warred  against  it,  and  prevented  her  from  re- 
gulating her  conduct  by  it.  The  one  only  thought 
that  took  fixed  possession  of  her  mind  was,  to  sepa- 
rate those  she  feared,  without  delay.  Judging  by 
her  own  passions,  she  did  not  believe  it  possible 
that  any  woman  could  know  she  was  beloved  by 
N  2 
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Mr.  Rochford  and  adhere  to  any  promise  against 
him;  and  least  of  all  women,  Rosa  L'Estrange. 
One  means  of  at  once  punishing  and  separating 
them  had  several  times  occurred  to  her  within  the 
last  few  days ;  but  it  was  a  step  so  tremendous  that 
she  hitherto  feared  to  give  it  a  hearing :  in  her  ex- 
tremity of  suffering,  it  now  again  occurred. 

"  It  will  separate  them  at  all  events  for  a  time,"  she 
said.  "  In  one  event,  until  Charles  returns  ;  in  the 
other,  for  ever  !"  and,  as  if  the  words  were  in  them- 
selves irresistible,  she  seized  a  pen,  and  disguising 
her  hand  as  well  as  the  agitation  of  the  moment 
would  admit  of,  she  wrote  such  an  account  to  Lord 
Still- Organ  of  the  alleged  danger  of  Lord  Lis- 
brian's  bank,  and  of  the  presumptive  evidence  of 
his  having  appropriated  the  sum  sent  him  by  Lord 
Still-Organ  to  meet  his  bills,  together  with  a  hint 
of  his  son's  attachment  to  Lady  Rosa,  as,  from  the 
character  she  had  frequently  attentively  listened  to 
of  the  valetudinarian  old  miser,  must  have  the  effect 
of  his  recalling  his  son  from  an  abode  so  dangerous, 
and  probably  producing  an  irreparable  breach  be- 
tween the  families. 

She  signed  no  name  to  the  letter ;  but  reiterated 
'*  Haste,  haste,  haste !"  on  the  outside ;  more  as  an 
indulgence  to  her  own  feelings,  perhaps,  than  with 
any  view  of  speeding  its  progress.      How  to  de- 
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snatch  it  at  all,  indeed,  was  a  point  requiring  some 
serious  consideration.  She  knew  that  the  post 
passed  through  Lisbrian  about  four  or  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  was  at  Still-Organ  in  an  hour 
or  two  afterwards,  all  which  was  extremely  oppor- 
tune; but  how  to  get  her  letter  to  Lisbrian  without 
discovery  was  the  difficulty.  She  was  not  in  a 
state,  however,  to  be  deterred  from  her  object  by 
anything  less  than  insurmountable  ones.  Her  foreign 
maid  had  served  her  from  the  time  she  had  first  gone 
abroad  ;  she  was  accustomed  to  her  ways,  and  she 
was  not  to  those  of  England.  Summoning  her, 
therefore,  she  informed  her  that  she  was  heated 
with  dancing;  and  that,  as  it  was  a  night  like  the 
lovely  ones  in  Italy,  she  wished  to  take  a  turn  in 
the  moonlight,  to  refresh  her  spirits.  The  atten- 
dant made  no  reply  ;  did  not  even  utter  an  excla- 
mation ;  but  wrapping  her  lady,  as  she  was  directed 
to  do,  in  one  of  her  own  cloaks,  they  set  out  toge- 
ther across  the  shadowy  fields ;  and  arriving  at  Lis- 
brian by  a  very  short  way,  she  accomplished  her 
object,  and  they  returned  without  observation  ;  a 
few  words  on  the  idle  prejudices  of  England  being 
a  sufficient  hint  to  insure  Celine's  silence  upon  a 
matter  to  her  so  trivial. 

The  company  had  all  retired  to  rest,  and  Miss 
Wilton  felt  a  little  apprehension  of  being  questioned 
by  her  sister.    This,  however,  she  escaped.    Susan, 
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believing  her  engaged  with  Lady  Rosa,  had  retded 
to  the  adjoining  dressing-room  where  she  slept,  in 
great  dudgeon,  at  Celine's  absence ;  and  Miss  Wil- 
ton crept  so  softly  into  her  room,  and,  throwing  her- 
self upon  her  bed,  dressed  as  she  was,  made  so  little 
noise,  that  she  escaped  as  well  as  she  could  have 
wished  from  all  but  her  own  thoughts  and  feehngs. 
They  were  such,  however,  as  to  preclude  repose  for 
that  night.  She  knew  that  she  had  flung  forth  a 
firebrand,  but  where  the  conflagration  was  to  end 
she  had  not  even  the  means  of  guessing; — and 
when  it  was  announced  next  morning  at  breakfast 
that  Mr.  Rochford,  having  received  a  peremptory 
summons  from  his  father  not  to  lose  a  moment  in 
coming  to  him,  had  set  off"  half  an  hour  before  for 
Still-Organ  Abbey,  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  she  was  able  to  retain  her  seat. 

Rochford,  in  the  meantime,  had  arrived  at  home 
in  considerable  anxiety.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to 
his  father's  valetudinarian  eccentricities,  this  sum- 
mons was  so  sudden  and  so  peremptory,  that  he  be- 
lieved there  must  have  been  some  real  cause  for  it 
at  last ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  no  small  surprise 
that  he  learned  from  his  sisters,  while  waiting  for 
admission  to  his  father's  room,  that  he  had  been  in 
more  than  his  usual  health  the  night  before,  and 
that  no  one  had  seen  him  since  except  his  own  man, 
who  informed  them  that  his  master  had,  very  early 
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that  morning,  received  a  letter,  forwarded  from  the 
village  post  office  in  consequence  of  reiterated  com- 
mands to  that  eflPect  on  the  outside ;  that  he  had 
immediately  sent  off  for  Mr.  Rochford,  and  seemed 
in  a  state  of  frightful  agitation  ever  since;  but  was 
at  that  moment  engaged  in  writing  a  letter.  Al- 
though Rochford's  anxiety  was  rather  increased 
than  relieved  by  this  account,  as  Lord  Still-Organ 
was  neither  in  a  state  of  health  nor  of  a  temper  to 
be  intruded  on,  even  by  his  son  whom  he  had  tfius 
hastily  summoned,  until  he  might  desire  to  see  him, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  bear  it  as  patiently 
as  he  could. 

He  was  not,  however,  subjected  to  a  very  pro- 
tracted trial.  A  horse's  feet,  leaving  the  paved  yard 
almost  at  a  gallop,  were  heard ;  and  presently  after, 
Rochford  was  informed  that  his  father  requested  his 
presence.  He  went  to  him  accordingly,  and  found 
him  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  with  strides  that 
did  not  bespeak  a  dying  man  ;  while  the  pen,  still 
wet,  and  the  taper  still  burning  on  the  table,  ac- 
counted for  the  delay.  He  scarcely  seemed  to  no- 
tice Rochford's  entrance  or  salutation,  but  con- 
tinued nervously  grasping  his  own  hands,  which 
were  closed  behind  him,  and  breathing  as  a  person 
is  more  apt  to  breathe  after  a  violent  passion  than 
when  at  the  point  of  death. 

Twice  Rochford  had  asked  him  what  the  cause 
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of  his  agitation  was,  before  he  vouchsafed  an  answer; 
and  then  it  was,  "  Father  !  yes,  father  !  on  the  an- 
swer to  the  letter  which  I  have  just  despatched  de- 
pends whether  you  have  a  father  or  not,  Sir !  A 
pretty  scrape  you  have  led  me  into  !  Look  at  that 
letter,  Sir  !"  and  he  snatched  from  the  table  a  let- 
ter which  lay  open,  and  thrust  it  into  Rochford's 
hand  ;  but,  as  hastily  withdrawing  it,  he  said,  in  a 
voice  of  sudden  and  sarcastic  coldness,  "  You  will 
first.  Sir,  please  to  pledge  me  your  word  of  honour 
not  to  reveal  to  human  being  the  purport  of  this 
letter  ?" 

Rochford  hesitated  to  give  a  pledge  at  once  so  sa- 
cred and  so  indefinite,  and  said,  ''  May  I  ask.  Sir, 
whom  it  chiefly  concerns?" 

*'  Not  you,  Sir  !''  was  the  stern  answer  ;  while  the 
old  man's  eyes  seemed  to  flash  fire.  ''  All  that  con- 
cerns you,  except  through  me,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
blazon  to  the  whole  world,  as  it  seems  you  have  al- 
ready done.  The  rest  is,  and  shall  be,  by  business 
alone !" 

"  Then,  Sir,  of  course,  I  promise  to  observe  the 
secrecy  you  require." 

Without  another  word  Lord  Still-Organ  put  the 
letter  into  his  hand.  He  ran  his  eye  hastily  over  it, 
but  it  did  not  require  a  second  glance  to  convince 
him  of  its  author.  There  was,  indeed,  an  agitated 
attempt  to  disguise  the  hand,  but  Rochford  not  only 
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knew  it  well,  but  knew  the  spirit  of  it  not  less  per- 
fectly. With  a  bitter  smile  he  laid  it  down  again 
upon  the  table. 

"  Well,  Sir  !"  his  father  exclaimed. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  Rochford  repeated  ;  "of  course  you 
did  not  waste  a  thought  upon  such  a  production  ?" 

The  old  man  seemed,  from  rage,  unable  even  to 
attempt  to  articulate  ;  but,  after  a  moment's  silence, 
he  controlled  it  sufficiently  to  say,  in  the  calmest 
and  most  sarcastic  accents  he  had  yet  assumed, 
"^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  wasted  a  thought  upon  it,  and 
more  than  a  thought.  Sir  ;  for  I  have  wasted  a  sheet 
of  paper  upon  it;  and  the  next  news  you  will  hear 
of  your  new  friend  is,  that  he  is  tried  for  his  life 
upon  a  charge  of  embezzlement !" 

He  then  proceeded  to  inform  Rochford  that  he 
had  just  despatched  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  London, 
requesting  him  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  sum  of  money  in  question  had  been 
duly  placed  in  his  name  in  the  funds;  and  in  the 
event  of  its  not  being  so,  to  send  over  the  necessary 
forms  for  arresting  Lord  Lisbrian,  upon  the  capital 
charge.  His  son  stood  aghast  at  this  information. 

**  You  have  not!  you  could  not,  my  dear  father, 
have  done  this  V  he  exclaimed. 

''  Very  well,  Sir !"  was  the  cool  reply. 

"  Oh,  no,  my  dear  father  !  I  know  you  could  not 
so  deal  by  any  gentleman  I" 
n3 
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''  That  I  grant  you,  Sir  !  but  by  a  rogue  I  could." 

<*  My  dear,  dear  father !"  Rochford  again  ex- 
claimed, in  increased  agitation  and  dismay,  ''  is  it 
not  possible,  if  indeed  you  have  done  this,  to  recall 
the  letter,  at  least  until  we  talk  the  matter  over  V* 

''  No,  Sir !  it  is  7iot  possible !  and  if  it  were,  I 
would  not  do  it.  What !"  he  exclaimed,  his  passion 
rising  again;  '* is  it  not  enough  that  your  ridicu^ 
lous  prepossession  in  favour  of  this  man  and  his  fa- 
mily, male  and  female,  has  led  me  into  this  scrape, 
but  that  you  would  now  even  prevent  me  from  en- 
deavouring to  extricate  myself?  You  think,  I  sup- 
pose, that  your  saving  your  brothers  and  sisters  from 
beggary  entitles  you  to  do  what  you  please  with  us 
all,  even  while  the  property  is  still  mine,  without 
any  thanks  to  you  ;  but  I  shall  shew  you.  Sir,  that, 
if  I  accepted  the  sacrifice  for  their  sakes,  I  did  not 
mean  to  incur  the  obligation  without  reaping  the 
benefit." 

Rochford  winced  for  a  moment  from  this  attack  ; 
but  he  looked  on  his  parent,  impotent  by  infirmities  of 
mind  and  body ;  and,  exactly  as  if  he  had  not  heard  his 
taunting  words,  he  continued,  "  Nay,  my  dear  Sir, 
I  knowy  I  feel  not  a  doubt  that  I  hioio  the  author  of 
this  letter,  and  its  whole  object.  Had  it  even  con- 
fined itself  to  the  danger  of  the  bank,  1  might  have 
felt  some  alarm.  In  fact,  I  did  feel  it ;  but  when  it 
goes  on  to  touch  Lord  Lisbrian's  character  as  an 
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honest  man,  it  only  serves,  in  my  eyes,  to  invali- 
date the  whole." 

But  Rochford  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the 
raging  winds.  Better,  indeed — for  they  would,  at 
least,  have  heard  him  unmoved ;  while,  on  the  vio- 
lent temper  and  disordered  nerves  of  Lord  Still-Or- 
gan his  words  produced  an  effect  which  soon  seemed 
to  reduce  him,  if  not  to  the  state  Rochford  had  ap- 
prehended when  he  received  the  summons,  to  one 
even  yet  more  alarming.  In  his  son's  defence  of  the 
father's  character,  the  old  man  saw  but  the  strength 
of  his  love  for  the  daughter ;  and  all  his  efforts 
tended  now  to  exact  from  him  a  promise  that  he 
would  hoid  no  communication  whatever  with  Lis- 
brian  Castle,  until  the  answer  from  London  should 
arrive.  This  exaction  Rochford  for  some  time  firmly 
resisted,  notwithstanding  the  alarming  effects  each 
refusal  produced ;  but,  when  the  physician,  in 
whom  the  whole  family  had  confidence,  declared  he 
could  no  longer  answer  for  the  consequences  either 
to  the  life  or  reason  of  the  patient  if  the  opposition 
were  continued,  he  could  not  persevere  in  it;  and, 
with  the  most  painful  and  difificult  effort  he  had  ever 
in  his  life  been  called  upon  to  make,  he  gave  the 
promise  strictly  to  the  letter,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  his  father  gradually  recover  beneath 
its  influence.  His  own  state,  however,  was  not  en- 
viable in  the  meantime.     In  vain  did  he  endeavour 
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to  persuade  himself  that  it  was  better  Lady  Rosa 
should  have  a  fair  and  unbiassed  opportunity  of  ac- 
cepting or  refusing  the  hand  of  a  man  with  Lord 
Halimore's  advantages ;  in  vain  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  himself  that  if  she  would  accept  him  merely 
because  he  was  absent,  she  would  do  so  in  any  case; 
for  even  his  brief  experience  of  life  had  convinced 
him  how  many  of  the  worst  assorted  marriages  are 
the  result  of  opportunity  ;  and  how  few  of  the  best 
might  not  be  traced  to  the  same  cause.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  the  moment  at  which  this  cruel  sacrifice 
was  demanded  of  him  he  felt  to  be  critical.  He  had 
left  the  room,  indeed,  in  anguish,  when  Lady  Rosa 
stood  up  to  waltz  with  his  favoured  rival — but  the 
anguish  was  scarcely  more  for  himself  than  for  her. 
He  saw  her  struggle,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  was  desert- 
ing her  at  the  very  moment  of  trial — but,  then,  what 
was  the  alternative  ?  not  only  a  father's  dying  ma- 
lediction, but  the  certain  and  violent  destruction  of 
his  own  hopes  from  the  scenes  that  must  inevitably 
ensue.  In  this  unenviable  state  we  must  leave  him 
for  the  present,  and  return  to  Lady  Rosa  and  her 
companions. 

From  the  moment  that  Sir  Charles  Wilton  dis- 
appeared from  the  stage,  all  concern  for  the  elec- 
tion passed  from  Lord  Lisbrian's  mind  with  a 
celerity  that  could  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  reaction.     It  had  pressed  like  a  burden  on 
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his  spirits  for  many  weeks;  and,  in  freeing  himself 
from  it,  he  seemed  to  take  the  opportunity  of  cast- 
ing off  all  other  anxieties  along  with  it,  and  he 
laughed,  and  chatted,  and  sometimes  even  danced, 
the  gayest  of  the  assembled  party. 

The  presence  of  Lady  St.  Clair  contributed  not 
a  little  to  this  thoughtless  intoxication.  By  the 
time  that  Lord  L'Estrange  arrived,  she  had  indeed 
completely  transformed  him  into  a  very  respectable 
father-in-law,  and  he  fell  into  the  character  with 
wonderful  facility  and  good-humour,  while  his 
heart  and  head  were  alike  fully  exercised  on  other 
subjects. 

By  degrees,  however,  even  he  began  to  perceive 
that  matters  were  not  as  far  gone  between  her  and 
his  son  as  he  had  imagined ;  and  as,  when  she 
began  to  perceive  it  too,  she  somewhat  relaxed  in 
her  child-like  deference  towards  him,  steering  a 
middle  course  with  admirable  precision,  so  as  to 
keep  both  ports  in  view,  he  saw  at  once  through 
the  whole  proceeding,  and  had  no  less  delight  than 
his-son  in  now  and  then  piquing  her  vanity,  and 
making  her  believe  he  was  no  longer  at  her  beck. 
This,  however,  was  while  he  was  surrounded  with 
many  other  charming  women,  who,  believing  that 
an  hour's  flirtation  with  '*  the  father  of  the  family" 
was  as  harmless  as  it  was  amusing,  never  refused 
to  indulge  him  in  his  fancy,  without  either  know- 
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ing  or  caring  in  what  it  originated.  There  was 
one,  however,  who  proved  an  exception  to  this  com- 
placency ;  he  sometimes  had  recourse  to  Susan 
Wilton,  but  this  did  not  continue  long.  She  took 
heart  of  grace  one  evening,  asked  him  ''his  inten- 
tions," and  when  he  honestly  replied,  ''  to  annoy 
Lady  St.  Clair,"  she  told  him  she  would  not  be  made 
a  **  cat's-paw"  by  any  man ;  and,  to  the  amazement 
of  all  who  knew  her,  resented  it  no  further,  but 
seemed,  in  her  own  languid  manner,  as  much  pre- 
occupied, and  as  well  contented  as  the  best  of  them, 
though  no  one  could  tell  wherefore. 

But,  while  some  of  the  party  were  enjoying 
themselves  thus,  there  were  two  amongst  them,  the 
sum  of  whose  united  misery  might  make  a  tolerable 
proportion  if  divided  amongst  all.  Miss  Wilton, 
successful  in  procuring  Rochford's  absence,  had 
never  reproached  Lady  Rosa  on  the  subject  of  her 
fainting;  but  Lady  Rosa's  own  conscience,  once 
wakened,  had  not  waited  for  any  one  else  to  reproach 
her;  and,  however  the  wild  and  feverish  excite- 
ment of  Miss  Wilton's  manner  might  deceive,  it 
was  utterly  impossible  that  the  paUng  cheek,  the 
absent  smile,  and  the  tear-charged  eye  of  the  young 
hostess  could  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  indiffe- 
rent, until,  from  having  been  as  gay  and  agreeable  a 
party  as  ever  congregated  together  under  similar 
circumstances,  a  gloom  began  to  spread,  beginning 
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no  one  could  tell  exactly  where,  but  chilling  every 
hope,  dispelling  every  prospect  of  amusement,  until 
at  last  the  archery  meeting,  to  which  all  had  looked 
forward  with  pleased  anticipation,  was  now  only 
sighed  for  as  the  termination  of  the  festivities,  and 
the  signal  for  each  to  escape  from  an  influence  as 
depressing  as  it  was  irresistible. 

Lord  L'Estrange  was  the  first,  and  Lord  Hali- 
more  the  last,  to  perceive  this  change.  The  latter, 
by  far  too  gentlemanly  to  be  the  least  of  a  cox- 
comb, had  yet  acquired  such  an  habitual,  but  un- 
obtrusive consciousness  of  the  advantages  of  his 
own  position  in  life  as  spared  him  all  the  nervous 
anxiety  and  apprehensive  watchfulness  that  create 
for  less  favoured  mortals  the  very  evils  they  antici- 
pate. Assured  by  Lord  L'Estrange  that  Lady  Rosa 
looked  on  his  attentions  with  a  favourable  eye,  he 
never  admitted  a  doubt  upon  the  subject ;  and,  al- 
though he  saw  that  she  comported  herself  towards 
him  differently  from  other  young  ladies,  he  at- 
tributed it  to  the  good  understanding  between 
them,  through  her  brother's  means,  and  thought  it 
would  be  uncivil  to  persecute  her  with  proposals, 
while  she  appeared  to  wish,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  probably  until  her  guests  should  have  de- 
parted, that  they  should  be  deferred. 

To  Lord  L'Estrange  himself,  however,  matters 
wore  a  different  aspect ;  frank,  joyous,  and  par- 
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ticularly  susceptible  of  passing  impressions,  it  was 
with  the  deepest  dismay  that  he  became  aware  of 
the  chilly  change  that  had  come  upon  the  festive 
meeting  ;  and  lingering  one  morning  in  the  break- 
fast-room until  all  but  his  sister  had  withdrawn,  he 
drew  her  into  one  of  the  deep  windows,  and,  in 
great  excitement  exclaimed,  "  I  say,  Rosa !  what 
upon  earth  is  to  become  of  us  now  ?  So  delightful 
and  agreeable  as  we  all  were,  and  now  everything 
gone  to  the  deuce,  no  one  knows  why  or  how  !" 

''What  in  the  world  do  you  mean,  my  dear 
L'Estrange?"  inquired  his  sister;  for  she,  on  the 
contrary,  being  less  susceptible  of  external  in- 
fluences from  internal  agitation,'  and  believing  any 
change  she  felt  to  be  attributable  to  the  same  cause, 
had  hitherto  persuaded  herself  it  was  unnoticed  by 
others. 

"What  do  I  mean  ?"  he  exclaimed,  almost  in- 
dignantly. "  Why,  is  it  possible  that  you  have  not 
seen  that  we  have  all  been  ready  to  cut  our  throats 
for  the  last  day  or  two  V 

'*  I  really  have  not,"  she  said,  "  and  I  hope  you 
have  fancied  it ;  indeed,  Fm  sure  you  have.  Has 
Lady  St.  Clair  smiled  too  sweetly  on  Lord  Hali- 
more  this  morning?" 

"  Lady  St.  Clair  to  the  deuce  !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  No  ;  but  I  tell  you  what,  my  very  fair  sister,  do 
yoM  take  care  of  that  same  Lady  St.  Clair !  for  I'll 
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tell  you  a  little  secret: — I  have  given  her  to  under- 
stand she  has  no  hopes  of  me,  and  out  of  this  house 
without  a  husband  she  wont  go.  She  knows  well 
she  may  never  have  such  a  chance  again  as  such  a 
party  domesticated  together  in  a  remote  country- 
house.  And,  talking  of  smiles,  if  you  don't  smile 
a  little  more  sweetly  upon  Halimore,  I  would  not 
bet  two  to  one  upon  your  own  chance  !" 

Lady  Rosa  smiled  faintly,  if  not  sweetly,  now, 
but  she  coloured  faintly  too;  her  brother  saw  both, 
but  did  not  think  proper  to  notice  them,  and,  after 
a  moment's  silence,  he  abruptly  said,  '^  Do  you 
know  when  Roclvford  returns  ?" 

Her  colour  was  no  longer  faint  as  she  answered, 
"  No,  not  the  least." 

"  How  do  he  and  Frances  get  on  ?'*  was  his  next 
question. 

"  I  really  don*t  know — I  have  not  had  time — I — 
have  not  particularly  observed  of  late." 

Again  her  brother  scrutinized  her  countenance  in 
silence  for  some  moments,  then,  leaning  his  fore- 
head against  the  window  so  as  to  avert  his  face,  he 
said,  in  a  low,  half-absent  half-meditative  tone, 
*•  YouVe  a  sweet  creature,  Rosa  !  and  I  never  shall 
think  myself  enough  obliged  to  you !  He's  a  charm- 
ing fellow,  too,  there's  no  denying  that;  nobody  can, 
or  does  deny  it.  Still  I  hope  I  am  doing  all  for  the 
best;  I'm  sure  I  intended  it;  and  it  would  be  most 
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rascally  treachery  in  me  to  Halimore  to  repent  it 
now  !" 

"  My  dearest  brother,  what  on  earth  are  you 
dreaming  of?"  his  sister  said,  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceal the  emotion  his  words  had  excited. 

*'  I  am  dreaming,  Rosa, — dreaming  indeed,  you 
may  well  call  it, — whether,  after  all,  poor  Hali- 
more is  altogether — at  least  people  don't  seem  to 
think  as  much  of  him  as  of  Rochford, — and,  after 
all,  Rochford  is  a  peer  too,  or  will  be ;  and  if  he  got 
you  his  father  would,  of  course,  notwithstanding 
his  own  Quixotic  act  of  generosity — " 

'*  My  dear  L'Estrange,  I  must  really  request  of 
you  to  recollect  yourself,"  interrupted  his  sister; 
**  and  not  to  ramble  on  in  this  strain  ;  you  seem 
totally  to  forget  Miss  Wilton,  and — everything 
else/' 

"Ay,  by-the-bye,  so  I  did  I"  he  exclaimed,  in  an 
altered  voice,  turning  suddenly  round.  "  So  1 
did  forget  Miss  Wilton !  and  I  thank  you  heartily 
for  reminding  me  ;  not  that  I  ever  beUeved  there 
was  a  particle  of  love  on  his  side ;  I  wont  pretend 
it.  But,  however,  Rosa,  that  was  not  what  I  wanted 
to  speak  to  you  about,  however  my  foolish  tongue 
carried  me  away  ;  but,  since  it  is  so,  you  have  no 
excuse  for  not  encouraging  Halimore  more  de- 
cidedly. I  heard  you  refuse  to  drive  with  him  in 
his  cab  yesterday,  and  how  soon  Lady  St.  Clair 
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hopped  into  your  place !  But  lest  this  cursed  in- 
fection of  dulness  that  has  crept  over  us  all, — even  I 
have  to-day  what  I  never  had  in  my  life  before — a 
horrid,  languid  feeling,  and  headache ;  but,  I  say, 
lest  it  should  extend  itself  to  him,  and  frighten 
him  off  the  field,  we  had  better  get  up  this  archery 
meeting  at  once;  and  now,  as  the  weather  is  so 
bright  again,  let  us  say  the  day  after  to-morrow 
positively,  and  nothing  to  prevent  it." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  the  sounds  of  laughing 
voices  and  pattering  feet  suddenly  became  audible, 
passing  through  the  hall  and  escaping  from  the 
house  ;  and  as  the  brother  and  sister  looked  out 
from  the  window,  they  perceived  Lady  St.  Clair 
leaning  on  Lord  Halimore's  arm,  accompanied  by 
all  the  juvenile  members  of  the  party.  With- 
out casting  a  glance  towards  the  window,  they 
passed  on  to  the  part  of  the  lawn  which  had  been 
selected  for  practising  to  shoot  at  a  mark.  Lord 
L'Estrange  and  his  sister  looked  consciously  in 
each  other's  faces  for  a  moment,  but  while  she  un- 
affectedly smiled,  he  burst  out  into  a  torrent  of  in- 
vective, partly  against  coquettish  women,  partly 
against  tame  ones  who  suffered  themselves  to  be 
supplanted,  and  partly  against  silly,  vain  young 
men. 

"  Yes !  I  know  devilish  well  what  you're  smiling 
at,"  he  continued,  addressing  his  sister.     ''  You 
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think  Vm  jealous  !  but  that's  nonsense,  you  know, 
after  what  I  told  you  has  passed  between  us  ;  but 
you  also  know,  perfectly  well,  that,  if  she  even  were 
dying  for  me — as  she  would  fain  sometimes  per- 
suade me — she  could  not  help  herself  at  this  mo- 
ment, for  if  a  man  offers  his  arm  to  a  woman,  she 
cannot  tell  him  she  prefers  waiting  for  another ; 
but  a  man  knows  devilish  well  how  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  till  he  finds  the  one  he  chooses  ;  so  look  to 
yourself,  my  fair  lady  !" 

Before  Lady  Rosa  had  time  to  answer,  however. 
Lord  Halimore  was  seen  running  hastily  back ; 
and,  catching  the  figure  of  Lady  Rosa  in  the  win- 
dow as  he  now  passed  close  to  it,  while  that  of  Lord 
L'Estrange  was  accidentally  concealed,  as  much 
pleasure  became  visible  in  his  countenance  as  his  very 
fair,  very  soft,  aristocratic  features  were  capable  of 
expressing.  He  immediately  stopped,  and  called 
out,  "  Wont  you  come,  Lady  Rosa,  to  practise  at 
the  mark  ?  They  are  all  waiting  for  you — except 
Lady  St.  Clair,  indeed — she  declares  that  every- 
thing is  fair  in  love  and  war,  and  that,  as  you  are 
so  careless  about  the  strawberry-leaves,  she  will  do 
her  utmost  to  win  them ;  so  as  she  acknowledged 
that,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  and  more  significant 
tone,  "  I  made  her  over  to  Hamilton,  and  came 
back  for  you,  for  I  had  rather  you  should  win 
them ;  I  would,  indeed,  I  do  assure  you  I" 
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A  movement,  whether  accidental  or  not,  of 
Lady  Rosa's  at  that  moment  making  Lord  L'Es- 
trange  visible,  the  young  lover  almost  coloured, 
and  abruptly  left  off  speaking ;  after  a  moment's 
pause,  however,  he  continued,  "  I  wanted  to  wait 
for  you  at  first,  but  she  turned  her  ancle  as  we 
came  down  stairs,  intending  to  call  for  you,  and 
would  take  no  arm  but  mine  to  help  her  to  the 
practising  ground  ;  but,  only  think  !  she  is  so 
anxious  to  win,  that  she  says  she  practises  shooting 
every  morning  in  her  dressing-room  with  a  bow 
made  of  a  hair-pin,  strung  with  a  hair,  and  an  eye- 
lash for  an  arrow  !  It  is  a  pretty  idea,  is  it  not  ? 
Though  Hamilton  whispered  me  that  it  was  an  ex- 
tempore to  make  us  look  at  her  long  eye-lashes ; 
but  do  come,  pray  ;  the  day  is  lovely !  Oh,  you 
will!     I'll  go  round,  and  meet  you  at  the  door." 

And  as  he  disappeared,  Lady  Rosa  found  it  impos- 
sible to  resist  stealing  a  smiling,  almost  mischievous 
glance  at  her  brother.  If  she  hoped  for  a  triumph, 
however,  she  was  disappointed,  for,  every  selfish 
feehng  totally  forgotten  in  afiectionate  anxiety  for 
what  he  considered  her  happiness,  his  smile  was 
infinitely  more  triumphant  than  her  own ;  and  only 
detaining  her  for  a  short  reprimand  for  having  suf- 
fered him  to  be  discovered,  just  as,  he  beheved,  the 
proposal  was  about  to  come,  he  forcibly  danced  and 
jumped  her  out  of  the  roomin  time  to  what  he  meant 
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to  be  the  tune  of  "  Go  meet,  go  meet  thy  lover  !" 
and  in  an  instant  were  forgotten,  as  if  they  never 
had  existed,  the  qualms  of  conscience  he  had  so 
lately  experienced  on  the  subject  of  Rochford  and 
his  superiority. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


If  Lord  L'Estrange  was  right  in  supposing  that 
the  proposal  was  hovering  upon  the  h'ps  of  Lord 
Halimore  either  the  sudden  alarm  of  finding  it  so 
nearly  heard  by  a  third  person,  or  else  some  con- 
tinued nervousness,  or  reserve,  in  the  manner  of 
Lady  Rosa,  had  the  effect  of  arresting  it  there  for 
that  day ;  and,  before  the  next  afforded  a  favour- 
able opportunity,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
caused  it  to  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

On  the  morning  after  the  foregoing  conversation 
with  her  brother,  Lady  Rosa  was  wakened  consi- 
derably before  her  accustomed  hour  by  her  maid, 
who,  coming  to  her  bedside,  informed  her  that  Lord 
L'Estrange  was  taken  extremely  ill ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Hubert  was  gone  out  with  his  dogs,  had  requested 
to  see  his  sister  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.     As 
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may  be  supposed,  she  lost  no  time  in  obeying  this 
alarming  summons ;  and  the  moment  she  appeared 
in  his  room  he  exclaimed,  "  Rosa,  Fm  done  for  ! 
I'm  convinced  I  have  caught  the  fever,  and  my 
man  says  so  too  !  I  have  been  ill  for  two  or  three 
days  with  odd  shiverings  and  things,  but  hoped  to 
fight  it  out,  at  all  events,  until  after  the  dejeuner  to- 
morrow ;  but  I  am  fairly  done  up  to-day,  my  head 
feels  bursting  open — and  only  count  my  pulse !" 

"  I  am  no  judge  of  pulse,  my  dearest  L'Estrange, 
but  it  does  feel  very  odd,  I  think ;  and  your  hand 
burns,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  how  could  you  possibly 
have  caught  the  fever?" 

"  Oh,  that's  exactly  what  makes  me  know  it  is 
it !  I  became  excessively  thirsty  riding  home  in  the 
heat  on  Monday  from  Fairville,  and  I  stopped  at  a 
cottage  to  ask  for  a  drink  of  milk.  I  had  no  sooner 
taken  it  than  your  stories  flashed  across  me,  and  I 
asked  if  they  had  any  sickness  in  the  house — for  I 
have  found  out  that's  the  way  they  express  it — I 
was  immediately  struck  with  their  hesitation  ;  and, 
without  waiting  for  answer,  I  galloped  away  as 
fast  as  I  could  lay  leg  to  ground,  and  asked  at  the 
next  house  I  came  to, — taking  care  to  hollo  to  them 
from  the  middle  of  the  road, — whether  they  had 
any  sickness  at  the  last  house  I  passed ;  you  may 
fancy  how  I  felt  when  they  drawled  out,  «  O  yes, 
yer  honour,   sure  they  have  the  faver  very  bad 
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entirely !  It  was  only  yestherday  the  succond  son 
was  berrid,  and  three  more  girls  lyin* ;  sure  no  one'll 
go  next  or  near  them,  God  help  them,  the  crathurs  !' 
This  was  pleasant  news,  and  I  drinking  out  of  their 
filthy  noggin !  A  pang  shot  through  me  that  moment, 
and  I  have  never  been  at  ease,  mind  or  body,  since. 
I  did  not  choose  to  mention  it  before,  for  fear  of 
scaring  you  and  everybody  else." 

*'  I  dare  say  that  is  the  very  reason  you  feel  ill. 
You  were  probably  overheated  when  you  drank  the 
cold  milk,  and  your  imagination  has  done  the  rest." 

'« I  don't  know ;  but  I  know  I  am  most  horri- 
bly frightened !  I  wish  to  heavens  I  had  never 
thought  of  this  dejeuner  and  nonsense,  but  had 
given  you  the  money  you  wanted  for  the  fever  hos- 
pital ;  perhaps  that  very  family  would  have  been  in 
it  that  day,  instead  of  being  there  to  infect  me. 
Indeed,  I  dare  say  it's  a  judgment  on  me.  Oh  ! 
Lord,  I'm  beginning  to  feel  very  nervous !  I  wish 
Rochford  were  here !  Somehow,  after  all,  he  doesn't 
friofhten  one  when  one's  cast  down.  When  I  was 
ill  at  Florence,  he  was  like  an  angel  of  peace  and  com- 
fort to  me.  God  forgive  me  !  I  wonder  I  could  be 
so  ungrateful  to  him  !  Only  that  I  never  thought 
of  his  meeting  you ;  and  had  bound  myself  in  a 
manner  to  Halimore  !  I  wonder  if  this  can  be  a 
judgment  on  me  !  And  yet  I  am  sure  I  intended 
well." 

VOL.  II.  O 
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To  calm,  as  far  as  she  was  able,  what  appeared  to 
her,  delirious  raving,  Lady  Rosa  could  only  weep- 
ingly  say,  '^  I  beseech  you,  dear  L'Estrange,  to  com- 
pose yourself.  I  am  sure  that  if  Mr.  Rochford  were 
here,  he  would  tell  you  that  God  does  not  send  his 
judgments  in  that  way.  I  have  heard  him  say  that 
God  may  send  us  warnings,  but  never  punishes  any 
one  except  by  the  doom  hereafter,  of  which  he  has 
given  us  notice.  To  think  otherwise  would,  he  says, 
confound  all  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  even 
God's  own  justice  ;  as  we  often  see  those  who  appear 
best  to  us  the  most  afflicted.  You  know  he  says 
himself,  '  whom  he  loveth  he  chasteneth.'  " 

*'  Well !  Tm  afraid  he  has  not  had  much  cause  to 
love  me.  However,  if  I  get  over  this,  I  think  I  shall 
be  a  better  boy  in  future  !  But  oh,  Rosa  !  my  head 
is  getting  worse  and  worse.  Good  God  !  if  I  should 
really  die  after  all !"  And  he  started  up  in  wild, 
feverish  excitement. 

"  Don't  think  of  such  a  thing,  my  dearest  bro- 
ther !"  said  his  sister,  now  scarcely  less  terrified  her- 
self. "  But  we  must  send  instantly  for  a  physi- 
cian." 

"Ah  !  there's  more  of  it!  Who  will  you  send  for  ? 
there's  not  a  real  physician  to  be  had  for  twenty 
miles  round  I" 

"  Wherever  they  are  to  be  had  we  must  send  for 
them.     I  will  go  instantly  and  make  inquiries." 
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''•  Oh,  do,  Rosa;  and  get  the  very  best;  for  I'm 
very  ill."  She  hurried  back  to  her  room,  and  rino-- 
ing  for  her  maid,  inquired  if  any  of  the  guests  were 
yet  risen.  Not  one  ;  and  Hubert  was  not  yet  re- 
turned. In  this  dilemma  she  desired  Boothe  to  in- 
quire of  Peggy,  the  under  housemaid,  being  the  only 
Irish  person  within  reach  at  the  moment,  if  she  knew 
who  was  considered  the  best  physician  in  the  coun- 
try around  them. 

'-  In  short,  send  her  here,"  she  added  ;  "  and  I 
will  question  her  myself,  for  fear  of  mistakes." 

Peggy  once  more  curtseyed  herself  into  the  room. 

"  Well,  Peggy,  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  my 
brother  is  unwell  this  morning  ?  and  I  sent  for  you 
to  inquire  if  you  know  of  any  eminent  physician 
within  our  reach,  that  we  could  get  without  delay  ?" 

"  Imminent  ?  that's  diver j  my  Lady,  I  suppose  I 
Why,  then,  I  don't,  my  Lady,  all  out.  There  is  one 
very  good,  surely — Doctor  Sandes;  but  he's  twenty- 
five  miles  off,  and  an  oul  man,  and  mane  heavy  and 
rich,  and  wont  come  gallopin'  at  a  moment's  bid- 
din'  ;  but  if  ye'd  be  said  by  me,  mee  Lady,  you'd 
send  at  once  to  Dublin,  and  there's  one  there  that 
'ill  save  him,  if  he's  to  be  saved  on  this  arth  ;  and 
that'll  be  here  before  the  other'd  have  his  succund 
leg  dragged  into  his  carriage." 

"  Who  is  this  that  is  so  infallible  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  mee  Lady,  plase  your  honour  !  it's  not 
o  2 
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the  Pope  at  all,  at  all ;  but  as  fine  a  man  as  you'J 
wish  to  see.  Sure,  myself  lived  in  Dubhn  two  years 
wid  a  family,  and  divil  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
there,  can  ate  a  bit  widout  him ;  sure,  he  saves  peo- 
ple's lives  by  cuttin'  their  throaths,  praise  and  glory 
be  to  God  !  and  takes  out  people's  eyes  when  they're 
blind,  and  puts  turkey's  eyes  in  their  place,  and 
makes  them  see  as  well  as  ever  !  And,  'tisn't  that 
same,  but  they  say  many's  the  lady's  heart  he  tuk 
out  of  her  fairly,  when  he  didn't  like  how't  be  goin' 
an,  and  put  a  change  upon  it,  and  put  it  back  agin 
as  good  as  evir  !" 

'*  Thank  you,  Peggy,  that  will  do  !"  Lady  Rosa 
said,  and  determined  to  wait  until  she  could  procure 
more  rational  information.  This  she  did  by  request- 
ing the  advice  of  the  first  of  her  Irish  guests  who  ap- 
peared, and  who,  while  confirming  Peggy's  assertion 
of  Dr.  Clarendon's  superiority,  informed  her  of  an 
intelligent  person  whose  skill  in  slight  or  recent  at- 
tacks was  considerable,  and  whose  attendance  might 
be  immediately  procured. 

A  messenger  was  accordingly  despatched  for  him 
without  a  moment's  delay ;  and,  as  Lord  L'Es- 
trange  became  more  composed  even  in  the  prospect 
of  medical  aid.  Lady  Rosa  joined  her  friends,  as 
usual,  at  breakfast.  There  his  illness,  of  course, 
formed  the  chief  topic  of  conversation ;  and  Peggy's 
ludicrous  account  was  repeated. 
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'*  Poor  Peggy's  stories  must,  I  fear,  be  admitted 
to  be  a  little  fabulous,  Lady  Rosa,"  said  the  vene- 
rable and  enlightened  Earl  of  Killaloo  ;  "  and  not  a 
few  of  them  have  I  heard  inimitably  repeated  by  my 
friend  Clarendon  himself, with  that  perfect  mimicry 
which  forms  one  of  his  varied  talents.  At  the  same 
time,  like  most  other  fables,  they  have  taken  rise  in 
truth.  You  will,  when  you  have  been  a  little  longer 
amongst  us,  or  even  have  lived  a  little  longer  in  the 
world  in  general,  meet  many  persons,  with  less  ex- 
cuse for  credulity  than  Peggy,  repeat  and  believe, 
nay,  attest,  instances  of  his  skill  scarcely  less  won- 
derful. And  without  going  so  far  myself,  I  ac- 
knowledge, that,  under  God,"  (bending  his  head  re- 
verentially as  he  pronounced  the  name,)  "there  is  no 
physician  I  ever  heard  of  in  whose  hands  I  should 
so  confidently  entrust  my  life." 

"  By  Jove  !"  exclaimed  a  Nimrod  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  moment,  "  I  know  myself  a  fellow  whose 
neck  was  broken,  and  he  brought  him  to  !" 

"  There,  you  see.  Lady  Rosa  !"  said  the  old  earl, 
with  comic  gravity,  which  did  not  escape  the  Nim- 
rod's  eye. 

"Ah,  you  may  laugh,  my  Lord;  but  by  Jove! 
it's  fact.  Why,  here  I  am  myself, — I  fell  one  day — 
my  horse  rolled  over  me — I  don't  well  know  what 
happened  me;  but  I  believe  to  this  hour  I  was 
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scattered  in  pieces  about  the  field — he  picked  me 
up,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  he  had  me  as  you  see!" 

^*  That,  indeed,  was  the  noblest  work  of — man !" 
the  old  man  smiled  again.  "  But,  Lady  Rosa," 
he  went  on  more  seriously,  "  his  skill  and  his  kind- 
ness are  alike  recorded  in  thousands  of  hearts,  whose 
hopes,  and  whose  happiness  it  has  been  his  privilege 
to  restore;  and  even  where  his  skill  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  prevail  against  the  decree  of  Him  to  whom 
all  alike  must  bow.  he  has  seldom  failed  to  leave 
an  impression  of  gratitude  not  less  forcible." 

"  That  is  unusual,  I  should  think,"  said  Hubert ; 
"  for  it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  tax  upon  pre-eminent 
talent  to  give  double  disappointment,  almost  offence, 
when  it  fails.'' 

"  Ah,  that  is  where  there  is  only  talent ;  or,  where 
the  possessor,  piquing  himself  on  it  alone,  attempts 
to  make  it  pass  for  that  which  it  can  never  be  on 
earth — infallible.  Mr.  Clarendon,  on  the  contrary, 
merely  uses  his  talents,  and  where  they  cannot  be 
useful,  supplies  their  place  by  kindness,  sympathy, 
and  benevolence.  So  far  from  endeavouring  to 
mystify  the  less  informed,  or  to  affect  more  knovv- 
ledcre  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  man,  I  have  known 
him  publish  to  his  pupils,  to  his  patients,  to  ladies 
themselves, — ay,  and  to  young  and  ignorant  ones 
too,  (if  such  an  anomaly  exists,"  he  added,  bowing 
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gallantly  round,) — "that  his  science — I  mean  his 
professional  science — is  in  its  infancy;  that  they  are 
but  landed  on  an  unknown,  a  newly-discovered 
country,  through  which  they  must  grope  their  way 
humbly  and  cautiously.  And  what  was  the  result 
on  even  the  most  shallow-minded  ?  Why,  the  most 
unbounded  confidence,  and,  not  unfrequently,  an  in- 
crease of  piety;  for  where  they  heard  frankly  stated 
before  hand,  instead  of  finding  it  themselves  when 
too  late,  that  the  power  of  man  was  limited,  they 
leant  on  Him  who  alone  is  mighty  to  save,  while 
they  felt  a  rational  confidence  and  trust  in  the  phy- 
sician who  proved  that  he  could  afford  to  be  honest. 
''There  are  those,  I  know,"  the  warm-hearted, 
but  enlightened  old  man  went  on  to  say,  as  he  per- 
ceived a  gentleman  opposite  to  him  affecting  to  trace, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  embroidering  it,  the  pattern 
on  his  plate,  while  civil  dissent  was  legible  in  his 
countenance;  "  there  are  some,  I  know,  who  object 
to  the  very  variety  of  his  talents  and  pursuits.  I 
have  myself  heard  clever,  and  otherwise  sensible  men 
acknowledge  that  they  think  his  mind  is  too  much 
taken  up  with  other  things — other  things! — otJier 
things  ? — as  if  chemistry,  zoology,  or  even  geology, 
were  other  things  ?  Are  they  not  all  branches,  and 
intimate  branches,  of  the  science  of  the  human 
frame,  if  I  may  call  it  a  science  ?  We  all  know  that 
we  are  composed  of  certain  particles  of  earths,  mi- 
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nerals,  gases,  and  so  forth;  and  how,  then,  can  we 
call  it  an  other  thing  to  study  the  particular  nature 
and  tendencies  of  such  particles  in  their  native  state, 
and  thence  infer  the  result  of  their  combinations  ? 
And  when  we  see  the  brute  divested  of,  or  gifted 
with,  this  power,  or  that  sense,  which  we  do,  or  do 
not,  possess,  how  is  it  an  other  thing  to  study  and 
find  out  by  what  processes  of  nature  such  effects 
are  produced,  and  imitate  or  avoid  them  as  far  as 
we  are  permitted  to  do  ?  And  chemistry, — was  it 
another  thing  to  analyse  the  common  sponge  until 
the  precious  iodine  was  extracted  pure,  that  has 
brought  hope  and  happiness  to  some  of  the  most 
afflicted  of  the  human  race  ?  But  I  believe  even  the 
last  three  years  have  done  away  with  the  madness, 
the  presumptuous  madness,  of  objecting  to  the  phy- 
sician at  least  examining  into,  and  himself  under- 
standing, the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  the 
drugs  he  orders  ! 

"This  imbecile  tirade  could  never  have  stood  a 
moment,  had  it  not  been  encouraged  by  the  inter- 
ested meanness  of  those  who  had  nothing  to  rely 
on  but  the  ignorance  of  others.  So  long  as  we  hear 
of  such  a  doctor  being  '  particularly  skilful  about 
the  heart,'  and  another  'a  stomach  doctor,'  and 
so  forth — as  if  there  could  be  a  separate  knowledge 
obtained  of  parts  that  live  but  by  the  action  of 
other  parts — so  long  shall  we  hear  Clarendon  ob- 
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jected  to  for  a  too  extensive  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  his  business !  It  is  exactly  as 
if  when  a  watch  or  clock  went  wrong,  we  thought 
that  whoever  could  move  the  hand  could  set  it  to 
rights  better  than  he  who  understands  the  whole 
machine.  But  I  humbly  and  sincerely  beg  the 
company's  pardon,"  he  said,  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  and  bowing  respectfully  round,  *'  and  yours 
in  particular.  Lady  Rosa,  for  this  old  man's  gar- 
rulity. I  heartily  hope  my  Lord  L'Estrange  will 
require  no  physician  beyond  what  our  own  county 
can  supply,  but  if  he  should,  and  that  you  determine 
on  sending  for  my  friend  Clarendon,  who  happens 

to  be  at  this  moment  expected  at ,  about  forty 

or  fifty  miles  from  here,  I  will  j  ust  give  the  English 
ladies — for  the  Irish  do  not  require  it — a  hint  to  be- 
ware !  for  there  are  more  ways  of  abstracting  heart? 
than  the  coarse  one  Peggy  alluded  to,  and  Claren- 
don is  a  very  skilful  fellow.  And  now  I  shall  retire 
before  I  see  any  of  the  yawns  which  I  must  have 
excited  ;"  and  he  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


"This  is  unpleasant  news!"  whispered  Lady 
St.  Clair,  following  Lord  Halimore,  after  break- 
fast, to  the  window,  where  he  was  already  ex- 
amining whether  the  day  promised  fair  for  the 
shooting. 

*'What?"  he  asked,  startled  as  her  soft  voice 
murmured  in  his  ear. 

*«  About  L'Estrange !"  she  answered.  "  Are  you 
not  afraid  of  fever  ?'' 

"  Most  deucedly,"  he  replied,  hurriedly,  with  a 
look  that  left  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity.  "  Why, 
who  has  got  the  fever  ?" 

*'/ think  he  has.  Could  anything  be  more  evi- 
dent than  the  symptoms  Lady  Rosa  described,  and 
the  account  he  gave  himself  of  how  he  caught  the 
infection?" 
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"  You  don't  mean  to  say  so  ?  We  must  get  Lady- 
Rosa  out  of  the  house  immediately  !  And  what's  to 
become  of  the  shooting-niatch  ?  What  creatures 
these  Irish  are,  to  be  sure,  always  killing  one  by 
one  means  or  other !  I  wonder  one  ever  ventures 
amongst  them !" 

"  You'll  find  it  difficult  to  get  Lady  Rosa  away, 
I  prophesy.  She's  exactly  one  of  those  who  will 
believe  no  danger,  either  for  herself  or  others,  until 
it  overtakes  them  and  her  both." 

"  Certainly,  then,  I'll  not  stay  to  be  overtaken  by 
fever,  of  all  things, — will  you  ?" 

"Why,  I  should  not  like  it,  if  I  can  be  of  no 
use ;  but  women  are  not  quite  so  independent  as 
men  ;  they  cannot  fly  here  or  there  with  as  little 
trouble ;  now,  this  moment  for  instance,  my  con- 
fidential man,  who  manages  all  those  matters  for 
me,  is  absent  on  leave,  and,  coute  qui  coute,  I  must 
wait  till  he  returns." 

"  Oh,  but  matters  may  not  be  so  bad  as  you 
think.  Lady  Rosa  did  not  say  it  was  fever,  and 
it  would  be  wrong  for  all  to  fly  from  her,  like  a  set 
of  startled  wild  geese,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  to 
lose  the  shooting  for  nothing.  Better  wait  a  day 
or  two,  at  all  events,  and  see." 

"  A  day  or  two  !  oh,  surely.  Surely  you  did  not 
think  I  meant  to^fly  off  this  moment  ?  in  fact,  I 
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told  you  I  could  not,  if  I  would.  But  I  think  it  but 
fair  to  warn  others,  whatever  may  become  of  me; 
for  you  know  I  am  almost  the  matron  and  old  hag 
of  the  party  !"  she  said,  glancing  playfully  round. 

'*  Do  you  know,  I  don't  think  you're  by  any 
means  so  old  as  you  pretend.  I  never  heard  any 
pretty  woman  but  you  always  talking  of  her  age ! 
If  you  really  are  old,  you  look  uncommonly  well  1" 

Lady  St.  Clair's  eye  flashed,  for  a  moment,  with 
angry  inquiry  whether  sarcasm  was  intended;  but, 
seeing  it  was  a  perfectly  innocent,  and  only  too  cre- 
dulous commentary  on  her  own  text,  from  a  very 
young  man  of  one-and-twenty,  she  thought  it  high 
time  to  set  him  right. 

"Nay,  my  Lord,"  she  said,  '*I  am  not  so  old, 
either,  as  to  shun  speaking  of  ray  age.  Did  you 
mean  that  I  was  ?" 

"  No,  really.  I  should  never  have  thought  of 
your  age,  except  for  your  own  allusions  to  it.  You 
know  ^unefemme  est  toujours  jeune  pendant  qu'elle 
est  aimahle* " 

This  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  ! 

*'To  be  sure,  what  a  stupid,  unlicked  cub  it  is  !" 
she  muttered  to  herself.  "  My  dear  Lord  Hali- 
more  !"  she  said  aloud,  and  in  her  matronly  energy 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  ''you  now  really 
frighten  me ;  for,  after  all,  I  must  confess  I  am  not 
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at  all  prepared  to  be  put  into  Coventry  as  a  hag !. 
Married  women,  you  know,  and  especially  if  they 
have  been  married  in  their  childhood  as  I  was — " 

"  Were  you  really  ?" 

**  Indeed,  indeed,  I  was !  You  know  I  make  no 
secret  of  the  profession  for  which  I  was  intended ; 
and  my  people,  fancying  I  had  talents,  made  me 
appear  on  the  stage  when  1  should  have  been  play- 
ing on  my  nursery-floor.  Parents  are  so  proud  of 
exhibiting  their  children  immediately !  forgetting 
the  injury  it  may  afterwards  be  to  them." 

**  But  what  harm  has  it  done  you  ?" 

This  was  a  simple  and  a  home  question;  not, 
however,  a  puzzling  one  to  her  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 

"Why,  to  say  truth,  I  should  consider  it  had 
done  me  serious  injury  if  it  caused  those  of  my  own 
age,  or  about  my  own  age,  some  perhaps  a  year  or 
two  younger,  and  others  perhaps  as  much  older, 
really  to  believe,  that,because  I  have  been  married,  I 
am  no  longer  one  of  themselves ;  because,  in  this 
case,  my  natural  spirits,  and  conduct  altogether 
must  make  me  appear  that  most  detestable  of  all 
characters,  a  soi-disant  jeuue  T  and  she  absolutely 
applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

Lord  Hahmore  felt  exceedingly  awkward,  and 
not  less  astonished,  *'  Oh  dear,  no  !  I  am  sure  no 
one  could  think  that.     Pray  compose  yourself !     I 
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am  very  glad  you  spoke,  however ;  for  though  I 
never  thought  that,  still  I  did  not  know  you  were 
so  very  young,  but  merely,  I  assure  you,  from  the 
circumstances  by  which  you  account  for  it.  I'll 
take  care  to  mention  them — " 

''  Nay,  Lord  Halimore,  pray  do  not,"  she  said, 
removing  her  handkerchief  from  her  still  tearful 
eyes,  and  again  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 
"  Pray  do  not !  this  conversation  would  be  con- 
sidered most  ridiculous — most  strange — as,  in  fact,  it 
is.  I  am  sure  I  have  no  idea  how  I  was  led  into  it, 
but  it  is  unpleasant,  you  know,  for  one's  own  inti- 
mate friends  or  companions  to  think — but  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  I  really  do  not  care  in  the  slightest 
degree,"  she  said,  weeping  again. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you."  Lord 
Halimore  said,  looking  distressed  and  doleful. 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  these  tears  too!"  she  said, 
giving  way  to  a  fresh  burst.  "  But  do  you  know, 
though  I  think  it  right  never  to  conceal  my  intended 
profession,  I  never  can  allude  to  it  without  its  pro- 
ducing this  agitation." 

"  Dear !  then  I'm  sure  I  wish  you  had  not  alluded 
to  it." 

Again  the  lady's  eye  shot  an  inquiring  glance ; 
but  again  all  was  calm,  unconscious  simplicity. 

"I  wish  you  could  compose  yourself  now,  and 
take  my  arm,  for  they  have  all  left  the  room." 
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"  Thank  you.  I  think  I  shall  take  a  turn  before 
the  door,  the  air  is  so  refreshing  after  any  agita- 
tion !"  Of  course,  his  Lordship  could  do  no  less 
than  accompany  her. 

"  What  an  old  goose  you  must  have  thought 
me,"  she  began  again,  as  they  paced  up  and  down 
before  the  windows,  "  to  talk  of  travelling  as  I  did, 
when  you  thought  me  so  old  !" 

"  Really  I  did  not  think  you  so  old!  I  had  not 
thought  exactly  of  any  age  for  you.  But,  if  this 
illness  of  L^Estran^e's  does  turn  out  to  be  fever, 
I  hope  your  servant  will  return  in  time ;  if  not,  I'm 
sure  if  either  of  mine," — he  paused. 

"  Oh,  no,  thank  you  !  I  feel  very  much  obliged 
to  you  ;  but  I  am  a  sad,  sad  coward.  However, 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  move.  You  will  not  think 
of  going  to-day?"  she  asked,  almost  pleadingly. 

*'  Oh  no;  certainly  not.  In  fact,  I'll  take  your 
opinion  about  it  before  I  do  go,  for  I'm  no  judge 
of  these  things  myself." 

"Agreed.  Then  we "  live  or  die  together, she 

would  have  said,  but,  fearing  it  might  be  a  little 
too  explicit,  after  a  momentary  pause,  she  ended 
with,  *'  Stand  or  fall  together  !" 

"  Yes.  Very  well,"  he  answered  with  simple 
sincerity,  in  answer  to  her  speaking  smile.  "  But 
don't  you  think  I  ought  to  look  for  Lady  Rosa  ?  I 
have  not  spoken  a  word  to  her  to-day.     Do  you 
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think  you  are  well  enough  to  come  in  1  or  to  saun- 
ter about  here  without  me  ?" 

"  rU  saunter  about  here,  it  is  so  sunny  and  re- 
freshing !  and  if  you  should  not  find  Lady  Rosa, 
you  may  return,  and  give  me  your  arm  up  the 
steps." 

"  Yes.  Very  well,"  and  away  he  went ;  but  re- 
turned from  his  fruitless  search  almost  as  soon  as 
the  lady  knew  he  should ;  for,  while  he  was 
ashamed  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  open  windows, 
from  an  undefined  embarrassment  caused  by  his 
present  position,  hers  had  scanned  searchingly 
through  them ;  and  she  knew  that  Lady  Rosa  had 
not  entered  the  drawing-room  since  breakfast. 

Lady  Rosa  had  gone  immediately  to  her  bro- 
ther's room,  to  comfort  him  with  the  assurance  that 
the  best  medical  man  within  reach  had  been  sent 
for  without  a  moment's  unnecessary  delay ;  but  she 
found  that,  even  during  the  short  time  she  had  been 
absent,  his  illness  had  increased  so  much  that  he 
was  already  delirious.  Without  further  hesita- 
tion, Lord  Lisbrian  sent  off  an  express  for  Mr.  Cla- 
rendon to  the  gentleman's  house  where  Lord  Kil- 
laloo  had  mentioned  that  he  was  expected  to  arrive 
that  day. 

Nothing  in  the  meanwhile  could  exceed  the 
horror  and  dismay  that  now  seized  upon  the  guests. 
That  Lord  L'Estrange's  illness  was  fever,  and  that 
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of  a  violent  description,  there  was  no  longer  room 
to  doubt;  and,  between  the  terror  of  infection,  the 
unwillingness  to  manifest  that  terror  too  harshly, 
and  the  fear  of  trespassing,  when,  perhaps,  their 
absence  would  be  taken  as  a  boon,  a  few  hours  were 
spent  in  painful  hesitation.  At  last,  when  the  ac- 
counts from  the  sick-room  became  more  and  more 
unfavourable,  and  that  the  medical  man  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  further  advice  havins  been  called 
in,  the  dowager  Countess  of  Shannon- View,  who 
always  acted  by  the  golden  rule,  ordered  her  car- 
riage, and  offered  seats  to  as  many  as,  packing  in 
or  on  it,  would  consent  to  accompany  her  to  her 
house,  and  take  chance  with  her  for  what  it  could 
afford  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Her  example  seemed  to  act  like  a  trumpet  to  the 
slumbering  or  paralyzed  energies  of  the  rest  of  the 
company ;  and,  in  a  very  few  hours  more,  all  that 
remained  of  the  late  brilliant  and  numerous  party 
were  the  Enghsh  guests,  all  of  whom  had  their 
own  private  motives  for  braving  the  danger  a  little 
longer,  and  two  or  three  young  men,  who  were 
obliged  to  wait  the  return  of  some  of  the  horses. 
Towards  evening.  Lord  L'Estrange  appeared  to  be- 
come somewhat  better,  and  Lady  Rosa,  uncon- 
scious of  the  alarm  that  had  been  taken  about  in- 
fection, and  attributing  the  departure  of  her  guests 
solely  to  motives  of  consideration  for  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  family,  exerted  herself  to  dress  and 
appear  in  the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  in  order 
to  prevent  those  who  remained  from  feeling  that 
they  were  unwelcome.  She  observed,  indeed,  the 
gloom  and  embarrassment  that  seemed  to  pervade 
them  all  as  she  entered,  but  attributed  it  to  kind 
sympathy  in  her  anxiety;  and  when  Lord  Hali- 
more,  seemingly  forgetful  of  Lord  Lisbrian's  pre- 
sence, on  the  announcement  of  dinner  hastily 
offered  his  arm  to  Lady  St.  Clair  instead  of  to  her- 
self, she  smiled  pensively,  and  attributing  the 
supposed  mistake  to  absence  of  mind  from  the  same 
cause,  with  the  utmost  sweetness  allowed  him  to 
rectify  it  on  Lord  Lisbrian's  asserting  his  privilege. 

Arrived  in  the  dining-room,  however,  she  could 
not  help  observing  that  he  rather  determinately 
drew  her  away  from  her  usual  place,  so  as  himself 
to  get  next  to  Lady  St.  Clair,  merely  muttering,  as 
he  did  so,  some  unintelligible  remark  about  the  di- 
minished party,  while  the  truth  was,  that  he  was 
seized  with  a  sort  of  nervous  terror  of  infection,  from 
his  unwilling  contact  with  one  who  he  knew  had 
but  just  left  the  sick  room;  and  which  he  hoped, 
perhaps — without  acknowledging  it  to  himself — the 
propinquity  of  her  who  had  first  cautioned  him 
against  it  might  tend  to  avert.  In  the  same  spirit 
he  kept  his  face  almost  constantly  turned  towards 
Lady  St.  Clair  ;  not  altogether  unconscious  of  the 
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incivility  to  Lady  Rosa,  but  wholly  unable  to  sub- 
due his  nervousness  ;  and,  as  often  as  the  latter,  in 
quiet  and  unsuspicious  dignity,  claimed  some  por- 
tion of  his  attention  by  addressing  him,  he  percep- 
tibly started,  and  kept  his  eyes  cast  down,  as  if  he 
feared  to  see  the  fever  in  bodily  shape  before  him  ! 

Lady  St.  Clair  perceived  this  too  great  success  of 
her  intimations  with  annoyance  and  alarm,  and  en- 
deavoured to  counterbalance  it  by  the  most  assidu- 
ous attention  on  her  part;  but,  whether  it  was  that 
in  her  anxiety  she  over-acted,  or  whether  it  was 
that  Lady  Rosa  was  already  mortified  beyond  the 
power  of  any  one  person  to  soothe,  for  the  first  time 
she  felt  disgusted  instead  of  gratified  by  the  at- 
tempts to  please  her ;  and,  unable  to  make  any  ef- 
forts to  overcome  her  wounded  feelings,  she  fell 
into  a  gloomy,  melancholy  silence. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  servant,  coming  be- 
hind her  chair,  whispered  her  that  she  was  want- 
ing in  the  next  room.  Not  doubting  that  it  was  a 
summons  from  her  brother,  she  merely  repeated  it 
aloud  and  withdrew.  No  sooner  was  she  outside 
the  door,  however,  than  the  servant  informed  her 
that  Mr.  Rochford  was  that  moment  arrived,  and 
begged  to  speak  a  few  words  Vvith  her  in  the  break- 
fast parlour. 

Lady  Rosa  L'Estrange  litjd  never  been  called 
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upon  to  put  a  severer  check  upon  any  sudden  emo- 
tion than  now  to  suppress  an  exclamation  of  asto- 
nishment. His  prolonged  absence,  without  a  note 
or  message  of  apology,  or  explanation,  had  not  oc- 
cupied less  of  her  thoughts,  or  appeared  the  less 
unaccountable  to  her,  because  she  had  not  spoken 
of  it  to  others.  Passing  her  hand  over  her  face,  to 
conceal  the  hasty  colour  that  she  felt  rising,  she 
asked  the  servant  if  he  had  informed  her  father  or 
brother  of  Mr.  Rochford's  arrival.  "  No,"  he  replied  ; 
"  for  Mr.  Rochford  requested  that  he  might  first  be 
permitted  to  speak  with  Lady  Rosa  herself."  In  in- 
creasing astonishment  at  this  intelligence,  and  alike 
fearful  of  betraying  any  agitation  or  conscious  re- 
luctance to  the  servant,  she  hastily  went  forward  to 
the  study  door — and  there — standing  with  the  door 
open  to  receive  her — she  encountered  Rochford  him- 
self, in  a  state  of  agitation  which  effectually  deprived 
him  of  the  capability  of  perceiving  hers. 

He  led  her  at  once  into  the  room  ;  and,  closing 
the  door,  without  relinquishing  the  hand  she  had 
held  out  to  him  at  meeting,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  rapid, 
breathless  manner,  ''  Lady  Rosa !  I  never  expected 
to  put  your  kindness,  excellent  sense,  and  supe- 
riority to  mere  conventional  forms — when  interfering 
with  higher  interests — to  such  a  test  as  I  am  now 
about  to  do.     Oh,  tell  me,  that  I  may  count  upon 
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them  this  once  ?  and  should  I  be  so  blest  as  to  gain 
a  favourable  hearing — the  devotion  of  my  whole  after- 
life shall  prove — " 

So  far  he  had  proceeded  before  surprise  and  alarm 
had  permitted  her  to  get  the  slightest  intimation  of 
his  meaning.  He  had  even  succeeded  in  enclosing 
her  hand  between  his  own,  without  consciousness  on 
her  part ;  but  her  insensibility  could  exist  no  longer. 
Her  presence  of  mind  recalled  by  his  last  words, 
she  became  aware  of  the  gulf  that  was  yawning  be- 
neath her  feet;  and  snatching  her  hand  from  his, 
as  she  would  have  snatched  it  from  a  consuming 
furnace,  and  springing  to  the  furthest  corner  of  the 
small  apartment,  she  clasped  both  hers  convulsively 
together — and,  extending  them  towards  him  in  the 
most  pleading,  deprecating  manner,  while  she  ab- 
solutely glared  upon  him  with  eyes  fearfully  start- 
ing from  their  sockets,  she  almost  whispered  out  the 
words,  ''  Spare  me !  spare  me  !" 

Rochford's  sensation  at  this  reception  of  his  ad- 
dress was  rather  that  of  astonishment  and  uncer- 
tainty than  alarm  or  despair ;  and,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  hurrying  towards  her,  he  was  about  to  renew 
it  more  explicitly,  when,  covering  her  eyes  with  her 
hands,  as  if  to  shut  out  his  image,  she  more  cohe- 
rently exclaimed,  "  Oh,  forbear !  forbear,  Mr. 
Rochford  !  if  I  have  not  utterly  mistaken  you — if 
my  senses  are  not  deserting  me — this  interview  has 
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already  been  too  long,  and  I  must  leave  you  !"  And 
she  attempted  to  rush  from  the  room. 

He  threw  himself  between  her  and  the  door. 
"  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  I  entreat  you,  my  dear 
Lady  Rosa  !*'  he  said,  imploringly.  *'  But  the 
veriest  criminal  is  not  condemned  without  a  hear- 
ing. You  have  not  mistaken  me  if  you  believe  that 
the  deepest,  most  ardent  love  that  woman  ever 
wakened  in  man's  bosom,  beats  in  mine  for  you — if 
you  believe  that  earth  holds  not  that  being  who 
could  boast  of  happiness  like  mine,  if  I  might  only 
dare  to  hope,  that,  overlooking  the  precipitancy, 
the  apparent  madness  of  the  form  of  my  address, 
you  could — " 

"  Oh  stop  !  stop  !  Mr.  Rochford,"  she  again 
broke  in  :  "I  think  not  of  forms  at  such  a  moment ! 
I  feel  flattered — honoured  by  your  approbation — 
surely,'*  she  muttered,  "  it  is  no  harm  to  say  that  ? 
but  there  is  a  gulf,  a  deep,  deadly  gulf,  between 
us,  which  it  would  be  criminal  in  me  even  to  wish 
to  pass ;  and  I  thought  that  you  had  known — "  and 
she  paused. 

"I  did  know,"  Rochford  said,  in  a  low,  altered 
tone,  from  which  all  animation,  life,  or  hope  seemed 
to  have  fled.  **  I  did  know  ;  but  I  understood  from 
Lord  Lisbrian  that  the  departure  of  Sir  Charles 
Wilton—" 

*'  Sir  Charles  Wilton  !"  she  hastily  repeated,  with 
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every  demonstration  of  the  contempt  and  aversion 
which  the  name  wakened  in  her  at  such  a  moment, 
'•  I  spoke  not — I  thought  not — I  shall  never  think 
again  of  Sir  Charles  Wilton  !  my  present  conduct 
would  be  the  same  if  I  had  never  seen  Sir  Charles 
Wilton,  or  any  other  gentleman — this  I  wish  you  to 
believe;  but  I. am  not  at  liberty  to  say  more;  let 
what  I  have  already  said  suffice,  and  only  suffer 
me  to  repeat  my  gratitude  for  this  distinguished 
mark  of  esteem,  which  I  must  ever  value  !"  And 
there  was  that  cold,  dignified  composure  in  her 
manner  now,  which,  being  produced  alike  by  the 
absence  of  sensibility,  or  so  much  of  it  as  calls  for 
the  severest  restraint,  was  sure  to  be  construed  as 
the  former  by  the  man  who  hung  upon  her  accents 
for  his  doom  of  happiness  or  misery. 

"  It  is  enough  !  I  do  understand  you !"  he  said, 
with  what  composure  he  could  command  ;  and  bow- 
ing low,  and  moving  from  between  her  and  the 
door,so  as  to  intimate  that  she  had  no  further  opposi- 
tion to  apprehend  from  him,  he  suftered  her  to  leave 
the  room  without  another  word  being  uttered.  When 
the  door  closed  between  them,  however,  the  blood 
gathered  heavily  round  his  heart, — his  eyes  swam — 
his  ears  tingled  with  strange  sounds — and,  for  some 
moments,  he  had  no  power  to  control  these  horrible 
sensations.  The  first  outward  appearance  of  re- 
turning consciousness  was  a  strong  pressure  of  both 
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hands  on  his  throbbing  temples  as  he  said,  "  And 
she  is,  then,  lost  to  me  for  ever  ! — and  earth  is  to  be 
but  a  dreary  pilgrimage  ; — but  she  is  safe,  at  least, 
from  this  impending  storm ;  and  I  must,  were  it 
only  for  her  sake,  make  it  as  little  disgraceful  to 
those  dear  to  her  as  may  be ;  and  then, — but  no 
more  of  self  just  now  !"  And,  ringing  the  bell,  he 
requested  that  Lord  Lisbrian  might  be  informed 
that  he  wished  to  see  him  on  business  that  admitted 
of  no  delay. 
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